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HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 



THURSDAY, JULY 11, 1991 

House op Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 12:17 p.m., Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. William D. Ford [Chair- 
man] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Ford, Coleman, Goodling, and 
Gunderson. 

Staff present: Thomas Wolanin, staff director; Diane Stark, legis- 
lative associate; Gloria Gray-Watson, administrative assistant; 
Kathy Gillespie, minority professional staff member; and J^Marie 
St. Martin, minority counsel. 

Chairman Ford. I would like to convene the committee but first 
apologize to the witnesses who have been waiting and to the Re- 
publican members who have been waiting patiently while we were 
involved in an internal matter of leadership amongst the majority 
party in the House. 

Since one of the principal participants, the newly-elected whip, 
was from the State of Michigan, I was expected to be there to 
guard the conscience of my friends who had committed to vote for 
him. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Ford. So that's where I was instead of attending to 
business here. It turned out very well indeed for Michigan. 

Today we convene the 33rd in a series of 44 hearings, and today's 
hearing will be the first of two to discuss Title V of the Higher 
education Act of 1965. Title V is concerned with educator recruit- 
ment, retention, and development. Under Title V there are a series 
of programs authorized that are designed to enhance the skills of 
current teachers and administrators and to encourage students en- 
tering college to become teachers. 

The largest of the Title V programs is the Paul Douglas Teacher 
Scholarship Program, which provides financial assistance to stu- 
dents pursuing a course of study that will lead to a teaching career. 
In exchange for each year of assistance, the scholarship recipient 
must teach either for 2 years for every year of assistance received 
or for one year for every year of assistance received if the recipient 
teaches in a Chapter 1 school. 

(l) 
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Through the Paul Douglas Program and the other Title V pro* 
grams, such as the Mid-Career Teacher Training Program, Christa 
McAuliffe Fellowships, the LEAD Program, and the School, College 
and University Partnerships Program, the Federal Government is 
making a contribution to the quality of America's teaching force, 
but much more needs to be done in this area. 

I look forward to hearing the suggestions from today's panel and 
also look forward to working with members of today's panel to ex- 
amine the ways in which we might improve and enhance the 
return for our investment in these programs to be discussed today. 

Mr. Payne has an opening statement to be inserted in the record. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Donald M. Payne follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Donald M. Payne, a Representative in Congress prom the 

State op New Jersey 

Mr. Chairman, let me commend you for calling this hearing on Title V of the 
Higher Education Act, which supports Teacher Training and Improvement. 

The programs under Title V, conducted in partnership with institutions of higher 
education, reward and encourage excellence in teaching by providing an opportunity 
for teachers to continue their education and develop innovative programs. Also, 
grants are provided to institutions of higher learning who encourage and train indi- 
viduals to enter the profession of teaching after moving from another occupation. 

Additionally under this title, college scholarships are provided to outstanding 
high school students intending to enter elementary or secondary school teacher 
training. 

We desperately need highly motivated and well trained teachers. We need to en* 
courage the growth of these kinds of programs. 

I would like to welcome all of the witnesses and I look forward to hearing their 
testimony. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just very briefly, I'm very interested in Title V. We have a lot of 
problems that people relate to me in relationship to teacher train- 
ing, teacher programs. Title V gives us an opportunity to really ef- 
fectively develop programs that will help us in the training of 
teachers and help us get minorities, hopefully, into the teaching 
profession. I have introduced legislation hoping that some form of 
that might become put of Title V with the new reauthorization. 

I am looking forward to the testimony but I also have to hear 
what is going on up in 2261 where some of our witnesses are at a 
hearing on America 2000. I think that bhould be an interesting 
debate and discussion on choice. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. William F. Goodling follows:] 
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OPENING STATEMENT 
THE HONORABLE WILLIAM F. GOODLING 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
JULY 11, 1991 



Mr. Chairman. I will keep my remarks brief as we have 
several excellent witnesses before us today. I wanted to 
comment, however, on the importance of the teacher programs 
contained in Title V of the Higher Education Act. There has 
been much debate over the past several years about how best to 
reform this Nation's schools and there has been a growing 
recognition that classroom teachers must be at the forefront of 
any reform effort. Programs like those contained in Title V are 
essential to provide teachers with the ongoing professional 
development activities, training programs in methodology, and 
study of subject matter that will enable them to lead our 
schools into the next century. 

My interest in the issues and problems facing teachers in 
today's classrooms has prompted me to introduce a bill, H.R. 
2495, the Teacher Leadership Act of 1991, which is designed to 
respond to some of these concerns. The bill reflects my belief 
both that teachers truly are school and community leaders that 
need and deserve our support and that such support is most 
effective if it comes from partnerships of educators, business 
people, community groups and government. I have tried to 
include in the bill some targeted responses to issues arising in 
the areas of recruitment of new teachers, improvements in the 
practice of teaching and increasing the skills base of our 
teaching force. 

I welcome your comments on my ideas and look forward to 
hearing those of all the witnesses on the teacher issues arising 
in the education reform movement generally and the Higher Ed 
reauthorization specifically. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Ford. Thank you. 

Our witnesses today are Dr. Ted Sanders, Under Secretary, U.S. 
Department of Education; Mr. Gary Fenstermacher, president of 
the American Association of Colleges for Teache 1 Education; and 
Mr. Shanker, who has left us to engage in testimony upstairs on 
elementary and secondary education; Mr. Leonard Anderson, who 
is with us today, National Education Association, Washington, DC. 

I am informed that Dr. Joseph Fernandez, Chancellor of New 
York City Public Schools, was scheduled to be here but is on a 
train that got as far as Philadelphia from New York and couldn't 
come any further, for whatever reason we'll probably see on televi- 
sion tonight. I trust that we didn't wreck another train up there. 

Without objection, the prepared statements of all of the wit- 
nesses who were invited to testify today will be inserted in the 
record. Those statements submitted by people who testify today 
will be printed in full in the record immediately following their tes- 
timony. 

Mr. Sanders. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE TED SANDERS, UNDER SECRE- 
TARY, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Sanders. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee. It is a pleasure to be back with you and talk about this 
very, very important issue relating to teachers and your work in 
the reauthorization of Title V. 

I will, with your permission, just sui imarize my statement to you 
today in the interest of time. This is a topic in which I am very 
much personally interested. I spent some 11 years actually in the 
classroom, arriving there through what was an emergency certifi- 
cation route at the time. I prepared myself, actually, for work in 
another field, taking an undergraduate degree in mathematics and 
ending up, in a strange set of coincidences, in a classroom teaching 
and finding out that I thoroughly enjoyed this profession, and went 
back and picked up the additional credentials to do it as a fully cer- 
tified teacher. 

No doubt, with all of our discussion of late about the national 
goals and what it is that we must do to meet them by the turn of 
the next century, our actual attainment of those goals, either be- 
tween now and the year 2000 or beyond the year 2000, is going to 
depend very much upon the people who work day in and day out in 
our classrooms, their preparation, their continuing preparation, 
and their performance, because it is really, truly teachers who 
make schools and who help students to attain the academic stand- 
ards that we set for them. 

I would also bring to your attention that there are a number of 
other programs administered by the Department of Education that 
directly relate to the improvement of teaching that are not con- 
tained in Title V. We do considerable activity in this area in math- 
ematics and science and bilingual education programs and our 
Indian education programs, as well as in the research and develop- 
ment activities in OERI. 

I would like to very quickly just relate for you three initiatives 
that are contained in America 2000, which are very, very directly 
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related to your discussion today. In America 2000, you will recall 
that the President has asked for the creation of governors' acade- 
mies for teachers in each of the States. Those academies are in- 
tended to provide experienced teachers with the opportunities to 
enhance their knowledge in the core academic subject areas of Eng- 
lish, mathematics, science, history, and geography. 

Also, as a part of the governor s academy request, we are asking 
for separate funding that would be used to recognize and to reward 
outstanding teachers in these core subjects. And we are also asking 
for the creation of governors' academies in each of the States that 
would train school leaders, most important among them, princi- 
pals, but also including other school leaders charged with instruc- 
tional leadership, with school-based management, and with reform 
in districts. 

We are also asking, as a part of America 2000, some $20 million 
that would support policy development and program implementa- 
tion or evaluation in the separate States in the area of alternative 
certification for teachers and principals. Such policies would help 
interested States to broaden the pool of talent from which to re- 
cruit teachers and principals. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, as a part of our higher education reauthor- 
ization proposal, we are asking you to create a new partnership for 
innovative teacher education. This new initiative would focus on 
the preparation and support of beginning teachers, primarily. It 
would provide discretionary grants to support partnerships, real 
partnerships, between institutions of higher education and elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

These partnerships would establish teaching schools to develop 
and to put into practice the best knowledge about teaching. The 
idea of the teaching school is anrlogous to the teaching hospital; 
good education for students, on-site training for teachers. These 
teaching schools would also serve as a site for research and devel- 
opment, not just by higher education faculty, but by the best of our 
practicing teachers in America. This experience would provide pro* 
spective and new teachers with the opportunity to integrate both 
theory and practice. 

In order to ensure the success of this program, we are asking 
that the priority in awarding grants go to applicants that select 
sites on the basis of need; that is, where there is either a high rate 
of academic failure or teacher attrition, and that priority would 
also go to projects that involve collaboration with other segments 
within the community, either social and human service organiza- 
tions, community groups, or business. 

We also are asking, Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
that you take some other actions as you search for ideas in the re- 
authorization of Title V. We are suggesting that you fold the Mid- 
Career Teacher Training Program into this notion of the teaching 
schools so that we might better achieve our objectives. 

We are also proposing that you not reauthorize the School, Col- 
lege and University Partnership Program or the Leadership and 
Educational Administrative Development Program, for the School, 
College and University Partnership would suggest that it be sub- 
sumed in a more comprehensive pre-college outreach program that 
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we propose under Title I of HEA. It is very much like the TRIO 
programs and ought to be an integral part of that other initiative. 

As for LEAD, we believe, Mr. Chairman, that the governors' 
academies for school leaders will provide a more comprehensive 
strategy to create the new leadership that is required. 

We are also asking for some minor amendments to the Christa 
McAuliffe Fellowship and the Paul Douglas Scholarship programs. 
We would like to see priority given to the Christa McAuliffe fel- 
lows, to those teachers who are willing to take the fellowships on a 
full-time basis rather than to do the fellowship at the same time 
they remain as full-time teachers. 

And we propose some changes in the service obligation of schol- 
arship recipients in the Paul Douglas Program, in an attempt to 
entice younger students to seriously consider careers in teaching as 
well as to ease administrative burdens on the State. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is a summary of our statement today, and I 
will be happy, when you get to that point, to answer any questions 
that you or your colleagues might have. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Ted Sanders follows:] 
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Statement 
of 

Ted Sanders 
Under Secretary and Chief Financial Officer 

U.S. DapartMnt of Mucation 

on 

Reauthorization of Title V 
of 

Tha Highar Education Act of 1965 

Mi . Chairman and Mashers of tha Committee, Z aa pleased to 
ba here today to discuss with you tha reauthorization of titla V 
of tha Highar Education Act of 1965 and tha Administration's 
proposals for halping to improve the recruitment and training of 
teachers. 

Attainment of the national education goals depends heavily 
on the preparation and performance of teachers. Teachers must be 
prepared to help all their students attain academic standards 
that equal or exceed those of any nation of the world. Teachers, 
together with principals and parents, must be prepared to make 
important decisions about how their schools must operate so that 
real school -by-school education improvement can happen. 

Before 1 discuss our specific title V proposals, l need to 
put them in context. Our support for improving the development 
of teachers and principals is not limited to title V programs. 
The Department of Education provides financial assistance to 
improve teaching and school leadership through a variety of 
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exieting programs in mathematics and science education, bilingual 
education, apacial aducation, and Indian education, aa vail as 
through raaaarch and development aotivitiaa. But avan mora 
important to our diaouaaion today ara tha Adminietration'e 
propoaala for thraa nav initiatives, all of which ara containad 
in tha "AMERICA 2000 Excellence in Education Act" tranemitted to 
Congraaa on May 22. 

Thaaa AMERICA 2000 initiativaa focua on providing aaad money 
for tha training of taachara and school laadara and for tha 
development of altarnativa taachar and principal certification 
programs in tha States, In all thraa cases, va ara proposing tha 
authorization of one-time formula granta to Stataa. 

Governors' Acadamiaa for Taachara would ba aatabliahad in 
aach State. Fadaral support would ba providad for 5 yaara, with 
a raguiramant for an incraaaing non-Fadaral match. Thaaa 
acadamiaa would provida currant taachara with opportunitiaa for 
ranaval and anhancamant of thair knowledge and taaching skills in 
tha cora acadamic aubjacta of English, mathematics, science, 
history, and gaography. Soma of tha funds would ba usad by tha 
acadamiaa to reward and recognise outstanding taachara of the 
cora aubjacta. 

Govarnora' Acadamiaa for School Laadara would ba aatabliahad 
in aach Stata to provida currant and prospective principals and 
other school laadara with training in instructional leadership, 

2 
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school-based management, school reform strategies, and other 
■kills necessary for effective educational administration. As 
with Tsachsr Academies, Psdorsl support would bs providsd for 
5 years, with a requirement for an increasing non-Federal natch. 



Funds for tha Alternative Certification of Teachers and 
Principals would ba available for ona yaar only to assist States 
interested in broadening the pool of talent fro* which to recruit 
teachers and principals. Funds would assist states to develop 
and implement, or to expend and improve, flexible certification. 
Through these alternative routes to certification, talentad 
professionals and others who have demonstrated subject Batter 
competence or leadership ability in fields outside of education 
could become teachers or principals. 



These AMERICA 2000 proposals recognize that many teachers 
need to enhance their knowledge of the subjects they teach; that 
teachers must have opportunities throughout their careers to 
renew their skills and their knowledge of their subjects; that 
principals need to be prepared for school-based management and 
real school reform; and that the barriers to both teaching and 
school leadership must be overcome. 



The Administration's proposal for a new initiative under 
title V focuses on the preparation and support of beginning 
teachers, too many of whom come into schools lacking the 

3 
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knowledge, guidance, and support thay naad to develop tha skills 
to ba truly aff active taachars. Tha Partnerships for Innovative 
Teacher Education program would provide financial asnistance, 
through discretionary grants, to partnerships between 
institutions of higher education and elementary and secondary 
schools for the establishment of "teaching sohools" to develop 
and put into practice the best knowledge about teaching. 

A teaching school would be analogous to a teaching hospital. 
It would be an elementary or secondary school whose mission, in 
addition to providing the best possible education for its 
students, would be to serve as tha site for higher education 
faculty and master teachers to work together in the training of 
prospective and beginning teachers. The faculty involved would 
have to include liberal arts and sciences faculty members in 
addition to education faculty. A teaching school would also be a 
site for research and development to improve teaching and 
learning, research conducted not just by higher education 
faculty, but by expert practicing teachers. 

Teaching schools would create opportunities for prospective 
and beginning teachers to integrate theory and practice, to 
figure out, with the help of excellent master teachers, how to 
apply what they have learned in college classrooms to the real- 
life teaching situations they face. Teaching schools would also 
create research opportunities that would overcome the criticism 
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leveled against much of education research— that it is too 
divorced from practice to be useful. 

In order to ensure that teaching schools prepare teachers 
for the most challenging assignments and develop knowledge to 
improve teaching and learning in those settings, priority in the 
award of grants would go to applicants that propose sites in 
which a high proportion of the student body is at risk of 
educational failure, or there is a high rate of teacher 
attrition. Priority would also go to projects that involve 
collaboration with social or human service agencies, other 
community organizations, and the business community. 

Teaching schools would have to serve persons seeking to 
enter teaching through alternative certification, not just those 
from teacher education programs. They could be an excellent 
vehicle for helping talented professionals from other fields, or 
new liberal arts graduates, become teachers. For this reason, we 
are not recommending reauthorization of the Nidcareer Teacher 
Training program currently contained in title V. 

We are proposing that Federal support of any individual 
teaching school be limited to five years, with non-federal 
matching to increase over that period, and with a plan to be 
developed for continuing the teaching school after the Federal 
grant expires. To ensure that lessons will be learned from this 
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program and vill be shared with others, ve propose a set-aside of 
up to 5 percent of appropriations for evaluation and 
dissemination. Our intent is to identify the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of different strategics employed by teaching 
schools and to document their effects on teacher performance and 
student learning. 

Having outlined our nev initiative under title V, let me 
summarize briefly the rest of our title V proposals. As I 
mentioned earlier, ve do not propose to reauthorize the Nidcareer 
Teacher Training program; it vould be replaced by the nev 
Partnerships program. Nor do ve propose to reauthorize the 
School , College, and University Partnerships (SCUP) program or 
the Leadership in Educational Administration Development (LEAD) 
program. The primary functions of the SCUP program vould be 
subsumed by the more comprehensive , nev Precollege Outreach 
program ve propose under title I of the HEA. As for LEAD, ve 
believe the President's proposed Governors 1 Academies for School 
Leaders provide a sore comprehensive, integrated strategy for 
creating the kind of leadership needed for real school reform. 

Finally, ve propose reauthorization of the tvo remaining 
title V programs vith some amendments. We propose to create a 
priority under the Christ* NcAuliffe Fellowships program for 
teachers vho vill undertake fellowship activities on a full-time 
basis. In the current program, the majority of fellovs have 
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carried out their projects while remaining as full-time teachers 
in their achoola. A policy that discourages projects conducted 
on a "moonlighting" basis would lead to the use of program funds 
for more meaningful education improvement activities and would be 
consistent with the original intent of the program authorisation. 
For the Paul Douglas Scholarships program, we propose changes in 
the service obligations of scholarship recipients to entice 
younger students to consider careers in teaching and to ease 
serious administrative burdens on the States. 

Mr. chairman, thie concludes my statement. I would be happy 
to answer any questions you or your colleagues may have. 
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Chairman Ford. Mr. Fenstermacher. 

STATEMENT OF GARY FENSTERMACHER, DEAN OF THE COL- 
LEGE OF EDUCATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA AND 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

Mr. Fenstermacher. Mr. Chairman, I am Gary Fenstermacher, 
dean of the College of Education at the University of Arizona and 
president of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. AACTE is a national voluntary association of more than 
700 universities that prepare elementary and secondary school 
teachers. 

I am sure that we can agree that this Nation is at a critical junc- 
ture with a rare opportunity at hand. During this decade, many 
teachers will retire or change careers, and schools will hire 2 mil- 
lion new teachers to fill the vacancies created. The selection, prepa- 
ration, and induction of these new teachers will be critical to the 
success of school reform. Likewise, many professors in the liberal 
arts and in education will retire during the coming decade. 

Both experience and research have taught us that the reform of 
schools and the reform of teacher education must proceed simulta- 
neously. There cannot be good schools without good teachers. Para- 
doxically, we need good schools to obtain good teachers. At present, 
neither the schools nor the teacher education programs we have 
are as good as we can make them. 

We believe that the proposals I share with you today for Title V 
represent a reasonable commitment by the Federal Government to 
help us better prepare teachers and to create better learning envi- 
ronments for children. 

AACTE's recommendation for Title V is guided by one question: 
What can the Federal Government do to improve our system of re- 
cruiting and preparing teachers and school administrators and the 
continuing education of teachers and school administrators? 

Our answer is in three parts: recruit more minority candidates 
into teaching, promote the simultaneous renewal of elementary 
and secondary schools and teacher education programs, and sup- 

Eort substantial professional development for educators. I will very 
riefly describe our recommendations, which are endorsed by our 
colleagues in 20 educational associations. 

First, minority recruitment: We are concerned that very few mi- 
nority students are preparing for careers in teaching. Minority stu- 
dents make up 30 percent of the enrollment in our elementary and 
secondary schools, but only 12 percent of the current group of 
teachers are minorities, and only 8 percent of prospective teachers 
are minorities. 

To resolve this problem, we propose increasing the authorization 
for the Paul Douglas Scholarship Program, modifying the Paul 
Douglas Program to respond to States' and localities 1 minority 
teacher needs, giving priority consideration to minority students 
when Douglas Scholarships are awarded, and reauthorizing the 
Mid-Career Teacher Training Program currently in Title V and 
giving priority consideration to projects that target mid-career mi- 
norities. 
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Second, program renewal: We are concerned that efforts to 
reform elementary and secondary schools and to revise collegiate- 
based teacher education programs are moving forward independ- 
ently of one another. We recommend Federal support for partner- 
ship schools for professional practice and research. These partner- 
ships would stimulate coordinated program restructuring in higher 
education and in elementary and secondary schools. 

The term "partnership school" reflects the fundamental notion 
of our proposal, carefully articulated joint ventures among educa- 
tors at all levels. The proposed partnerships could serve as sites for 
the systematic induction of students into teaching, provide opportu- 
nities to school personnel to serve as clinical faculty, provide sites 
for basic research on teaching and learning, and serve as sites for 
the integration of new research and understanding about teaching 
and learning. 

Finally, professional development: We are concerned that the 
professional development of educators is both fragmented and un- 
derfunded. We recommend reauthorizing the Christa McAuliffe 
Fellowships, reauthorizing the Leadership in Educational Adminis- 
tration Development Program, and creating up to 10 national pro- 
fessional development academies. 

The academies we propose will provide professional growth op- 
portunities for K-12 school teachers and administrators and for col- 
lege and university faculty engaged in the preparation of educa- 
tors. Each academy would focus on an area that parallels a re- 
search mission for one of the federally supported research centers. 
This conceptual link with ongoing educational research facilitates 
the integration of research findings into practice and capitalizes on 
existing Federal investments. 

At present, approximately three and three-quarter million teach- 
ers and administrators are working in the Nation's schools, and 
400,000 persons are enrolled in collegiate programs leading to ca- 
reers as educators. Redesigning and revitalizing the education of 
more than 4 million professionals is a major undertaking. 

It is our belief that we have an extraordinary opportunity to 
spur major changes in how this education takes place and what 
effect it has on our children, but doing so, we believe, will require a 
tenfold increase in the present funding for Title V. Although we 
know it to be a considerable investment, it is an essential one if we 
are truly serious about educational reform. 

I thank you for the opportunity to testify before you. 

[The prepared statement of Gary Fenstermacher follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I am Gary 
Fenstermacher, dean of the College of Education at the University of Arizona 
and president of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
AACTE is a national, voluntary association of colleges and universities with 
programs to prepare elementary and secondary school educators. 

Ideally, America's elementary and secondary schools should ensure that 
all of the nation's young people will learn to think clearly and critically, live 
honorably and productively, and function effectively in a social and political 
democracy. If schools are to achieve their promise as mainstays of a 
democracy, they must be staffed by teachers who are well educated, who 
clearly understand their profession's moral and ethical obligations in a 
democratic society, who have a solid grounding in the art and science of 
teaching, and who take seriously their responsibilities as stewards of the 
schools. If schools are to have such teachers, teacher education must undergo 
serious renewal in tandem with the reform of public schools. 

Both experience and research have taught us that the reform of schools 
and the reform of teacher education must proceed simultaneously. There 
cannot be good schools without good teachers. Paradoxically, however, we 
need good schools to obtain good teachers. At present, neither the schools 
nor the teacher education programs are as good as we can make them. 

The nation is at a critical juncture, with a rare opportunity at hand. 
During this decade, many teachers will retire or switch careers. Schools will 
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hire two million new teachers to fill the vacancies created. How these 
teachers are selected, prepared, and inducted into teaching will be critical to 
the success of school reform. Likewise, many professors in both liberal arts 
and education will retire. 

We believe the proposals I share with you today for Title V of the Higher 
Education Act represent a reasonable commitment by the federal government 
to helping us prepare better teachers and create better learning environments 
for our children. 

AACTE's recommendations for Title V of the Higher Education Act are 
guided by one question: What can the federal government do to improve our 
system of recruiting and preparing teachers and school administrators? For 
over a year our Association posed this question to our colleagues in the higher 
education and elementary/secondary communities. They identified three 
problem areas: 

• the need to recruit more minority candidates into teaching; 

• the need for simultaneous renewal of elementary/secondary schools and 
collegiate based teacher preparation programs; and 

• the need for meaningful professional development for all educators. 
Our recommendations for Title V of the Higher Education Act are made 

in response to these problems. They expand current successful programs 
and, where gaps exist, suggest new initiatives. 

Colleagues in education associations representing colleges and univer- 
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sities, administrators, and the public reviewed our ideas. Twenty such 
organizations have formally endorsed our recommendations. 

MINORITY RECRUITMENT 

We are concerned that few minority students are preparing to become 
teachers. Although minority students make up 30 percent of the enrollment 
in elementary and secondary schools, only 12 percent of current teachers are 
members of a minority group, and only 8 percent of prospective new teachers 
are minorities. 

Our experience at the University of Arizona shows that we can increase 
dramatically the number of minority students selecting teaching as a career 
by making specific provisions to recruit and retain these students. These 
provisions are not prohibitively expensive. They include a clear, concerted 
effort to hire faculty and staff who are members of minority groups; admission 
standards that make a candidate's minority status in language, race, or 
cultural background advantageous for admission; and the provision of advising 
and support services that work for students who find themselves in academic, 
social, or financial difficulties. With these provisions in place, the University 
of Arizona more than doubled its minority enrollment ir* teacher education. 
The cost for this entire initiative is just $65,000 more than we would oth- 
erwise spend. 

We propose increasing the authorization for the successful Paul Douglas 
Scholarship Program and modifying it to respond to states' and localities' 
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needs for minority teachers. Our proposal asks states to supplement federal 
criteria for Douglas Scholarships to attract people from groups 
underrepresented in teaching in that state or its region. We further recom- 
mend priority consi Jeration be given to these people for scholarship awards. 
Again, to cite Arizona, we have a great need to recruit and train students who 
can teach in bilingual classrooms and in the Native American classrooms on 
the several reservations in our state. In the past, our state has focused the 
Douglas scholarships on students with high academic averages, strong test 
scores, and extensive community service. These criteria attract excellent 
students, but typically not minority students. By encouraging the allocation 
of Douglas scholarships to candidates who are underrepresented in teaching, 
you enable institutions like ours to meet critical teaching needs in our state. 

We also recommend reauthorizing the Mid-Career Teacher Training 
Program currently in Title V. This program awards grants to institutions of 
higher education to establish programs to prepare nontraditional students for 
careers as teachers. This is an excellent program designed to stimulate 
institutional change and to create teacher preparation opportunities for mid- 
career individuals. We recommend that its funding be increased and that 
priority consideration be given projects designed to attract and prepare mid- 
career minorities for teaching positions. 
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PROGRAM RENEWAL 

We are concerned that efforts to reform elementary and secondary 
schools and to revise collegiate based teacher education programs are moving 
forward independent of one another. Higher education faculty and admin- 
istrators and their colleagues in elementary and secondary schools must work 
together toward comprehensive educational change. 

We recommend federal support for partnership schools for professional 
practice and research. These partnerships would stimulate institutions of 
higher education and elementary and secondary schools to promote coordi- 
nated program restructuring. The term "partnership school" reflects the most 
fundamental notion of this proposal— that the authorized activities are to be 
joint ventures of K-12 and college and university educators. The proposed 
partnership schools might serve the following purposes: be sites for the 
systematic and professional induction of students into teaching; provide an 
opportunity to use school personnel as clinical faculty; provide a site for basic 
research on teaching and learning; serve as a site for integration of new 
research about teaching and learning; and disseminate information on good 
practice to other school sites through interactive video and other technology. 

Funds would be awarded to partnership schools on a competitive basis 
from state allocations, and these schools would have the option of organizing 
themselves according to focus areas. For example, a partnership school 
could focus on teaching elementary, middle, or high school students; on 
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providing vocational, bilingual, or special education programs; or on the 
needs of urban or rural communities. States receiving a federal allotment 
would be required to allow partnership schools certain regulatory flexibility 
needed to stimulate program innovation. The federal government would 
provide up to SO percent of the cost of establishing and operating each 
partnership school. Additional funds would be available to schools and 
higher education institutions in partnerships for capacity building, curricular 
revisions, or professional development. 

The Ford Foundation supports several partnership schools and has 
carefully documented their formation and progress. This documentation 
includes interviews with students, teachers and administrators involved in 
these collaboraiives. Excerpts from interviews with partnership participants 
and a description of the collaborative projects are included as an appendix to 
my testimony. These excerpts give us rich detail about how these partner- 
ships have worked and illustrate the importance of mutual commitments by 
school districts and institutions of higher education for the success of these 
endeavors. I encourage you to read them. 



We are concerned that the professional development of educators is 
fragmented and underfunded. Although all school personnel, including 
teacher educators, seek professional development opportunities, most pro- 
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grams focus solely on the classroom teacher. 
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In addition to reauthorizing the Christa McAuIiffe and Leadership in 
Educational Administration Development programs, we propose creation of 
up to ten National Professional Development Academies. These academies 
will provide professional growth opportunities for K-12 school teachers and 
administrators and for faculty in institutions of higher learning engaged in the 
preparation of education personnel. Each academy would focus on an area 
that parallels a research mission for one of the federally supported educa- 
tional research centers. . . such as Teacher Evaluation, Writing and Literacy, 
Student Learning, Vocational Education, or Education in the Inner Cities. 
This conceptual link with the federally supported educational research cen- 
ters will facilitate the integration of research findings into practice and will 
capitalize on existing federal investments. 

Although all teachers, administrators, and collegiate faculty would be 
encouraged to participate in programs offered by the academies, we know 
from research on organizational change that teams of people are more 
successful in achieving change than individuals are. For this reason, schools 
and institutions of higher education, particularly those that have formed 
partnership arrangements, will be urged to identify teams of persons to attend 
academy activities. 

At present, approximately 3.75 million teachers and administrators are 
working in the nation's schools, and nearly 400,000 persons are enrolled in 
collegiate programs leading to careers as education professionals. Rede- 
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signing and revitalizing the education of more than four million professionals 
is a mijor undertaking. You have an extraordinary opportunity to spur major 
changes in how this education takes place and what effect it has on our 
children. But doing so will require a ten-fold increase in present funding for 
Title V. Although we know it to be a considerable investment, it is an 
essential one if our nation is serious about educational reform. 
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Appendix A 



.„.i^?«£2 11 2 win ? fc ar * •• 1 * ct * d comments from interns, teachers. 
S^i2£? r *' facu iiy j «nd education deans involved in Ford 

S22222JiS n ;Iii£ por S #d fc P* rtn,r,hi P «hools. These consents are 
excerpted f roe a forthcoming AACTB Monograph 



I 5 £? y k i 2 si ? ht that emerged from our clinical school project 
and that dominates our design is this— student teaching and 
2E«£if!* f ,ar of should be linked to provide the 

beginner with a coherent, structured introduction to the 
p t2 £ ?!5 ,ion * --7 h ? notion that student teaching by itself 
S^iii 2«!?5£™? t w pr * par * tion for teaching in the current 
i2h*i ?2^5f^ co, 5 2* to ° w* 0 "- *«>ng new teachers 

" h " cr *?t«d two types of drop-outs i the physical drop-out 
«£ietj ,piritual on *- *°th r *» ult in a tremendous cost to 

Another key learning is that partnerships cannot exist 

Zhl 2?ivf22?iH UOU ?' c ?" p i e 5* and °P* n communication among all 
tnestakeholders involved in the partnership. This 

?S?t!! n ii*! i 2 n .52 ,tM various forms and must be both formal and 
ilf^S^i and ? d d«essed to the mission, when communication 
Dieaks down there is no partnership, only competing factions. 

SLf^iliU 9 a always leave room for inspiration. 

ZZXI 2iL U? f^S 9f at "ying developments in our partnership 

? f -? h ? J d, f 1 « n ' bu ? « r,w trom experience and 
!Si«?r 5.° f 4tt d £ vidual P«tfcipants. in January, for 
example, we will be inaugurating a series of 
interdisciplinary units at one of our schools in which teams 
of student teachers will be experiencing an intense, month- 
long, across-the-disciplines introduction to teaching. This 
unique program grew out of the conception of one faculty 
member at Teachers College who asked herself the question 

n2?d ?h-? r ih!! SD! en J ire Pf 0 ^'' " what do •■Piling teachers 
New York NY) getting?-. (Quinn, Project Director, 
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• At its inception the critical issue for the schools and the 
union was that the partnership with Teachers College be one 
of equals . in no way to be seen as a "school improvement 
project* 1 in which the colleae was to be perceived as working 
QXLt as opposed to working with the participating schools. 
For its part the college was equally concerned that the 
schools not be viewed as rescuing their teacher education 
programs . 

One of the most compelling lessons within the project has 
been the complexity of the school/university relationships. 
I'm speaking now not of the personal interactions , crucial as 
they are, but of the institutional interstices between the 
culture of the schools and that of the university* Not 
single formula, certainly not that which characterises one as 
"practice" and the other as "theory" can do justice to this 
complexity. It's not that there is such a vast difference 
between the two institutions as there would be, say, between 
a school and a store, or a university and a government 
office. It is precisely the similarity of the two which 
fosters the illusion that meshing the gears should be a 
relatively simple operation. 

The task of promoting trust among the schools and more 
involvement on the part of the college was facilitated by our 
twenty person planning committee. There developed during the 
course of two years a mutual respect for the energy, 
intelligence and integrity of the participating teachers and 
the teacher education faculty. Very soon the committee . 
became "we" and the larger institutions became "them". There 
is more to running schools, manaqing the activities of the 
United Federation of Teachers and organising the operation of 
Teachers College than just the preparation of teachers, what 
our project has striven to establish with these institutions 
is the need to accord teacher education a higher priority 
than it now occupies— it must be seen as a collaborative 
enterprise. (Qulnn, Project Director, New York, N.Y.) 

e When you talk partnership between university and schools, it 
is like a marriage. We both put up a budget because we both 
benefit. I am encouraged by school administrators 
recognising that because of the quality of experiences the 
paid interns are having, they make excellent substitute 
teachers for their cooperating teachers. By saving funds 
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yS2J i 22aShSr2f t £ ° r univer,it y *°"ow-up visits to the first- 
2L5J? n 2£i y . t * aeh, f • ducati °n program is a graduate-level 

?s 9 ss;r;5ad:a?2 r i:i:ir ntary teach,r • ducati2n *■ ■* 

Now that we have documented the success of the clinical 
scnooi project at the secondary level we have restructured 
S2id°22 hZ £ ring toaather these programs. He know we 

*S :J« t0 i f""* r ? e our » tud « nt « into full time 
attention to the clinical experience on a long term basis. 
(Moore, Dean, College of Education, Gorham, Miine) 

li".? 6 1 ""involved in the original design, development and 
implementation of the clinical Schools project, I am 

e 2?iSi a ii y 4 .E}S a,ad 4 to fc ,e# £*■ ««"*»• I continue to be very 
S2i !# "k- i*, ? ro3 *°i ■ Th * greatest impact on my role as^ 
22Kfc?LS? J 011 ^ of Bduca "°n has been in the areas of 
f?i i ? n »nips and resources. The clinical school model 
absolutely forces the dean to be in dialogue with peers in 
eSnSSiS.'SSS 0 ^ *£• »»P«intendents. 'in the pas? ttoSe 
tSSShSr 23S e rf T« ha ^* S*" 1 P**«»nctory, but now w. are in the 
teacher education business together. 

sh . own 'i*?? 0 * 1 th * clinical schools project and the 
Southern Maine Partnership that we are already actively 
£ n ,T?i V *!L w f? h th * P»*>"c schools in decision-making and 

L d * VGlop "* nt fo 5 • choel renewal and restructuring and 
JShLi! ha 2! c ? nne ? t * d teacher education to that renewal in 
J^iI^.^Ji* 5 ? 1 * d «»nstrated through the clinical 
fS^il P* 0 !* 0 * that we value the school partnerships and 
h££ ?h. Can n,*? CC .? , ;£ ullV w WO f k in Partnership. We already 
52 V L££ihiiV?5 of , tlw -5?59 ol, » w * can dialogue and share 
SPSKJii.E' , In addition, our source for funding of the 
I£!L? 2ri e ; ch ° o1 program was impressed thav we already had a 
j2jJ c £° ondary Program-the sight of our clinical school 

At the University of Southern Maine we have been engaged in 
™!H?2 d h ? ur * of talkin « a »>out teacher eduction? This 
recording of our voices has been a wonderful opportunity to 

with y v h ^ r *?S r : elv " , < f can clearly hear a special Seme 
witn variations t a vision of excellence, a commitment to 
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partnerships, and opportunities for personal and professional 
growth by each stakeholder in the process of restructuring 
teacher education. Through the clinical school project, we 
are bringing educators together. The voices that resonate 
for change exist at every level. And, there is harmony 
between that university and the schools in renewing schools 
and teacher education* (Moore, Dean, College of Education, 
University of Southern Main) 

In reference to university involvement, as a cooperating 
teacher, Z have seen an increase in the time spent here by 
the university supervisor— helping define the work of the 
student teacher, looking specifically at lesson plans and 
sharing in the observations and critiques. This enhances the 
feedback and opportunity for growth for the student. Having 
the student teacher in the classroom with me is also a form 
of enhancement in that there is someone to share classroom 
experiences with, to share in assessing lessons and 
situations and to give feedback to one another. This 
interaction encourages reflective teaching on my part and on 
the student teacher's part. (Rudolph, Noe, Peercy, Clinical 
Teachers, Lassiter Middle School, Kentucky) 

The collaborative fosters communicative interaction among 
interns, experienced teachers, clinical instructors, the site 
liaisons and university supervisors. Unlike other teacher 
education certification programs where a student works only 
with a mentor teacher for nine weeks, an intern benefits from 
a pool of knowledge and experience as they are encouraged to 
dialogue at a greater capacity with numerous individuals 
during the full school year. The breadth of exposure in this 
learning experience is much more productive than the 
alternate narrow model of being assigned to one supervising 
teacher who has not been exposed to the collaborative 
experience. (Freehling, Intern, Pittsburgh) 

There is at least one committee meeting a week related to the 
professional development center. These meeting* involved 
teacher leaders, clinical teachers, coordinators, 
administrators and university representatives and are held in 
the school or at the university, sometimes during the day and 
sometimes after school. All aspects of the collaborative are 
involved in professional development planning and delivery; 
all meetings involve professional growth, interactive 
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communication, sharing of knowledge, values and processes. 
The result is the development of an innovative program and 
professional stimulation. (Gosney, site Coordinator, 
Seattle) ' 

The periodic meetings at the university help in other ways. 
Meeting with the teaching teams and other site supervisors 
helps to increase cross-site collegislity and sharing of 
valuable information and insights. Problems and situations 
which the student teachers bring to our meetings can be 
shared within these groups. More often then not we find 
common problems and develop common solutions. Being a sice 
supervisor helps me grow every day. it has revitalized and 
energized my approach to teaching, it always leaves me with 
unanswered questions which stretch my mind. (Gosney, site 
Coordinator, Seattle) 

We felt that it was important that the curriculum of the 
teacher education program be a model, not just a model of 
good teacher education, but a model of the newest approaches 
in curriculum restructuring. As an illustration of the 
results of that curriculum, teachers in our clinical schools 
are conducting action research on interdisciplinary 
curriculum, are teaching the subject area teachers to work 
with a cohort of students and are using writing across the 
curriculum. Our own university classes show similar 
improvements. Bach instructor in our program is delighted by 
our cohort of interns who share the similarities from their 
disciplines and prepare interdisciplinary teaching units that 
stress experiential learning. Problem solving, reflective 
thinking and cooperative learning are course vehicles which 
show that knowledge is process as well as content. The 
interns use the "foxfire* approach to write stories for 
adolescents. They select themes for microteaching to 
maintain continuity. They write learning contracts and meet 
in conference with individual student about progress on the 
contracts as they learn to work with the exceptional student 
in the regular classroom. (Broyles, University Supervisor. 
Gorham, Maine) * # 

The Arts and Sciences theme of our project has also caused me 
to take more seriously the dialogue that has to happen 
between deans of various colleges within the university. The 
Dean of Arts and Sciences and I have talked about how they 
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need to play a larger role and how we can facilitate that 
even in small ways. AS a result, we have agreed that as we 
begin to write a grant proposal, we will share among 
ourselves to see If there is a chance for collaboration. 
With the clinical schools project as a basis we have gained 
self-confidence in working with university units such as the 
law school, tie have collaborated with the law school in 
writing a grant proposal for the training of teachers. This 
comes as an outgrowth of understanding from the clinical 
schools project that there are more players in the training 
of teachers than just the college of education. (Moore, 
Dean, College of Education, Gorhan, Maine) 

As a university instructor and supervisor, my own development 
has been greatly influenced by the clinical teacher education 
model. I have seen an expansion of my own professional 
knowledge about recent developments in teacher training and 
in schooling, especially learning about rural education. I 
think this comes about because of three components t the 
nature of the students, the linkage with the clinical schools 
and the organisation of the program. The program structure 
and organization have been very intricately thought out and 

Planned with a central director in charge, not dispersed as 
n my other university supervisory positions. I meet during 
the fall semester with the advisory committee and the 
cooperating teachers of ~y assigned schools in preparation 
for the spring internships. During the internship I 
participate in teachers seminars in which all teachers join 
to talk about common problems. There are also wrap-up 
sessions with cooperating teachers and other personnel in the 
schools. This model gets everyone into learning. (Kulawiec, 
University Supervisor, Gorham, Maine) 

I come to this project with the typical liberal arts person's 
distrust of education courses. This is a product of the 
process of years of listening to education etude** Ls and 
teachers dismissing education courses as a waste of time. At 
the same time I never subscribed to the notion that all you 
needed to teach was a good liberal arts education. I know 
from the casualty rate of new teachers that there is much to 
be learned about teaching and that proper preparation of 
teachers was as important as it is rare. (Qulnn, Project 
Director, New York, N. Y . ) 
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At the university X an exposed to the most revolutionary, 
theoretical applications and methodologies for teaching a 
proficiency-oriented, content-based curriculum* At tha 
school with my clinical instructor X am encouraged to 
M £??*?* nt ? ith th *" ideas in the classroom, adapting or 
modifying them to meet the needs of the curriculum and of the 
individual students, A major concern of the collaborative 
project addresses education in a multicultural, urban 
setting. In workshops interns are exposed to and provided 
with vital information regarding individual differences among 
students. Specialists within the school district share their 
expertise in dealing with different learning styles and 
different learning environments. Workshop topics also 
include discussions on students at risk, exceptional 
students, ethnic issues and concerns, and effective teaching 
in an urban setting. (Freohling, Xntem, Pittsburgh) 

Both the interns and the clinical instructors receive 
training in a research-ba'ied teaching model that provides for 
a common language as well as a theoretical base for 
discussing the ef fectivoness of instruction. On the basis of 
this common beginnings he learning process becomes a 
feedback model. Our model "Technical Feedback" virtually 
forces reflectiveness upon novices by guiding them to 
examine, in a given piece of teaching, what went right and 
what went wrong. Relying upon the date collected from 
anecdotal notes taken for a period of ten to fifteen minutes, 
the clinical instructor assists the intern in a n analysis of 
one or two teaching decisions that were effective as well as 
one or two that were less effective. Given the time and 
attention constraints that clinical instructors and interns 
work under, this particular model seems to quite effectively 
engage the novice teacher in a dialogue that promotes self- 
awareness as a decision maker in the classroom. (Granigan, 
Site Coordinator, Pittsburgh) 

While reflective teaching and "teacher as researcher" have 
been project goals, they have been implemented in a variety 
of ways. Some teachers have used "teacher as researcher" 
projects to improve their teaching by carefully observing 
their students' learning, gaining more control over decisions 
affecting their classrooms and the school, and connecting 
educational readings to their practice. Teachers in one 
elementary school nave begun observing each other'* teaching 




and as a result , have combined soma regular and special 
education classes, some teachers have taken a leadership 
role and are assisting other teachers in initiating research 
projects in their classrooms and other teachers have promoted 
the reorganisation o2 the school to give teachers time and 
space to accomplish defined improvement objectives. Within 
the Rochester City School district teachers are now 
consulting with teachers in other schools about becoming 
teacher as researchers. (Hursh, Project Evaluator, 
Rochester) 

e The clinical schools project has certainly made for more 
eliciting teaching in the classroom when we get student 
teachers from the University of Louisville because for the 
past couple of years a lot of very meaningful dialogue has 
taken place between professors in the education department 
and the faculty here at the high school. X think one of the 
big things to come out of this is the closeness that we feel 
because of the networking that has taken place. We've been 
having a number of meetings here in the school about the 
student teaching process and the University is is the process 
of modifying their teacher preparation programs. (Powell and 
Streibel, Cooperating Teachers , Fairdale High School , 
Kentucky) 

e I think that being a clinical training site raises the level 
of professionalism for teachers who are already experts at 
their work because this gives them opportunity to share their 
knowledge with the future teachers. It also raises the 
expectations of the teachers for themselves and for the 
principal* When someone is coming to you for training, you 
get better at whatever you do as you train because you are 
selling yourself and them on the merits of specific 
strategies that help children to be successful in school. 
That's the biggest plus for me in this project. (Xyser, 
Evans , Brown, Gritton and Bush; Clinical Teachers and 
Principal; Wheeler Elementary School; Louisville, Kentucky) 

e it is difficult to expand reflective teaching to include an 
analysis of the historical and social context of teaching, 
it is difficult for educators to connect debates and 
assumptions about schooling to their own practices. The 
histories of testing, tracking, grading and curriculum 
content of the schools can be useful to understanding the 
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origins and perpetuation of exist ina practices. Such an 
understanding can help educators reelect on and question 
their own assumptions about schooling and the needs of 
today's diverse society. (Hursh, Project Bvaluator, 
Rochester) 

e Those of us who were planning to work in Pittsburgh were 
being specifically prepared tor teaching in the urban 
environment. We were asked to identify what equal 
opportunity in the classroom swans as a teacher 
responsibility and set of behaviors. What is the teacher's 
role in selecting instructional materials that are suitable 
for teaching in a multiethnic environment? We debated 
various techniques and strategies that would effectively 
address the multiple needs of a wide variety of students. We 
had to envision what the real urban classroom was like until 
we observed in some summer school classrooms in the city. 
Even with this deliberate effort on specific preparation for 
urban teaching in a multicultural environment, we were not 
fully prepared for the first real teaching experience in that 
setting. (Plynn, intern, Pittsburgh) 
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SITE: Dado County 

GRANT KX: Ford Foundation 

PARTZCXPXTZH6 A0KMCI2I: Dada County public Schools 

Univaraity of Miami 
Florida Xntamational Univaraity 
tfnltad Taaohara of Dada 

PUWZCXPATZHO SCHOOLS: l. cutlar Rldga llaaantary School 

atudanta, 730 - Taaohara, 58 

cutlar ftidf a llamantary School ia altuatad 
in cutlar ftidaa, a suburb 30 alias south 
of Miami's innar city. Tha atudant 
population ia drawn primarily from two 
araaat tha cutlar fcidga neighborhood and 
two lowlnaama bouainf pro j acta, or tha 
73S atudanta in fradaa k-B, 4S% ara whlta, 
31% arm black, is % ara Biapanle and 1% is 
Aaian/Jtmarlcan radian. Approximately 43% 
raoaiva fraa/raduoad price* lunch, Thar a 
ara 18 gifted atudanta # Si tandioappad and 
S7 eMldran raoaiva oompanaatory 
aductticM, Tha madlan aoora on tha 
ataiuftardlaed achievement taata tandad to 
s om a w h at n»£?ad tha SOth paroantlla. 

3. Ollnda ilamantary School 

Studajste, 7S1 - TeacMre, 53 

Olitrf * Slamaatary Sohool la an innar eity 
aohool. Tha atudant population ia drawn 
from both aingle family homas and low- 
inoeaa bousing prejaota. of tha 751 
atudanta in gradaa PK-a, 3% ara white, ts% 
ara Black and 3% ara Hispanic, 
Approximately 33% raoaivad free/reduced 
* prlead lunch. Thara ara at gifted 
atudanta. 51 handicapped and approximately 
441 raoaiva oompanaatory education. Tha 
atandardiaad taat aooraa rangad primarily 
batwaan tha uppar and of tha lat quartlle 
and tha lower and of tha 2nd quartlla. 

3. sunaat Elementary sohool 

atudanta, 713 - Teachera, 75 
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COOFttATXHo TlACKuun Cutler Hid?* II tntary ie 

OllAdA 11— Htltf. 10 

tunttt llomontary n 

centennial Kiddle t 

Southrldgo senior High u 

PROJECT DESCUPTIOMl 

in the opirit of the reform levnmt currently uMuviy with rMptot to 
teacher training, the dui County Public 9011001 System has sstabliehed 
clinical training aentero in collaboration with two local universities and 
tha unitsd Taaohara of Dado, Tto purpooo tho ollnloal training aohool la to 
provide training oantara for pre-eervioe taaohara. Tha pro} act ia daalgnad 
to iaplayant a variation of cogan'a dinioal eupervielon nodal in 
implementing tho praetlea teaching phaaa of tha pre-eervioe teacher training 
program, rive schools, throa elementary ono middle, and ono aanior high; 
?! pr !!2? t i ng TOlioultural dlvereity of our community, hava boon 

idantlflad aa ollnloal training oantara. Thaaa aohool a aro oonaldorod 
centers of excellence and hava outatanding faculties, administrative ataffa 
and etudent populations Houghly 30 to 40 intarna par yaar, both elementary 
and aaoondary la vol, ora aalaotod from oaoh of tho two participating 
univaraltlaa ( Florida Xntornatlonal unlvaralty and UMverolty of Miami) and 
ara matched with outatanding dirootlng taaohara for a parlod of ono yaar. 

Tha aoat aaliont oharaetarlatloo of tho ollnloal auparvialen model to ba 
laplanantad in thla projact ara aa follovox 

Tha major raapenalblllty for tho praotioo taaehlng phase of tho 
pra-oarvlea training of taaohara ia to bo ahlftad froa tho 
univoraitiaa to eleooroom taaohara. 

2. Tha role of tha dlraetlng taaohor ia to bo anhanoad. Mora 
atrlngant orltarla la to bo appllod in tho identification and 
aalaotlon prooaoa. Upgraded and aoro extenoivo training is to ba 
provided and aoro adequate time previelone aro to ba mode for 
carrying out aupervleory responsibilities, presently, completing 
of a Prescribed 13-day training period io required prior to the 
Aoolgnment of a year-long intern. 

3. The Internship period io to be extended from the euetomary nine to 
eighteen veoke to a full yaar. 
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,u 2f »t El«witmry aohool it looatad in the 
auburba in aoutharn Dada county, zt grade 
configuration is x and 3-4. xta atudant 
population ia pradominataly vbita ant 
»i«P**io» "it* *Uy 99% Blaok atudanta. 
of tha 719 atudanta, a a ara in tha glfta* 
program, ii ara handioappad ana aa racalva 
ooapanaatory adueatlan. Appraxliataly ia% 
aaoaiva fraa/raduoad lum*. ma nadlan 
acora on atanaaraiaad aohlavuKnt taata 
tandad to oluatar around tha ao to ao 
paroantlla. 

4. cantanniai Klddla iohool 
•tudanta, 1,387 - Taaehara, ao 

Cantaimtal Klddla achool ia looatad in 
couth Dado County and la ona of tha faadar 

1 »SSL in at Cantanniai, 

ill ara %mita, ait ara alack, 17% ara 
hiapaaio and at ara Aalan/Aaarioan Indian. 
Tvant>*aavan paroant raoaiva fraa/raduoad 
prlea lunch and ai atudanta raealva 
ooapanaatory aducation. Cantanniai haa 
• Um yw ap tlan atudant program, with 
lai handioappad and ao giftad children, 
Tha aadl an aoora on atandardiaad taata in 
raadlng and math oluatarad around tha 78th 
paroantllo. 

5. aouthrldgo aanler High aohool 
atudanta, 3,02a - Taaehara, 221 

Mlaai aauth nidga aanior Nigh aohool ia 
looatad in aoutharn Dada county. St la 
built on #9 aeraa of land and aarvaa f iva 
diffarant oeaaunitiaat Parrina, aouth 
Miami laighta, cutlar ftldga, Uhlaparing 
Pinaa and Ooulda. Of tha a, oaa atudanta; 
aa% ara ufelta, 41% ara OlaaX, aa% ara 
Hiapanio and at ara Xaian/Anarloan Indian. 



Slightly mora than 14% raeaiva 
- fraa/ r aanoad prioa lunch. Thara ara aao 
atudanta aarallad in tha aroaptlonai 
atudant program. Tha aaaa aaora on 
atandardiaad taata in math confutation, 

UHCTH or CLINICAL ona yur for all atutont tMetwr*/ 

PCf Bttl MC t FO» ITOPPCT Intern.. 
T1XCMM\ IMTBtM l 
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4. Activitiea iri to b« provided that era explicitly deelgned to 
develop repport between the Intern and the directing teacher, Tha 
litereturc oltaa thia rapport aa tna alngla most erltloal aapaot 
of tha clinical eupervieion model. 

s. Tha purpoae of oleaaroom obeervation ia to oollaot data regarding 
tha inters' effectiveness on critical dimanaiona of tha teaching 

Kooceo and identify protceeional grovth ewperlencco that aheuld 
provided. Major techniquee used to oollaot data ara tha 
technlquca of aalactiva vcrbetla, audio tepee and vidao tapaa, 

a. Tha claeeroom ohaarvatlon of teaching la to ba regularly preceded 
and followed by formal conferencee aach day. 

7. There la to ba a gradual inoraaaa In tha amount of teaching 
raaponaiblllty eaeigned to tha intern, commencing with total 
raaponaibility or two olaaaaa, aftar a nine-wee* orlantatlen and 
"teacher eseietence* phase* 

t. Tha daily achadula allooatad time for lntama to obaarva exemplary 
teaching behaviors. Aleo, intarna will participate in bl-rwakly 
inaarvioa activitiaa. 

9. aeguler ataffing formula* arm enriched • lightly for participating 
achoola in order to aaeura adequate time for directing teaohera to 
conduct tha required conferencee. 

10. A formal annual eveluetion of tha project la conducted aach year. 



publications: "slcee'd Be the Ties That alndi erecting e 

Productive Work culture in Training Progreue", 
Lore A. K'^loon end Ave o. telltiky 



contact PERSON t or* Kenneth D. walker , Executive Director 

Bureau of Rumen Peeource Development 
Diviaion of Xnmtruotlonal Pereonnel Training 
1010 Labaron Drive 
Miami apringa r PL 99166 
(90S) 617*2002 
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PROJECT DATA SHEET 

Site: Jefferson County, Louisville, Kentucky 

Grantee: Center for Leadership in School Refotm 

Participating Agencies: Jefferson County Public Schools 

University of Louisville 
Jefferson County Teacher* Association 

Participating Schools: 

Wheeler Elementary 

•15 Phase Students; 7 Student Teachers; 3 Experimental Student Teachers 

Wheeler has an enrollment of 481 students in six multi-age teams. The school has developed a 
formal, written mission statement for the trainees assigned to their teams. 

Price Elementary 

•12 Phase Students; 3 Student Teachers; 2 Experimental Student Teachers; 1 Intern 

Price has 600 K-S students divided among three multi-age teams, tegular and advanced 
wornm, and single-teacher classes. The staff and school induction coordinator have offered a 
half -day orientation for trainees and a staff retreat on induction . 

Chenowrth Elementary 

•5 Piiase Students; 2 Student Teachers; 2 Experimental Student Teachers; 1 Intern 

A K-S school of 500 students, Chenoweth has one multi-age team and five single-grade 
teaching teams. The focus of the induction process was to involve trainees in curriculum issues, 
specifically reading and writing instruction. 

Lasslter Middle 

•5 Block Students; 2 Student Teachers 

Located in southwest Jefferson County, Lassiter Middle School has 750 students spread 
among two multi-age and four single- grade, cross-content teams, and one related aits team. 
Lassiier's Induction Committee developed an extensive handbook and held a Critical Issues 
Symposium for all clinical trainees. 

Conway Middle 

•10 Block Students; 8 Student Teachers; 3 Interns 

CcmwayMiddle has 776 students dividedroong six interdisciplinary teams and one related 
arts team. The staff piov'des a formal orientation meeting prior to a trainee's work in the school 
and holds a formal ceremony at the end of the trainee's stay at the school 



ProfM Dtfa Shoot/TU01.«1/So<ly2 ClSWCtnMr tor Loorionhto in School ftoform 
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Brown School 

•4 Student Teachers; 5 Experimental Student Teachers; 2 Interns 

The Brown School is an optional 1-12 institution with 620 students drawn from the entire 
system. Trainees were involved in the development of school-wide restructuring initiatives. 

Fatrdale High 

•8 Student Teachers; 2 Experimental Student Teachers 

Faiidak High it a 9- 12 comprehensive school with 1,066 students. Trainees were provided 
with experiences in many restructuring efforts, including Student As Worker and Teacher Guided 
Assistance. 

Pleasure Ridge Park High 

•10 Student Teachers; 2 Experimental Student Teachers; 2 Interns 

PRP High is a 9-12 comprehensive school with 1,523 students. To enhance their evolution 
into a clinical site, the staff made a commi t m ent to be trained in peer coaching. 

1 jMtyth Af Qifllal P»f"W» fr» fih»W Tr+rhmJ Intern* 

•3 weeks for Phase Students 

•16 weeks for Student Teachers 

•16 weeks for Experimental Student Teachers 

•2 days per week for 16 weeks for Block Students 

•1 year for interns 

nmbtt flg *~**r*Anim% laved per year 

•34 Phase Students 

•42 Student Teachers 

•16 Experimental Student Teachers 

•IS Block Students 

•8 litems 

AnpnriimM Ntimhw ftf fVnprjtinf Teacher Total 120 

Wheeler 23 

Price 14 

Chenoweth 11 

Conway 20 

Lassiter 14 

Brown 12 

PRP 14 

Faiidak 12 

Project Dgacriprinnif Included Separately 

EttMiflttjflffi Wheeler Elementary Induction Handbook 
Lassiter Middle Induction Handbook 
Pleasure Ridge Park High Induction Handbook 



Prof** 0«U 9h—nmjQ1-Mf9Mtyl CLSfrCanlar for L»**traMp m School fMotm 
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finmaet; Donna C. Seafard 

Jeffenon Qxuxy Public Schools Gheen* Academy 
4425 Pteston Highway 
Louisville, Kentucky 40213 
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Summary of Site-Based Activities 
Pleasure Ridge Park High School 

PRP High, a 9-12 comprehensive school of 1323 students, has developed the follow- 
ing: 

a formal orientation period for dinical trainees 

a mentor program matching teachers and trainees from the same subject areas 
a school support team for each trainee and space in the school for those teams 
to meet 

a "teaching/learning lab" in which trainees may experiment with different 
learning strategies and receive feedback from students in a controlled setting 
training in peer coaching for staff members 

a formal orientation handbook and a collection of successful classroom strate- 
gies used by PRP teachers 
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Fairdale High School 

» 

At Fairdale High, a 9-12 comprehensive school of 1 ,066 students, the following are part 
of their induction program; 

teaching experiences for trainees with more than one teacher 
trainees attending and participating in meetings of the Fairdale Steering Com- 
mittee, the primary decision making body of the school 
a math resource room available to trainees 
trainees logging their experiences 

trainees engaged in early field work are paired with student teachers 
trainees working with teams of teachers who plan a program of involvement in 

Fairdale Restructuring programs e.g. Student As Worker, Teacher Guided 

Assistance, US. Is US, an interdisciplinary team 
a Fairdale High Statement of Induction 



Brown School 

The Brown School an optional 1-12 institution with 620 students, is in the implemen- ' 
tation stage of these activities: 

school-wide interdisciplinary teaching teams 

a loosely coupled elementary structure to permit trainees experiences in a 

variety of instructional settings 
a formal orientation process for trainees 

inclusion of trainees in the development of school-wide restructuring initiatives 
development of an induction handbook 



Conway Middle School 

Conway Middle, located in southwest Jefferson County, has 776 students divided 
among 6 interdisciplinary and one related arts teaching teams. The staff has devised 
the following induction activities: - 

a formal orientation meeting prior to a trainee's work in the school 

an informal school support system 

the assignment of trainees in pairs to a teaching team 

in-school seminars, led by JCPS/Gheens staff, on middle school related topics 

a formal ceremony at the end of an trainee's stay at the school 

the development of a clinical trainee handbook 
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Lassiter Middle School 

» Lassiter Middle, a*io located in southwest Jefferson County, has 750 students spread 
among two multi-age, four single grade, and one related arts teaching teams. Its 
induction plan covers the following: 

a handbook, prepared by the staff, for all clinical trainees 

in-school coordinators for university students involved in clinical assignments 

a Critical Issues Symposium designed for staff and interns to focus on school 

instructional points 
a staff retreat in June, 1990, with induction as a primary issue 

Price Elementary 

Price has 600 K-5 students divided among 3 mulii«age teams and regular and advance 
program, single teacher classes. 

The staff and school induction coordinator have set up: 

a half day orientation period for trainees 

opportunities for trainees to work in multi- and single-grade placements 
teams which allow trainees to plan and implement a project together 
opportunities for an individual trainee to assume responsibility for a major 
project 

a staff retreat with induction as a central focus in June, 1990 
Wheeler Elementary 

Wheeler has an enrollment of 481 students in six multi-age, K-5 teams. Its induction 
includes the following: 

a formal written mission statement for the school trainees assigned to teams and 

movement from team to team of these trainees 
an informal mentor arrangement 
involvement of trainees in extracurricular projects 
a coordinator of trainee activities 
a staff retreat in the summer of 1990 

Chenoweth Elementary 

Chenoweth. a K-5 school, has 1 multi-age and 5 single grade teaching teams. Induction 
activities include the following: 

three staff meetings devoted to the creation of professional practice plans 
placement of trainees in a multi-age instructional team 
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PROJECT DATA SHEETS 

SITE: southern Maine 

GRANTEE: University of southern Maine 

PARTICIPATING AGENCIES: 

1. University of Southern Maine 

2. Portland school system - Portland Teachers Association 

3. Westbrook School System - westbrook Educational Assoc. 

4. Gorham school System - Gorham Teachers Association 

5. Kennebunk school System - Kennebunk Teachers Association 

PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS: 

Deering High School ( 950 students, 80 teachers) 
Deering has been in the TSSProgram for 8 years. 

Portland High School ( 945 students, 85 teachers) 

This is Portland High School's first year in the program. 
They lead the state in enrollment of immigrant students. 

Westbrook High School ( 832 students, 85 teachers) 
Westbrook has been in the TSSProgram for 6 years. 

Gorham High school ( 516 students, 42 teachers) 
This is Gorham 's third year with the TSSProgram. 

Kennebunk High School ( 616 students, 52 teachers) 

This School for Excellence is now on its second year of the 
TSSProgam. 

LENGTH OF CLINICAL EXPERIENCE FOR STUDENT TEACHERS / INTERNS : 
Fall: 15 weeks, integrated Spring: 15 weeks, full time 

TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENT TEACHERS/ INTERNS SERVED PER YEAR: 
1988-89: 17 1989/90 - 14 1990/91 « 24 

1990/91 1989/90 1988/89 

Deering HS 6 4 4 

Portland HS 3 

Westbrook HS 5 3 5 

Gorham HS 5 5 4 

Kennebunk HS 5 2 

APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF COOPERATING TEACHERS: 27 (1991) 

Deering 6 

Portland 3 

Westbrook 7 

Gorham 5 

Kennebunk 6 
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PROJECT DESCRIPTION: The program commitment begins with a weekend 
of experiential •ducation in lata August utilizing Outward Bound- 
typa activities. Self -discovery and group support ara anhanca 
through continued opportunitias to explore and axtand oneself in 
Mains 1 s outdoors . After a three-day univarsity oriantation, 
intarns ara assignsd to ona clinical training sits for tha first 
two weeks of school, including taachar work days. During tha third 
week, thay visit aach of tha othar schools for an oriantation, tour 
facilitias, and intarviaws by teachers. Thay ratum to caapui for 
alavan waaks of intansiva study in fiva academic classas - 
sacondary taaching methods, curriculum dasign and evaluation, 
adolascant development, raading in tha contant areas, and taaching 
tha axcaptional studant in tha ragular classroom. During this 
pariod tha intarns continua a Veekly obsarvation day at ona of tha 
clinical sitas for dual purposast 1) to provida concrata examples 
for raflacting on academic laarnings, and 2) to confaranca with 
cooparating taachars to idantify a satisfactory assignment. 

Each coursa also has a uniqua rola or feature. Tha adolascant 
davalopaant coursa utilizes a "foxfire" approach in which tha 
intarns writa Ufa utories froa intarviaws of high school students* 
An intarn selects a theae froa which to develop each lesson plan 
for micro teaching in the teaching strategies class. An intern 
learns how to work with the exceptional student in the regular 
classroom by writing his/her own contract to accoaplish the 
objectives and meets for individual conferences with the 
instructor. The content area reading course is both theoretical 
in its emphasis on the connections between cognition and literacy 
and practical am the instructor uses current high school textbooks 
to model successful teaching/learning activities* The experiential 
learning which includes the Outward Bound activity is a truly 
special university course without walls and without time 
boundaries. The inclusion of a curriculum design and evaluation 
course at the preservice level is unusual, but it is particularly 
important that our program go beyond a skills approach and advance 
the interdisciplinary, aulitcultural, holistic approach to 
curriculum. 

The TSSP Site Coordinator is given adjunct professor status with 
the university plus a small stipend and is given one additional 
duty-free period by the school (except for two persons who are 
department chairpersons and have a reduced teaching load) • The 
Site Coordinator organizes all school activities, monitors 
intern/ teacher progress, observes interns in a teaching situation, 
and participates on advisory committees. The role of the 
cooperating teacher has also been modified and enhanced. An intern 
may work in a collegial situation with one or multiple teachers 
within or across departments. Each cooperating teacher observes 
all the interns in the school as part of further professional 
growth and also in the following year visits one intern as- a 
beginning teacher. 

The interns complete their transition into teaching two weeks prior 
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to the Christmas bru)c r going to their assign** school for *n in- 
depth study of the school organization and tha development of an 
action plan for tha taaching internship which is scheduled tarn 
January through tha third grading pariod in April. During this 
EiEv^w i ? t ! rn " mt for a wttty seminar. After tha spring 
breaK, the interns ratum to campus for raflaction and evaluation? 
including class sessions with aach of thair academic instructors 
from tha fall courses. 



PUBLICATIONS: 

Broylo«r I. (1990) Taachars for Secondary schools Program 
Handbook 7 

Portland: University of southern Maine 

2. Broyles, i. (in press) University Voices from the clinical 
Schools Project. AACTE Monograph. 

3. Broyles, I. (1990) An Alternative Becomes a Tradition. 
Unpublished. 

CONTACT person: Dr. India Broyles 

Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Southern Maine 
220 Bailey Hall 
Gorham, Maine 04038 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT SCHOOL 

A Collaborative Project of School District #3. Teachera College and the United Federation of Teachers 

Box 153 
525 Weat 1 20th Street 
New York, New York 10027 
212-678-3166 or 3347 



SXTSt New York city 

QUmit Teachers College, Columbia University 
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New York City School District #3, Teachers 
College, The united Federation of Taachars. 



P.S.87: Gradas K-5 elementary school, 1054 
students, 58 taachars* P.S.87 is a school 
committed to tha principle of active learning, 
heterogeneous grouping and cultural diversity. 

I.S.44: Grades 6-8 intermediate school, 950 
students, 70 teachers. I.S.44 is divided into 
five mini-schools, all of which stress 
interdisciplinary study as a key component. 



The basic program is a two-year graduate program, 
one year of student teaching, one year of teaching 
as an intern. An alternative graduate program 
offers a one-year intensive student teaching 
internship. 



1990-91: P.s.87 - 16 student taachars, 3 teaching 
interns. I.S.44 - 6 student teachers, 1 teaching 
intern. 



P.S.87 - 19, I.S.44 - 7. 



nonet - 

DUClZPTIOatt The basic program provides for the extension of 
the master's degree program »t Teachers college from one year to 
two. In the second year, selected student-teachers assume 
positions of teacher-interns, team-teaching with two teachers who 
themselves are functioning as a team. The intern teaches four 
days a week at 4/5 salary* The fifth day is given over to 
academic work needed to complete the master's degree requirements. 
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In the alternative program student* serve as studsnt-tsachsrs 
four days a weak for a full yaar. in Hay student teachers will 
tea* together, taking full control of one class for three weeks. 

All participating student-teachers are given a two-day 

tl ! n !*£i 0i, w t0 *5* P r °9 raB taught by school faculty and a aember 
of the Teachers College faculty. 

ft*!?^™?"?} i™ 0 ™**™ introduced this year involves an Intense 
interdisciplinary student-teaching experience at i.s.44. For 

2££ 111™ J n v J !? tt !!! y ' d S rlng th ; i C0 "*9? intersession, students 
"S^ * VB rL day •* • cho ° 1 irking in interdisciplinary teams 
"f^ complementary teams of cooperating teachers/ Special 
interdisciplinary programs, carefully planned in advance, cut 
across the usual schedules and class hours at the school! 

PUBLXCATZOMSi Jon Snyder, Canfllrt P«.oi ufc j Q n In , 

SChQQl/nniversltV CMlahar.fcinn to Plan , 

Professional iwu.i mitnt school r Doctoral 
Dissertation, Teachers college, Columbia 
University, 1991. 

"Teachers College and Two West side Schools start 
Professional Develnoment school," Holmes. Group 

E&OIB, IV, 3 (Spr ,1990), 12-13. " ™ P 

contact ramsoMtDr. Edward Quinn 
Project Director 
Professional Development School 
Teachers College, Box 155 
525 West 120th Street 
New York, Mew York 10027 
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situ 

CtMtMl 

Portlclpatlag 
Aicacloo: 



Partldpatlag 

School: 



Uaath of Clinical 
fcxparisncs for ~~ 
Student Teacher 0/ 
internet 

Total guaborof 
Stucoat Teachers/ 
Interna Stmq Per 
Yean 

Aporonlaata Wo. of 
Cooporotlai Tea chore i 

Project Daa cr lot lone: 



Plttaburgh, PA 

Pittsburgh School Dlstrlct/Uaivarslty Collaborative 

Duqueene University 

Indiana Uaivarelty of Penney lvaala 

Ualvorslty of Plttaburgh 

Plttaburgh Public Schools 

Plttaburgh Pederatlon of Teachers 

Pouaaylvanle Academy fotf the Profession of Teaching 

Pltubucgb Adalnlatratore Assoclatloa 

The. following schools act all couareheaelva urban high 
schools f grades 9-12. Tha first thraa schools ara 
integrated within tha cute Hunan Relations Coemlsslon 
guideline*. George Veatlnghenoa la 100X African- 
Aaerlean, lach of these high schools has within its 
organisational structure la-houca aagoat prograaa. 
Approaiaately 98X of tha taaahars have pactlclpatad la 
tha eight-week prefaaaleaal developaent prograa at tha 
Schenloy Sigh School Taaebac Center. 

Cerrlck High School 

Mo. of Studanta — 1,383 

No. of Teachers — 90 

Laagley llgh School 

No. of Students — 1*085 

No. of Taachars — 79 

Schealey llgh School Teacher Caster 
No. of Studeata — 948 
No. of Taachare — 84 

Gaorga Veetlnghouse High School 
No. of Stud eats — 834 
No. of Teachers — 74 

Studeat Taachare — 1 eeaeeter 
Iateraa — 2 eaaeaters 



Student Taachare 
Iateraa —-17 
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Clinical Inatroctors — 111 (both baelc and higher 
— education) 

The Pittsburgh School Dlstrict/Cniveraity 
Collaborative (P5D/CC) Is eoaprleed of tha Pittsburgh 
Public Schoole (Including tha Plttaburgh Pederatloa of 
Taachare and tha Plttaburgh Adalaiotratore 
Association), Dusuesne Uaivarelty t lad lama Onivarelty 
of Peaasylvaaia, tha Onivarelty of Pittsburgh and the 
Penaeylvanla Acadaay for tha Profaeeloa of Teach lag* 
A year-long planning effort resulted la a prograa 
which promotes teachlag ae a daclsloaaaklng proceee. 
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Pag' 2 



Project Descriptions! 

(cont'd.) 



Publications: 



Contact Parsoni 



The goal of the Colleboretive progrca it to prepare 
student teachers and interns to function as effective 
cUssrooa teachers in a multicultural urban setting. 
Emphasis la pieced on the dcvclopaeat of human 
Interaction stills and perspectives uacesaary to 
function effectively with parents, students and othar 
professionals within this coaaumity of laatnart. 
Following ttaa planalni year (1969-89), fund* by tha 
Ford Foundation and tha Feansylveaie Academy for tha 
Profaatloo of Taaehln| 9 tha PSD/UC operated at two 
fHSfEF* * ltubor ** P»kHc high tehooli dnrlog tha 
1969-90 pilot year, alto funded by a Pord Foundation 
grant. Lcmgley High School It tha tlta for student 
teachers, Mat of whoa tra drawn froa Indiana 
University of Pennsylvania. Schaalay High School 
Taaahar Center houaad tha Intarn tlta for students 
froa Duqoasna University and tha University of 
Pittsburgh. 

During tha 1990-91 school year, tha program is in 
operation at four urban high schools: Carrie* Blgh 
ScVort, Laaglay High School, Schaalay High School, and 
George «m Ungate High School. All sites, except 
Laaglay High School, provide clinical experiences for 
student teachers es well ea interns. 

A new governance structure exists. An Operation 
Committee determines acey of the progreaaatlc details. 
An txccatlvc Coaalttee determines policy end handles 
financial concerns, end e General Assembly feeds 
information and concerns to both groups. 

Currently, Interna end student teachers ere recruited 
and selected through e standerdlsed process. All 
clinical instructors are trained end technical 
feedback la to be given to interns and student 
teachers et least three times per week. 

Groups comprised of both basic and higher education 
personnel in specific subject ereas are now meeting to 
determine what contest specific pedagogy interns sad 
student teachers should be eble ^emonstreu by the 
ead of their clinical experience. 

"A Report on the Pittsburgh School District/ 
University Collebo retire" 

"School District/University Colleboretive, 1969-90" 
(no charge) 

Dr. Judy Johnston, Director 

Pittsburgh School District/University Collaborative 
c/o Schemley High School Teacher Cuter 
Centre Ave. 6 Blgelow Blvd. 
Pittsburgh, PA 13213 
(412) 622-6460 
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The Puget Sound Profewionil Development Center 



Slit: 
Greatee: 

Partidpattag AgtaeiM: 



Pertidpettng Schoole: 



The Qmw Seetdo Am 
The Uidvonliy of Wuhlngm 



ofWMh tofpa 

tail Oootocttom 



TtatUa 
Pogct Sound 1 



Cottm Mm WMk Trftnnf. Bdawodi School Dtwrict 646 
teloaed u i WtaMngtt "School tor the 21«Cmny," 

VmJOGunI in ^ZVBPv f VmO ©» A ImwSI BIvWIi EQb U# VXvCUBQDV ID 

^pgjWti^ to A|HKtt end torta long m tavolveoe&t in UW 



flfrifir MtAtli Trftimf lettrte Irirml DiMrict SdOetadeotiiB 
gidoiH& 7 ead t» ^J^irtiiMicbo^ Undent 

grodce 6» 7, aod I. Anriddkachoolhou^ton^atanASl^ 
pfufiun optloei* 



Lottgth of Clinical Experience: 

Field cxperieooce tot studcot teeehece rr tlsottghoot the teacher pecperedoo ptogxeise* 
B c ca e pt pjy certified itudcnti ipeod feer <pmwfi fa the flckl (6 howi a weeks lySTdme* 1/2 ttmes 
fall dcoX while c co o n d ei y certified tto de ett tpeed three <ytmn (6 hocn e week; lAttaDctfell 
thmX 



1990*1,1 
1991-92 (platted), 28-30 



Two lo five mdecte pieced et eech ichooL 

Total: 20 
OoUeaeHece; 4 

BbMBU 4 . 



Meeeyt 



a 

10 



9 
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Program Description: 



weban imnd not dm at at tow one of the four teteob, uweUuatecnoi^ooj&ewith 
Publication!: 

5oowS^° Ut *• MPDC «*ool preparation program and about the Crater ate available 

Contact Pcraon: Nathalie J. Gehitoi PSPDC Director 

Janet McDentol, Middle School Proeram Ccwdinator 
US Millar HaS, DQ-12 ^ 

Seattle, WA 91193^ 
(206)94*1847 
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Curriculum Development 
and Support 



January 9, 1991 



Site r 



Rochester , New York - 



University of Rochester, Graduate School of Education and Human 
Development 

Rochester City School District 
Rochester Teachers Association 
University of Rochester 
Naxareth College of Rochester 
SUNY Brockport 
Rochester Teachers Center 

ASAR-Aasociation of School Administrators of Rochester 

Partlgip»»4n« School*; 



John Williams School No. 5, Rochester. Grades K-6. 
Enrollment: 403 + 166 pre-K special education. The student 
population is almost equally divided among Black , As is an end 
Caucasian students. One- fourth of the student population 
was identified as having special needs. A high mobility 
rate end a large number of students with limited English 
proficiency contribute to the low test scores. 

Douglass Discovery Magnet, Rochester. Grades 6-8. 
Enrollment: 253 regular education students, 36 special 
education students. School Enrollment: 1314. Five core 
subjects are taught and an interdisciplinary initiative is 
proposed. A mciority of the students entering are under the 
50th percentile in math and reading. The population is 
predominantly minority. 

John Marshall High School, Rochester. Grades 9-12. 
Enrollment: 1419 students, 53.8% of the student population 
Black, 6.8% Spanish and 2.3% ere Asian, 269 students are 
handicapped. The annual droput rate is 15.5%. In grade 9, 
approximately 45.6* of the students are one year older than 
normal. At grade 11, 39.7% are one grad older and 13.1% 
are two grades older. This figure decreases because older 
students tend not to stay in school until their senior 
year. 
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. N.iT.th: full tin., last a «m..t.r of progr« ••< w . nc « 

Brookport: full tin*. l..t > M ..t.r of progr.m •. qu .nc. 

Univ.r.ity of Rocho.tor: El.».nt.ry--full timo, gr.du.to 

yo*r 

Secondary- -full tin., i Mt 

(SSiST of pro * r " B ,,wnc « 

John Willie, school No. 5 - .ight .tud.nt t..ch.ra - Haunch ColK, 
Doutius Niddl. School - IB to ?n «».„j«„». «... u 

(Th. Di.cov.ry MMn.t, SJ^^^S^ST ™ 

from the u of R 

John Marshall High School -Planning Year 

John ITilliuM School Mo. 5 -i« Cooperating Teachers <ona 

special education and ona ragular 
education taachar teem to work 
with ona student taachar) 

Douglaes Kiddle School -is to 20 Cooperating Taachars 

John Marshall High School -Planning Year 

Project Baaqriatlpju 

CollIhSr^fi^ ?»* mc ?* °l the Professional Practice Schools 

23 ESS? isltf SB5gts. , wsr^5Ss BE 



FRC • ) • , 
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etudent learning. Central to a community of liirnin it tho 
•■sumption that every participant (teachers, administrators , parents, 
pupilat student taaohara. taachar educators) ia both a taaohar and a 
laarnar. Thia notion braaka down tha traditional rola boundariaa and 
hiararchiaa in aohoola and providaa an opining for eollaborativa 
inquiry on aohool praotieaa. ' In a community of learners, no ona haa 
tha oomar on knowledge* instead, knowledge ia viawad aa an on- going 
prooaaa of sense-making tht ia conatructad and raviaad through 
interaction. Building aueh a community of learners depends on a 
"radical opan mindadnaaa to rath inking expectations" and axiating 
practical. It "atressee iournay mora than destination, riek mora 
than safety, and affort mora than outcome." Ciaarly aueh a proiect 
can only eucceed in a context of ahared responsibility, ahared 
deci a ion-making, ahared values, and truat. However arduous the teak, 
the potential benefits are great. "By eatabiiahing the environment! 
atmosphere, and incentive to nurture a Learning Community, wa will 
achieve! parity in educational dec is ion -making* equal aaaumption of 
responsibility between local education agencies and university 
researchers; practical , applicable theory development; immediacy of 
intervention! a process, as well aa products, that impact on achool 
improvement and educational effectiveness; an educational community 
that ia more likely to articulate problems and move toward aolutions. 

A community of learners ia grounded in a theory of learning aa a 
aocial prooaaa which locatea learning in the interaction rather than 
the individual (Vygotaky, 1971). What ia learned in the course of 
the interaction ia internalised and beoomaa part of the individual 
learner 1 a repertoire, which suggests how the on-going education of 
teaohera in a community that embodies the norma and values of a 
learning community might impact the teaching prof eaa ion. In the 
context of a learning community, aocial interactions provide 
intellectual stimulation, promote empathy and understanding for 
different perspectives, and offer an important source of professional 
and personal satisfaction. 

In Rochester, New York, these emergent learning communities will 
be known aa Professional Practice Schools. The symbolic ahift from 
"Clinical Training Sitae" to Profeeaional Practice Schools" ia meant 
to capture the collaboration between achool and university 
professionals, all of which are engaged in on-going professional 
development at these sites. Teacher aducatora and univereity-baaed 
researchere have traditionally aeen continuous learning aa necessary 
to the achievement of their profeeaional goala. Thia haa not alwaya 
been the case with teaohera. Profeeaional Practice Schools assume 
that the prooaaa of becoming a teacher neither begins when students 
enroll in their first education course nor ends when they're aaeigned 
their first classroom; rather, Jthe process includes students 1 under- 
graduate liberal arte education and continuea throughout their career 
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Tha following data, requested by AACTE to share with othar Ford 
Foundation Clinical Training programs, illustrata tha pro crest of tha 
Rochaatar initiativa: 

1- Teams of oooparating taaohara workad eolloborativaly 

with atudant taaohara and oollagiata adviaora to halp plan 
and faoilitata a variety of axparianoaa for student 
taaohara . 

2. Instead of one cooperating teacher responsible for a studant 
teacher, tha teaming of special education and regular 
education teachers took place at School Mo. 5. Student 
taaohara at all Rochaatar City School Diatrict sites were 
sneouragad to spend time with support staff (social workers, 
counselors, psychologists) to batter understand student 
naeds. This program was formalised and expanded in tha 
Discovery Magnet , and student teachers visited social 
service agancies in the community. 

3. Collegiate faculty met regularly with teams of cooperating 
teachers and student teachers at each site to discuss 
teaching / 1 earn ins issues. Teacher Res sarcher /Teacher 
Coordinator positions wore established and these individuals 
facilitated all site meetings. 

4. Taaohara at both professional practice sitea in the 
Rochaatar City School District were recruited to lead 
seoiinara for atudant taaohara. A SUNY Brockport grant was 
used to pay Douglass teachers. 

5. A professional library was set up at each Rochester City 
School District site, and the reading materials proved to be 
an invaluable aspect of the program for those who used 
them. Computers were also available in the "professional 
room" at each site. 

Proposed Ch«n««« in Tn.+ ^n-^.] pgiatlflii 

In order to change institutional practices to promote increased 
professional involvement and to generate support that will contri- 
bute to tha suocess of professional practice sites, institutions of 
higher education and tha Rochester City School District will be 
discussing tha utility of current organisational arrangements and 
existing policies. Some of the issues identified as critical in 
improving the teaching/ learning process for novices are as follows: 
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1. Reviewing the reward system for cooperating teachers 

(in a district in which most teachers have a Matters 0«|rtt 
and additional court* work it no longar useful generating 
salary incraasas, tha traditional vouchor has become lass 

functional . ) 

2. Finding soma maans of providing incantivas for collagiata 
faculty to spend time conducting school -based saminars with 
cooparating taachars and student teachers. Publication 
continual to ba rawardad in most rasaarch institutions, and 
taaching coursas rathar than suparvision is valuad in 
teaching-oriented collagaa. Highar aduoation has to work 
collaborativaly with school districts to idantify tha 
"mutual rewards" of connacting thaory and practica. 

3. Examine both tha pre -service aducation of collaga students 
intarastad in urban taaching and tha potential for 
raoruiting Arts and Scianca faculty to halp to axpand upon 
tha axisting knowledge base of taachars in tha public 
schools • 

4. To continue ongoing efforts to re-think the role of 
cooperating teachers in the training . supervision, and 
evaluation of student teachers; and to 

5. continue exploring the way that inquiry, including 
teacher research, can contribute to the improvement of 
student learning. 

During the 1990-1991 school year, a task force comprised of Deans 
or Chairpersons, faculty responsible for teacher education. Rochester 
City School District Curriculum Coordinator, and the Professional 
Practice Site staff will be convened to address these issues. 
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Chairman Ford. Mr. Anderson. 

STATEMENT OF C. LEONARD ANDERSON, NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Anderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
subcommittee. 

I am Len Anderson, a library media specialist at Grant High 
School in Portland, Oregon, and a member of the National Board 
for Professional Teaching Standards, as well as a member of the 
National Education Goals Panel's Resource Group on Safe, Disci- 
plined, and Drug-Free Schools. 

I happen to chair the instruction and professional development 
committee of the 2-million-member National Education Associa- 
tion. NBA includes some 80,000 higher education faculty and staff 
among its members. On behalf of NEA, I appreciate this opportuni- 
ty to share our views on the Higher Education Act. 

No aspect of education is more critical than the skills and knowl- 
edge of teachers and other members of the instructional team. No 
technological development will ever lessen the importance of one- 
to-one involvement between students and professional educators. 
Indeed, as expectations for academic achievement rise and stu- 
dents needs intensify, teaching is more challenging than ever 
before. 

The pivotal role teachers play in the education process must be 
reflected in the support provided to programs that attract and 
retain qualified teachers and help them remain current in their 
fields and effective in their efforts. Title V provisions of the Higher 
Education Act that support teacher education and professional de- 
velopment are among the most effective tools the Federal Govern- 
ment has to promote excellence in teaching. Yet these provisions 
are frequently overlooked and the resources provided these pro- 
grams woefully short of the national need. 

American schools have been grappling with a serious shortage of 
qualified teachers for many years. Personnel shortages are particu- 
larly acute m several critical academic areas, in certain geographic 
areas, and in the ethnic and cultural diversity of the teaching 
force. America's schools will need as many as 2.5 million new 
teachers between now and the end of the decade, and yet, at 
present, too few postsecondary students plan education careers. 

Without significant efforts, including Federal involvement, the 
present shortage will persist and worsen. We strongly support pro- 
grams to encourage individuals to pursue careers in teaching, in- 
cluding the Paul Douglas Teacher Scholarship Program, the Mid- 
Career Teacher Training Program, and the loan forgiveness provi- 
sions of the Perkins Loans programs. These must be maintained 
and expanded. 

Further, we believe Congress should establish new scholarships 
and loan forgiveness programs consistent with legislation intro- 
duced in the Senate as the National Teachers Act. 

At the same time, the subcommittee has an opportunity to en- 
courage rigorous standards for America's teachers. We urge you to 
support funding for the National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards to help us develop assessment mechanisms for a nation- 
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al certification process that assures excellence in professional prac- 
tice. We cannot afford to raise standards for some while lowering 
standards for others. 

Congress must ensure that any resources it expends to support 
nontraditional routes to teacher licensure are used only for pro- 
grams of the highest standards and thoroughness. Congress must 
also expand efforts to give teachers meaningful opportunities to 
extend the breadth of their knowledge and the depth of their un- 
derstanding of human and intellectual development. 

NEA proposes the enactment of and active support for profes- 
sional development schools operated by local education agencies 
and institutions of higher education. Such partnership schools 
would provide an opportunity for prospective teachers to gain clini- 
cal teaching experience by working in concert with veteran teach- 
ers, and they would create an environment for veteran teachers, 
working with other teachers and experts in related fields, to bene- 
fit from educational research in effective instructional methods. 

NEA strongly supports the Christa McAuliffe Fellowship Pro- 
gram as a fitting tribute to a courageous and dedicated educator 
and an appropriate means to reward excellence in teaching. In ad- 
dition, we support reauthorization of the School, College and Uni- 
versity Partnerships Program to help students from low-income 
families take advantage of postsecondary education opportunities. 
And we support thereauthorization of the Leadership in Educa- 
tional Administration program, which could play a vital role in 
school restructuring and renewal. 

Congress has a tremendous opportunity, through this reauthor- 
ization, to help shape the future of education at the postsecondary, 
secondary, and elementary levels by extending and strengthening 
programs in all of these areas. We urge you to take advantage of 
that opportunity, and we pledge to assist you in the coming months 
as you work on this important legislation. 

We appreciate very much the opportunity to testify before this 
subcommittee. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of C. Leonard Anderson follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Mambtrs of tha Subcommittee 

I am Lan Anderson, a librarian at Grant High School in 
Portland, Oregon; a member of the National Board for 
Profeaaional Teaching Standards; a member of the National 
Education Goala Panel's Resource Group on Safe, Disciplined, 
and Drug-Free Schools; and chair of the Instruction and 
Professional Development Committee of the 2 million member 
National Education Association. NEA includes some 80,000 
higher education faculty and staff among Its members. On behalf 
of NEA, I appreciate this opportunity to share our views on the 
Higher Education Act. 

The Higher Education Act is the cornerstone of our nation's 
postsecondary education policy. NEA strongly supports efforts to 
extend and enhance the programs Included In the Act, including 
postsecondary student aid and Special Programs for Students 
from Disadvantaged Backgrounds (TRIO). We believe that 
programs contained in the Act to strengthen postsecondary 
institutions, Including aid to Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities, make a tremendous difference in the quality of 
postsecondary education in the United States. And federal 
support for research and development - as well as institutional, 
scholar, and student support - advances national goals of 
security, economic vitality, and socisl Justice. 

Tltla V - Educator Recruitment. Reten tion, and Development 

I would like to concentrate my remarks today on provisions 
of the Higher Education Act that relate to strengthening the 
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teaching profession. The essential role that professional 
educators play in American education has never been more 
critical in our nation's history. No social or technological 
development will ever lessen the importance of having qualified 
professionals in each and every classroom and learning center. 

Teaching today is more challenging than ever before. 
Standards for literacy and numeracy, and the diversity of the 
curriculum, have changed dramatically in our effort to keep pace 
with the demands of today's workplace. At the same time, the 
range and intensity of problems that America's youth bring to the 
classroom have increased in recent years. For example, the 
numbers of children in poverty, children who have limited 
proficiency in English, and children who come from single parent 
homes or who live with neither parent have risen sharply over the 
past two decades. Teachers and other school staff have 
increasingly had to contend with these challenges with limited 
outside assistance resulting from budget cuts at the federal, state, 
and local levels. 

In this environment, teachers must be equipped to do more 
than recite facts and grade tests. And teacher preparation and 
professional development programs must be designed to give 
professional educators both skills in subject matter and teaching 
methods end an understanding of the relationship between 
human needs and learning styles. 

Despite the critical nature of teacher education to the 
successful achievement of the National Education Goals, set forth 
by President Bush and the nation's governors in 1990, vv« total 
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funding Itvtl for programs contained in Title V wae only $21.4 
million In Fiscal Yaar 1991. Indtsd, only four of tha programs 
authorized undar Title V wara provldad any funds at all this ysar: 
Chrlsta McAullffa Fallowshlps, Paul Douglas Taachar 
Scholarships, Mld-Caraar Taachar Training, and Laadarship in 
Educational Adminiatrativa Davalopmant. 

Wa urga you to placa appropriata amphasis on tha full ranga 
of Tltla V programs, including tha authorization of Professional 
Davalopmant Schools and othar NEA-proposed initiatives, and 
support these programa in subsequent appropriations msasurea. 
Without federal laadarship and support for programa that promote 
quality teaching and taachar education, the National Education 
Goals will remain a dream, rather than a plan. 

Teacher Sh ortages: A Challenge to A cademic Excellence 

America's schools face acuta shortages of qualified teachers 
and other professional staff. These shortages have at least three 
distinct features. Personnel shortages are particularly aavere in a 
number of critical academic areas: mathematics and science, 
foreign languages, bilingual education and English as a second 
language, education of the disabled, and early childhood 
education. Serious teacher shortages exist in certain geographic 
areas, especially in rural and urban communities. And our 
schools face a critical shortage of minority teachere, a shortage 
that diminishes our society's ability to provide appropriata role 
modela for minority and nonminority youth and to conduct 
educational programs that are sensitive to cultural differences. 
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Unless we take Immediate stops to address It, the teacher 
•hortaga in tha U.S. may bacoma avan mora aavara in tha near 
futura. 

a By tha yaar 2000, America's public schools are expected to 
need nesrly 2.5 million new teachera to replace those retiring 
or leaving and to keep pace with projected enrollment 
increases. And yet, higher education institutions are 
preparing only 100,000 teachers for licensure each year. 

• The minority enrollment In the nation's public schools Is 
about 30 percent and rising; the percentage of minority 
teachers is only about 10 percent and projected to decline. 

• At least one-fourth of all teachers have limited English- 
proficient students in their classrooms; fewer than 10 
percent of all teachers provide either bilingual or English-as- 
s-8econd-language instruction. 

• Almost two-thirds of disabled students are in regular 
classrooms; and yet, most teachers have not had specific 
training in special education. 

NEA believes the reauthorization of Title V of the Higher 
Education Act provides an opportunity to help shape a viable 
solution to the teacher shortage. We urge Congress to extend and 
enhance Title V programs that encourage individuals to enter the 
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teaching profession, support quality teacher preparation 
programs, and maintain meaningful f . essional development 
programs that help teachers remain effective, and therefore more 
likely to remain In the classroom. 

Addressing the Needs 

NEA strongly supports programs in Title V that enhance the 
professions! development of practicing teachers in elementary, 
secondary, vocational, and postsecondsry schools. Quality 
teacher education and professional dsvelopment are central to 
educational excellence and education reform. NEA has alrsady 
presented to the Subcommittee detailed recommendations on the 
reauthorization of Title V and other provisions of the Act. 
Following are some of our key recommendations. 

e Tha Higher Education Act should establish a $25 million 
authorization to fund resesrch activiti es of the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards, in ad dition to the SB million 
recently appropriated for tha Board. 

The National Board for Professional Teaching Standards is 
developing standards and assessment mechanisms to be used for 
national teacher certification. Such certification would serve as an 
additional means to assure that educators meet high standards 
for professional practice. 

We recognize that Congress and the President recently 
agreed to provide almost $5 million to the Board for Fiscal Year 
1992 as part of P.L 102-27. Moreover, separate legislation has 
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been introduced as S. 347, authored by Senator Dodd, and H.R. 
2697, authored by Representative Pat Williams, to authorize $20 
million over five years In matching grants to research and develop 
standards and assessments for teachers. Including the 
authorization for Board support in the Higher Education Act would 
assure a strong link between activities of the Board and existing 
po8taecondary research and teacher education programs. 

e Ifal Higher Education Act ahould establish and maintain 
programs to support Individual* who wlah to pursue careera In 
teaching, including reauthorization of the Paul Douglaa Teacher 
Scholarship* program, tha Midcaraa r Teacher Training Program. 
expansion of loan forgiveness provisions of the Perkins Loans 
programs, and tha establishment of new scholarships and loan 
forgiveness programs. 

NEA firmly believes that federal efforts to attract individuals 
into the teaching profession must be expanded. We recommend 
the inclusion of provisions in Title IV, the Stafford Loan Program, 
to provide for cancellation of Stafford loans for individuals who are 
employed as teachers in either schools with large numbers of low- 
income students or in specific academic disciplines identified by 
state education agencies as a shortage area. In addition, we 
support expansion of provisions in the Perkins loan cancellation 
for teachers program that would permit cancellations for teachers 
of mathematics, science, foreign languages, special education, 
bilingual education, or other areas identified by the state 
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education agency. Similar provisions are contained in the 
National Teacher Act of 1991 , S. 329, sponsored by Senator Pell. 

NEA also supports the reauthorization of the Paul Douglas 
Teacher Scholarships program which encourages outstanding 
high school graduates to pursue teaching careers. The 
authorization for Douglas Scholarships should bs increased to 
$25 million for each of the next five years. 

In addition, NEA supports the reauthorization of the Mid* 
Career Teacher Training for Nontraditlonal Students program. 
NEA favors diverse efforts to expand the supply of qualified 
teachers. And yet, we cannot emphasize strongly enough that any 
efforts to expand the pool of persons available to teach must be 
done In a way that assures students are taught by individuals with 
adequate preparation in both subject matter and pedagogy. 

In recent years, NEA has taken a careful look at alternative 
routes to teacher licensure. Critical elements of effective 
alternative routes to licensure include: 

• High standards for entry into a program - including a 
bachelor's degree ~ must be maintained; 

• The professional studies component of a nontraditlonal route 
program must be conducted in conjunction with a state- 
approved college or university teacher education program; 

• Practicing teachers, the Association, teacher educators, 
state legislators, the state education agency, and the state 
standards board must be involved in the systematic 
planning of a state's nontraditional route; 
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• Extensive support for tesehsr candidates must be provided 

by veteran teachers; and 
e Non-traditionally prepared candidates must achieve the 

same state standards in basic skills, subject matter, and 

pedagogy as those required of traditional route teachers. 

The RAND Corporation's Center for the Study of the 
Teaching Profession published a study In March 1989 entitled, 
"Redesigning Teacher Education: Opening the Door for New 
Recruits to Science and Mathematics Teaching." The study is a 
valuable guide to anyone considering alternative teacher 
preparation programs. 

The report concluded that "nontraditlonal programs that 
follow a more 'traditional* preparation approach - providing 
substantial pedagogical coursework before recruits enter the 
classroom and providing supervision and gradual assumption of 
responsibility during s practicum - are more effective in the eyes 
of their participants. Programs that severely truncate coursework 
and place candidates in teaching positions without adequate 
preparation or supervision are less well-rated by recruits. 
Unfortunately, these include the alternative certification programs 
that, in our sample, trained a sizable number of new entrants to 
teaching." 

In short, a crash course in teaching - designed primarily to 
increase the supply of teachers - without adequate attention to 
appropriate pedagogical coursework and significant assistance 
from mentors and supervisors in th* early years, will only dilute 
the quality of education and take us farther away from meeting the 
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National Education Goala. No fadaral funda ahould bo providad to 
assist nontraditlonal routes to teacher licensure that do not meat 
high standards for preparation and entry to the profesaion. 

• The Higher Education Act ahould e stablish and maintain 
authorization of S1QO million In FY92 and much auma aa may be 
neceaaary for the f ollowing four yeara for Profeaalonal 
Development Schools. 

NEA recommends that the Higher Education Act provisions 
authorizing the Profeasional Development Resource Centers be 
amended to establish assistance for proposed provisions of Title 
V that would create "Profeaalonal Development Schools," aa 
described in our detailed recommendations presented separately 
to the Subcommittee. The purpose of Professional Development 
Schools would be to strengthen teacher preparation and 
professional development programs, provide an opportunity for 
clinical development for new teachers, and eatablish partnerships 
between schools and colleges and universities. 

Professional Development Schools would concentrate on 
programs that help teachers make effective use of instructional 
technology, enhance teachers' subject matter expertise, and 
enable teachers to ahare information and research on effective 
teaching and learning methods. 

NEA has been instrumental in strengthening relationships 
between higher education institutions and elementary and 
secondary schools. NEA's Center for Innovation in Education and 
NEA atate and local affiliates have been involved in a collaborative 
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projtct to design clinical training schools for ths practice teaching 
phasa of teacher preparation. For the past several years, NEA has 
been working with the Ford Foundation and the American 
Association of Colleges of Teacher Education in the Clinical 
Schools project. At present there are seven pilot sites that involva 
schools, higher education institutions, and NEA affiliates in 
dsveloping effective models for prospective teachers' clinical 
experience. 

In addition, the NEA Center for Innovation helpa foster 
effective collaboration between higher education institutions and 
elementary and secondary schools by helping to make research 
data available to K-12 practitioners while making education 
researchers aware of day-today experiences in America's public 
school classrooms. 

The proposed Professional Dsvelopment Schools could 
benefit from (JEA's sxperience in thess araas. Moreover, 
Profeasional Development Schools would help revitalize public 
education by assuring ongoing opportunities for sxpanding one's 
breadth of knowledge and repertoire of skills and establish 
enduring links between ressarchers, experts in related areas, and 
classroom teachers. 

e Tha higher Education A ct should Include reauthorization of 
the School. College, and University Partnerships Program, 
including Increasing the authorization to $20 million In FY92 and 
such sums as may be necessary for tha following four years. 
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Our nation must expand access to postsscondary education 
to assure the nation's future economic vitality. One means of 
achieving that goal is to maintain partnerships between 
postsecondary institutions and secondary schools that serve 
disadvantaged students. 

According to the Congressional Research Service, jobs 
requiring the highest level of educational attainment will increase 
far faster than those st lower levels. By the year 2000, the number 
of managerial, professional, and highly technical jobs will increase 
by 29 percent; moderately high level technical, health, and sales 
careers will increase by 20 percent; moderately low level 
production, craft, and service occupations will grow by 14 percent; 
and laborers, food preparation, cleaning, and maintenance jobs 
will grow by 14 percent. 

And yet, access to postsecondary education is still 
determined largely by family income. Congressional Research 
Service issued a separate report in 1989 that indicates that only 16 
percent of 18- to 24-year-olds from families with incomes below 
$15,000 are enrolled in higher education compared to more than 
55 percent of those from families with incomes above $50,000. 

The more secondary and postsecondary institutions can do 
to tutor, counsel and otherwise assist students from low-income 
families to take advantage of postsecondary education 
opportunities - and help them to be successful once enrolled - 
the better the U.S. will be able to achieve its economic goals and 
extend opportunity to all. 
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In the reauthorization, NEA racommanda axpanaion of 
provlaiona daflning grant prafarancaa to Includa atudanta whoaa 
native languaga la othar than English. 

a The Highn Education A ct should Include reauthorization of 
tha Christa McAulHfa Fellowship Program. Including Increasing 
tha authorization to &3Q million In FY92 and auch auma aa may ba 
nacaaaary for tha followin g four yaara. 

NEA strongly b jpports tha Christa McAuliffa Fallowahlp 
Program which la daaignad to ancouraga and raward axcallanca in 
taachlng by providing an opportunity for outstanding taachara to 
continua thair education, davalop innovative programs, or angaga 
in othar activities that will improve the knowledge and skills of 
taachara and the education of atudanta. The Christa McAuliffa 
Fellowship program is a fitting tribute to a courageous and 
dedicated educator who ia an inspiration to millions of Americana, 
especially taachara and atudanta. Moreover, it ia an appropriate 
meana to reward excellence in teaching that affords highly 
competent educators an opportunity to improve their skills and 
experience - and the quality of education for the students they 
serve. 

Additional funds should ba provided for this program 
through both tha authorization and appropriations process to 
expand access for participants and enhance opportunities for the 
students who ultimately benefit from this program. 
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• The Hlflhlt Education Act ahould Include reauthorization of 
tbl Lsadarahlp In Educational Admini stration Program. Inc luding 
Increasing tha authorization to $15 million In FYQ2 and such auma 
M may ba necaaaary for tha following four yaara. 

Improved leadership skills of elamentary and secondary 
school administrators Is critical to tha success of public school 
reform and restructuring. Programs supported under the 
Leadership in Educational Administration Program address such 
issues as management, problem-solving, instructional analysis, 
student discipline, and time management. NEA believea efforts to 
improve the skills of school administrators should be continued 
and expanded - especially in the context of the national drive for 
education reform and renewal. Moreover, we believe priority 
ahould be given to funding projects that encourage and prepare 
minorities and women for administrative positions and to funding 
programs in shared decision-making and other effective school 
restructuring strategies. 

Conclusion 

Postsecondary education institutions are an integral part of 
efforts to improve the quality of education in the United States. 
Teachers and other instructional staff are critical to efforts to meet 
the National Education Goals by the year 2000. And programs 
that directly address the knowledge, skills, and experience 
necessary to be an effective educator, such aa those provided 
under Title V of the Higher Education Act, must be considered a 
priority if public education is to change and improve. 
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The U.S. Department of Education plays an important role in 
providing resources, leadership, and technical assistance to 
education institutions and individuals, and must, therefore, be 
provided an opportunity to continue its efforts. Congress has a 
tremendous opportunity through this reauthorization to help 
shape the future of education at the postsecondary, secondary, 
and elementary levels by extending and strengthening programs 
in teacher recruitment, education, and professional development. 
We appreciate your support, and look forward to working with you 
on this important legislation. 

Thank you. 
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Chairman Ford. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sanders, looking quickly at your proposals, it appears that 
the governors' academies for teachers are basically what we de- 
scribe in Title V now as professional development resource centers, 
Title V, part C, subpart 1. And the governors' academies for school 
leaders and leadership in education is the LEAD program in Title 
V, part C, subpart 2. 

Alternative certification of teachers and principals is dealt with 
in Title V, in the provision adopted during the last reauthorization 
for mid-career teacher training for nontraditional students, Title V, 
subpart A. 

Tnat suggests to me that \he authors of your proposals would 
like to improve upon the programs that presumably are being ad- 
ministered by your department at the present time. And that sug- 
gests that there ought to be room for us to work on improving 
these existing provisions in the law to meet the new goals that you 
might set for them or to make them function better. It looks like 
we are starting out in the same direction. 

But then you go on to say that you want to repeal the Mid- 
Career Teachers Program and put in its place an alternative certi- 
fication program, which suggests that a legislative history that we 
would develop like that would say that encouraging an architect or 
an engineer to make a mid-career change to obtaining certification 
as a teacher is not the way we want to go, but that we want to find 
some wholly hew set "of alternatives. Then you go on one step fur- 
ther and talk about alternatives for school administrators. 

Let me put this kind of a hypothetical to you. We dealt with this 
issue, and I thought that Mr. Goodling and I had worked out an 
acceptable compromise with the administration in the last Con- 
gress in the President's education bill, which did well on this side, 
did well in the Senate, but the conference report came a cropper 
over there. 

We have already adopted legislation to deal with this issue that 
was at that time acceptable, and I would assume the committee 
would have no trouble returning to that. But youare back with a 
new suggestion that says that the alternative certification would be 
based on life experiences, without being very particular in your de- 
scription of what "life experience" is. 

Now, when we talk about mid-career changes, and somebody is 
already a practicing architect, engineer, doctor, lawyer, something 
of the kind, and goes back to be a teacher, we understand what we 
are talking about. But when you submit that we would tell the 
States, from Washington, that they ought to have a way other than 
using education credentials to determine who a certified teacher is, 
that s where it begins to get problematical for me. 

My State has had probably by now two or three dozen cases this 
year of so-called Christian schools that they have decertified to 
meet the compulsory attendance requirements of our State, be- 
cause they operate without a single certified teacher. Their re- 
sponse is that the teachers are indeed qualified, because Mary Sue 
has been teaching Sunday school for 10 years before she started 
teaching fifth grade math. 

There is some concern in my State that we might be telling the 
States that they had to take Mary Sue's 10 years of experience as a 
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Sunday school teacher as evidence that she is "a teacher" for all 
purposes and bypass the other requirements in the State for a fifth 
grade teacher. That indeed is a phenomenon that is not a figment 
of somebody's imagination but an already existing problem in my 
congressional district. 

I go past a little building with a church name on it, and one day 
I noticed that it says, "Fine Christian education, K through 6. 
And the following year, I go by the same school, and I see the same 
size building, same size parking lot, everything is the same, but 
now the sign says, "Pine Christian education, K through 12." 

I am told by my State superintendent and his people that they 
haven t hired any school teachers in the meantime, and they are 
now purporting to hold out as an alternative to the requirement of 
our State law that children under the age of 17 will attend the 
public school or its equivalent in some kind of an academy. Now, I 
am being kinder than other people who describe it. 

That is a new phenomenon in my district that coincidental 
came into being when the threat of school busing took place. And 
there are some people who quite cruelly suggest that the real 
reason for those academies is so that children of like kind will not 
have to associate in a classroom with children who are different. I 
don't make that suggestion. I am concerned about the quality of 
education and how you maintain a compulsory school attendance 
law. 

Now, we already know the trouble that happened in Pennsylva- 
nia, when I believe the Mennonites succeeded in getting a very lim- 
ited decision that, because of the very specific strictures of their re- 
ligious community, it was possible to believe that an adequate edu- 
cational opportunity was being presented. 

The court came out with a very limited determination that that 
particular group of people had such a well-disciplined structure 
that it was safe to assume that they were meeting the require- 
ments of the Pennsylvania law for compulsory school attendance 
even though some of the teachers in the Amish school did not have 
qualifications that would have given them a job in the public 
school. 

That triggered, in the Midwest, a whole reaction of, "Okay. If 
Pennsylvania can do it, we can do it." My State is not going to ap- 
preciate me helping them to have fourscore of these cases next 

{rear instead of threescore this year. It's an already existing prob- 
em. 

Are you prepared to spell out to us a definition of "life experi- 
ence" that would substitute for education that would eliminate 
Mary Sue's 10 years as a Sunday school teacher as being adequate 
experience to become a classroom teacher? 

Mr. Sanders. I think, Mr. Chairman, that we would prepare for 
you a statement about what would be meant by an adequate life 
experience. Your own statement reinforces, though, the key deci- 
sion maker in this discussion about who is and who is not licensed 
to teach is the State itself. 

That's what our proposal recognizes, that two things have to be 
at work. If we're talking about training programs to add the addi- 
tional knowledge and skills for individuals that otherwise have the 
academic credentials, we're talking about one kind of a program, 
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and that's what the mid-career teaching program deals with. The 
other side is a State's policy apparatus that allows alternative 
routes or alternative certification to exist. 

What we are proposing to you is a one-time effort that would 
allow States the latitude ana the wherewithal to focus on the 
policy question for themselves and to work that out for themselves. 
It would not be up to us to define what that policy would have to 
be, but rather would be the State's as the final determiner. 

Chairman Ford. I read your statement a little differently. I read 
your statement to conclude that our legislation would tell a State 
that it will adopt alternative teacher certification; that we won't 
simply suggest that maybe alternative certification is a good idea, 
that we wUl tell them that that's all right. 

That, in my State, is going to trigger all kinds of grief. And I 
want to be parochial enough about this to say that I can't support 
the idea of throwing something that broadly defined out there and 
starting a new war. 

Now, I've had Catholic schools, Lutheran schools and Baptist 
schools in my district the whole time I've been here. This has never 
been a problem, because, while they are all good teachers, adher- 
ing, one presumes, to the faith of the church that is running the 
school, they also went to college and became schoolteachers. 

This is a new phenomenon of people who want to bypass that 
whole thing, and it comes out of Mrs. Schlaffley's idea about keep- 
ing your kids out of school until they are age seven and teach them 
at home in your front room. That caught on with a lot of people. I 
have heard the statement, "I went to school. I quit in the eighth 
grade, but I know more about my kid than any teacher, so I'm 
going to keep him home." 

That's what schools have to deal with in enforcing compulsory 
school attendance laws. It is the compulsory school attendance 
aspect that causes the States to have very specific laws about what 
you and I, as a parent, must do with our children to meet the re- 
quirements of that law. We have a criminal possibility in my State, 
if we do not do everything within our power to keep our children 
in a public school or its equivalent, as defined by Lie Wtate, until 
they reach a certain arbitrary age. 

It varies by State, but I don t know of any State that doesn't 
have some kind of compulsory school attendance law. That goes 
back almost to the very earliest days of the American public school 
system. It is that requirement that in turn puts the State in the 
business of deciding what is an equivalent school. 

It is a modern phenomenon of the proliferation of groups of 
people who choose to set up alternative schools that leads to the 
problem of, "Are vou discriminating against me because of my reli- 
gion when you tell me that I can't run a K through 6 school in my 
church." Now, we are walking into the middle of an ongoing, exist- 
ing embroilment that every chief State school officer, I believe, in 
the country has to one extent or another. 

I don't see that this committee wants to walk into the middle of 
that with a can of gasoline and start spraying it around. It's a very, 
very dangerous area to tread, and, for myself, I want to suggest to 
you that I will work with you, but we have to have a more finite 
definition of how you will be able to look at what a person has 
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done with their life and decide that they would make a good teach- 
er. 

There is going to have to be something that ordinary mortals, 
who don't have the ability to look into people's minds and souls, 
can do to tell a teacher when they see one. The way we do it now is 
very simple, we say "You've got to get a college degree, and, in ad- 
dition to that, you have to have at least 15 hours of pedagogic sub- 
jects that show that at least you know how to grade a paper, and 
conduct an attendance record, and that sort of thing." 

It wasn't too long ago we had many States that were satisfied to 
let elementary school children W taught by high school graduates. 
In fact, I went to a teachers' college after World War II where 
teachers were in the classroom— and I won't mention the State, be- 
cause we have a member from that State on the committee now— 
who hadn't finished high school. 

And some of them were coming to school at the same school I 
was going to, a little teachers' college, to get a degree, because it 
made a difference in how much money they could command, not 
because they couldn't get a job without a high school or college 
education. 

We thought all that was behind us. I don't see what school 
reform has to do with sliding us through the back door into going 
back to repeat the turn-of-the-century battles that we thought were 
behind us. There must be a good reason behind the administration 
Proposing that there be alternative methods of determining who 
should teach that do not rely heavily on educational attainment. 

Mr. Sanders. Mr. Chairman, with all due respect, I have consid- 
erable experience in the issue that you are talking most about this 
morning, the debates about compulsory attendance and its dimen- 
sions as it affects the types of schools in a State. 

And the motivation on the administration's part for proposing an 
alternative certification program for the Federal Government 
draws actually out of the desire to allow people who are otherwise 
academically qualified, as you mentioned, perhaps an architect, 
perhaps a lawyer, perhaps a mathematician who at mid career or 
maybe even earlier, persons that had completed degrees in a liber- 
al arts college and have worked a couple of years, and then decide 
that they want to alter their career path and to teach. And they 
have the academic credentials to make good teachers. 

Our motivation is out of the desire to look at policies that would 
allow them to enter the classroom and to function as teachers. And 
we draw very heavily off of the experiences such as the one in New 
Jersey, as a Ptate that has worked with alternative certification, 
not as a means for watering down qualifications so that certain 
classes of schools do not have to meet typical certification require- 
ments, but rather to allow highly qualified individuals in other 
fields the opportunity to enter into teaching. 

We would be happy to work with you. We will get you a sharp- 
ened definition as to what we are talking about in this proposal. 

Chairman Ford. I think that we are talking around the essential 
issue here, and I think that rather than try to promote the idea 
that we reject your alternative certification, we ought to t-y to 
refine it in some way. Your language can be read, in its best sense, 
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as suggesting that a very heavy reliance will be put on such things 
as other forms of education. 

But you still can't answer the auestion, could I substitute 10 
years as a Sunday school teacher for 10 years of life experience 
that would make me a math teacher? 

Mr. Sanders. Our intent is the answer to that is no, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Ford. All right. Now, if we can find a way to define 
what you want to do so that there is no mistaken impression given 
to people that we are trying to promote an alternative system that 
will get anything less in the way of academic quality, we can do 
business. 

Mr. Sanders. I think we can work on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ford. I would encourage the committee to try to help 
you accomplish that. 

I noticed that the alternative certification that we adopted in the 
last reauthorization was a grant program going to teachers 9 col- 
leges to teach an architect how to be a teacher. 

It was pretty well understood that virtually everybody on this 
committee has one or two degrees and some more, but most of us 
can't teach in an elementary or secondary school in our States be- 
cause we have no pedagogical training, and that is required by 
most of the States. We can teach at any college or university, be- 
cause there is no requirement that you be educated to be a college 
teacher. No disrespect to my friends who are teaching in college. 

But Mr. Chandler responded to that by saying, if we're going to 
get mathematicians to come into our high schools, there are people 
who have the skills, engineers being one of the categories, who 
might be interested in taking a fast course over at the teachers' 
college to get their 15 hours or whatever was required in the State 
of Washington at that time, and we adopted that. 

There has not been very much enthusiasm in the Department for 
it, and it has never been included in any President's budget since 
we did that in 1985-86, I guess. But it seems to me that we could 
broaden that and indicate that we are serious about doing this and 
solve a good deal of our problems. 

The appeal that Mr. Chandler's proposal had was that it did not 
get us into the quagmire of uneducated, in a formal sense, people 
being suddenly certified for a classroom. It got us into the position 
of taking people like yourself, who was first educated to be some* 
thing other than a teacher, and turning you into a teacher. 

I don't know whether 15 hours is still the requirement, or wheth- 
er that is adequate. But it means some sort of commitment on the 
person's part that makes them stop at least long enough to sign up 
at the teachers' college to discover "It doesn't matter now long I ve 
been a lawyer; I'm not a high school teacher. The only place I can 
be made a high school teacher is at a teachers' college. ' 

That's kind of a nice discrimination against me as a lawyer that 
I think ought to be kept. That was the reason we took that ap- 
proach. Now, maybe what you want to do could be built onto tliat, 
but I don't think it ought to be proposed as you propose it as an 
alternative by repealing that approach. That was an answer to 
people who said, We've got to find a way to get more mathemati- 
cians into the high schools." 
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Well, I don't think with teachers' pay you are going to attract a 
whole lot of mathematicians into the high schools, because, if you 
are indeed a good practicer of any of the exact sciences, you can 
make a lot more money and have a lot more satisfaction doing 
something in your profession than you can in a classroom. 

We aren t turning our backs on any of these opportunities to 
expand upon the teachers' pool, but we want to be very, very care- 
ful. Since the two of you sitting side by side have taken diametri- 
cally opposite positions on repealing Mr. Chandler's legislation, I 
would like you to give some further consideration of how you could 
both have something and neither of you have everything Maybe 
you can work something out for us. 

I believe I have some high school students from my district who 
have just come into the room. One of them had a terrible accident 
yesterday on the subway, I am told. Is she all right now? 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. Coleman has gone upstairs. We are losing people to the ele- 
mentary and secondary debate upstairs. The Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Committee is also going to be considering the proposals you 
have, but since they so closely parallel the existing Title V, we 
thought it might be quicker and easier if we could pick them up as 
a part of reauthorization and accommodate the concerns that you 
are expressing, Mr. Sanders, on behalf of the Department, without 
getting the other two gentlemen at the table out there opposing 
our legislation. 

You seem to be at other's throats at the moment. I don't suspect 
that there is any reason why you couldn't work something out. 

Mr. Sanders. We might be agreeing on more than what might be 
expected. We might be disagreeing at some points where we would 
be at one another s throats. We are not talking, in the admini«Bt« 
tion s proposal, about a less rigorous training program. In fact, we 
are very, very interested in rigorous training, both on the academic 
and the pedagogical side. 

We want teachers who are both qualified in their subject matter 
as well as teachers who know how to teach. Probably the point 
where we would disagree is that all of the routes that would pro- 
vide the ' how to teach" having to come, necessarily, from schools 
of education. 

Chairman Ford. Since Mr. Coleman isn't here, I will impo&j on 
the absent committee members to go a little further with you. I 
have discussed this with the Secretary. 

Governors' academies for teachers would be established in each 
State. 

Mr. Sanders. Yes. 

Chairman Ford. Governors' academies for school leaders will be 
established in each State. That raises the question, what does "gov- 
ernor s academy" really mean? Does it mean that we are going to 
tell the State that the governor is going to operate an academy, or 
does it mean what we usually mean when we talk about sending a 
program into a State, that that program will be administered by 
whatever agency the constitution and the laws of that State deter- 
mine to be the appropriate one. 

The language I reic-r to is in Public Law 100-297, the most recent 
restatement of it. "The term 'State educational agency' means the 
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officer or agency primarily responsible for the State's supervision 
of public elementary and secondary schools." That's not new lan- 
guage. 

Way back in 1965, when we passed the Elementary and Second* 
ary Act, Mr. Brademus on this committee, Mr. O'Hara, and I, start- 
ed an ongoing feud with the chief State school officers, because the 
chief State school officers said, "We want to run everything," and 
they couldn't get us any votes to pass the legislation. They can get 
votes now; they are a much different organization. 

And from time to time the Governors Association would come in 
and say, "We want to run things." And we would say, "Fine. Get 
your State legislature or State constitution to let you do it." My 
State, by constitution, prohibits the governor from interfering in 
the operation of any educational program within the State. He 
doesn t even get to name anybody to represent him, to have a vote 
or a voice in making education policy. 

The Governor of Alabama, as George Wallace used to demon- 
strate constantly, runs everything, from colleges to grade schools, 

Kicks principals, transfers kids, does all those things. But in the 
lidwest we have a strong tradition of local control of the districts 
by a local school board and a local superintendent, who probably is 
as suspicious of the State superintendent in any midwestern State 
as State superintendents are of the Office of Education in Washing- 
ton. 

Now, I want to make sure that you don't literally mean that we 
should change the operating officer in my State to operate these 
academies from the chief State school officer to the governor. 

Mr. Sanders. Mr. Chairman, each of the States are unique. This 
proposal is drawn out of a relationship, over the last 2 years, with 
the governors and the President working on a strategy to improve 
education in America, and it is reflecting the importance of the 
governor's role and the essential nature of his or her leadership in 
the State that drives the designation of the academy as a gover- 
nor's academy. 

Nothing in our proposal would fail to respect the constitution or 
the appropriate determination of the people in that State through 
the legislative process as to the governance of such programs. 

Chairman Ford. We are talking about matching funds here, 
aren't we? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, we are. 

Chairman Ford. And the minute we start talking about using 
State educational funds for matching Federal funds, the State is 
going to insist on its sovereignty. And if all we are talking about is 
calling whatever it becomes a ''governor's academy," because that 
sounds good, I have no problem with that. 

But if we are literally going to direct that the office of the gover- 
nor in each of the States would operate these education programs, 
then I have a problem with it. Because then we are trying to 
change the laws of the 50 States, and particularly my own State, 
which says to the governor, whoever he or she may be, "You stay 
out of education." 

Mr. Sanders. Mr. Chairman, in the three States where I have 
worked, in each of those cases, Federal funds coming into the State 
would be reauthorized or reappropriated by the State and a deter- 
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mination made as to who would administer those programs within 
the State, who was the appropriate authority to do so. Nothing 
here would keep a State, through its legislative process, from doing 
so. 

Chairman Ford. Let me read your bill that you have before us. 

Funds appropriated under Section 308, the Secretary shall make a 
one-tune, five-year grant to each State in accordance with this part 
to establish and operate governors' academies for teachers to recog- 
nize outstanding teachers." 

Then it goes on to say, "The governor of each State shall use the 
States grant to make competitive awards to the State educational 
agency, local educational agencies, institutions of higher education, 
other public and private agencies." That specific language says we 
would send money to my State and say to the governor, if he was 
disposed to do so, "Pay no attention to the chief State school officer 
or any other school authority in the State, and spend the money 
where you want to." 

You're getting us into another local war. The war between local 
control and State control in midwestern States is formidable. In 
midwestern States, this just doesn't get it done. All of the major 
West Coast States have the same kind of a set-up we have. There is 
no real difference in the governance structure in California and in 
Michigan. 

In fact, the real difference that now exists is that the chief State 
school officer is elected at-large in California and might be from a 
different political party or philosophy than the governor, and that's 
where you're really going to have a fight. 

At least in my State, when we adopted a new constitution, we 
quit electing the State superintendent. But many States elect them, 
and frequently I've come into a situation where you have a Demo- 
cratic governor and a Republican chief State school officer, ai.J 
they may have run against each other at one time or another, and 
they are very jealous of their powers. 

Can we send this money the same way we send Title I money to 
State—or Chapter I money now— or any others? Would that still 
meet the requirements of the governors* academies? Spell out the 
purposes, but send it out there and say, "To whomever it may con- 
cern, in the State of Michigan, whoever is responsible for spending 
education money, you will spend it on these purposes." Would that 
meet your requirements? 

Mr. Sanders. Mr. Chairman, I think even sending the money to 
the governor would accomplish that same end, because the gover- 
nor cannot just build a budget and spend without the legislative 
authority to do so. And I'm talking about his State or her State leg- 
islative authority to do so. 

Chairman Ford. He doesn't need any legislative authority to 
spend this Federal money. This goes to the governor to be passed 
out within the State. 

Mr. Sanders. In the States where I've worked, Mr. Chairman, 
the governor would still have to have his State legislative authority 
to spend that money. 

Chairman Ford. 1 aon't know how they presume to preempt our 
authority to send Federal funds into their States. Now, I know that 
it is common practice to take Federal funds and their distribution 
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into account when distributing State funds. So the way they do 
that is purport to be appropriating the Federal money to the local 
communities, but in fact they are not doing it. 

In Chapter I, for example, we had a State that tried to do that, 
and we reauthorized the Act one year later and took care of that 
problem. You cannot get around the bypass that is in there. Every 
time we have found somebody trying to redirect education money 
from the way we have directed it, we have put a bypass in the act. 
Originally, we had to learn that from experience; later, you will 
find boilerplate in every one of these acts that protects the educa- 
tion agencies against some intervening force, including the State 
legislature, getting the Federal dollars. , 

In your case, your proposal has matching funds in it, which fur- 
ther complicates it, because we can't even take a purist attitude of 
"We'll just give this to the governor/' because the governor isn t 
going to get the matching funds unless the legislature appropriates 
them. That complicates it even more. 

If we are going to say that from Washington we are encouraging 
a governor's academy, then we had better send the money to some- 
body and tell them what we want an academy to do. And I don t 
have any problem if it's called the "governor's academy. Some 
States might not like this because we call it a "governor s acade- 
my." I don't know why the administration would want to get into 
local politics. 

Mr. Sanders. Mr. Chairman, there is a strong sentiment in the 
administration that for education reform to work it is going to take 
dynamic leadership from the governor of each State. This strategy 
emphasizes time and again that recognition. 

Chairman Ford. Nobody on this committee could agree with that 
position more than me. But in my 27th year on the committee, I 
nave to see the governors for the first time put their money where 
their mouth is. The current Secretary of Education sticks out like a 
sore thumb amongst other governors because he did in fact put his 
money where his mouth was. „ 

After "A Nation at Risk" was published by Secretary Bell, the 
Governor of Tennessee raised taxes and raised teachers pay and 
said, "We're going to have better education in the State. All the 
other governors started holding meetings, and they gave us goals. 
And when you asked them, "Well, who is going to pay for this? 
The answer was, "Well, we haven't got to that yet. 

So anybody who has been on this committee for any length of 
time is not very impressed that governors' offices have been .great 
initiators of education reform, either within the States or national- 
ly. Now there is a new role being suggested, that we won t just sit 
back and see what the several governors are doing where they ex- 
ercise their power in their States, but we will see what the gover- 
nors, collectively, can, through the Federal Government, impose on 
all the rest of the States. „ ....... 

That's troublesome. You are looking at a States' rights liberal 
Democrat. That's an anomaly if you ever heard of one. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Ford. And we're getting into States' rights with this. 
We are wasting your time and mine goi^g over and over this, be- 
cause I have raised these concerns right from the very beginning. 
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If you want to legislate and get a governor's academy out there, we 
can help you do it, but you have to come to some agreement with 
us on whether or not we are going to wade into a fight between 
chief State school officers and governors, and legislatures and gov- 
ernors, and local superintendents and governors. 

There is a role for everybody in this thing. Everybody has a good 
idea about how to do it, but if we are going to spend Federal tax 
dollars, we are going to expect to have something to say about 
what we expect them to do that is going to improve education for 
children. 

And I'm not willing to trust any governor I know, and I know a 
lot of them. I'm not willing to trust any governor I know to decide 
what is best for the expenditure of Federal education funds in his 
State. That's our job, with the help of the Senate and the Presi- 
«1f;ftt. And then we have your auditors to find out whether they are 
curing it or not. 

But the kind of confrontation we're moving toward here is trying 
to change the Federal Government into being a super State depart- 
ment of public instruction. The Office of Education was never in- 
tended to have a superintendent of public instruction. It has a sec- 
retary. The language in the bill, and I helped to write it, that cre- 
ated him says he shall not do a whob lot of things that in States 
we tell State superintendents they shall do. 

We assured our conservative colleagues, when we passed that 
legislation, over and over on the floor that we would never create a 
Federal superintendent of public instruction. We want to keep that 
promise. 

And our friends over at the Heritage Foundation will be down 
your neck in a minute when they begin to read the material they 
were sending us when we were passing the Department of Educa- 
tion legislation. We legislated all those restrictions on the depart- 
ment that they wanted, and we're not going to, by the back door, 
tear them down now. 

Mr. Sanders. Mr. Chairman, we're not interested in changing 
the Secretary to commensurate authority with a State superintend- 
ent of public instruction, let me assure you. 

Chairman Ford. I know the Secretary is not, and I don't believe 
you ar-. 

Mr. Sanders. No. 

Chairman Ford. I'm not at all sure that these legislative propos- 
als, which may or may not have had their genesis in your depart- 
ment, are coming at u- from the same direction that you are. I'm 
not criticizing you, Ted. I don't have any quarrel with you, and I 
don't have any quarrel with the Secretary. 1 find myself dealing 
with very compatible, intelligent, thoughtful people when I deal 
with either one of you. 

But these legislative proposals may or may not have started out 
over there with those bean counters in OMB, and I don't trust any- 
thing that comes out of there. I mean, I'm going further toward 
you than I really ought to, as suspicious as I am, and not just be- 
cause it's your administration. The antithesis, I guess, of Will 
Rogers, I've never met a budget person that I could like. 
[Laughter.] 
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Chairman Ford. I apologize for taking the time of the other gen- 
tlemen, and I appreciate the fact that we did have an opportunity, 
however, to indicate that this committee wants to work with Mr. 
Sanders and with the Secretary and that the differences we have 
are not differences on where we want to get to. 

It's sort of like an argument between a Baptist preacher and a 
Catholic priest. They all want to get to same place, but each of 
them has a better way to do it. That's kind of the problem we're in, 
but I doubt that we're as far apart as the Baptists and the Catho- 
lics are. I think we're a lot closer. We may be between the Missouri 
Synod Lutherans and the American Lutheran Church, someplace 
in that kind of a little division. 

I see the Baptists are going to have a big fight this weekend over 
control of a college. I'm going to read that with interest because it's 
a warning to me for us not to get into those fights. It's coming up 
this weekend, is it not? One faction is accusing the other of renting 
all the hotel rooms in town before the convention so that the oppo- 
sition won't have any votes at the convention. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Ford. I thought the Democratic Party was bad. 

Mr. Sanders. I was going to say it sounds like politics to me. 

Chairman Ford. That's good, old-fashioned Baptist politics. 

I thank you all, and we will go on with Title V tomorrow. 

Mr. Payne has an opening statement which should be inserted in 
the record preceding all of this discussion. 

The next hearing on Title V will be next Tuesday at 9:30. 

[Whereupon, at 1:20 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair.] 

[Additioi ;a\ material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Mr. Chairman and Nubiri of the Committee: 

X am Albert Shanker, Preeident of the American Federation of 
Taachara. I want to thank you for thia opportunity to praaant our 
union' a views on tha reauthorization of tha Higher Education Act of 
1965. Tha AFT, with aora than 750,00 members nation wide, has a 
graat interest in this legislation. Ha rapraaant mora collaga 
faculty than any othar national organisation and va work in tha 
public achoola which ara haavily impacted by national higher 
education policies. 

The AFT has taken an active role in the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act and haa submitted to this Committee a 100-page 
document outlining ita legislative propoaala. A summary of our 
recommendations is attached to my testimony. 

Mr. Chairman, early in thia reauthorization process you made 
a statement that ve took to heart. You said that everything was on 
the table for review and reconsideration and that you were open to 
all suggestions no matter how unpopular they might be. I applaud 
that view because I believe we must take aome bold steps to shake 
up our education system. 

The American system of higher education atanda aa a model of 
opportunity and excellence to the entire world. The dramatic 
expanaion of higher educational opportunity after World War n 
through the 6.1. Bill placed college within reach for milliona of 
Americans. The continued expansion of opportunity through the 
poet-Korea and post-Vietnam 6. 1. Billa and the 1972 Higher 
Education Act provided millions of qualified students with the 
financial means to pursue a collage education. Studies have 
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deaonetrated that this expansion of highar aducation contributad a 
treaendoua aaount to our poet-World War XX econoaic growth and, in 
fact, raturnad far more aoney to tha traaaury through incraaaad tax 
eollaetiona than tha program coat. 

Mow, however , va baliava that thara hava baan aoae 
unanticipated conaaquancaa of our currant prograaa and va offar 
aoaa auggaationa today with an aya toward!" expanding opportunitiaa 
vhila developing policiaa that can halp iaprove aducational 
achiavaaant. 
ADMISSION STANDARDS 

Recent studies indicata that thara ia a diract ralationahip 
batvaan high achool achiavaaant and entry-level, eaployaent. 
Econoaiete John Biahop and Jaaaa Roaanbaua argua that ona of tha 
raaaona our country lags in productivity ia that Boat U.S. atudants 
who ara not haadad for collaga don't take achool work aa aarioualy 
aa thair paara in othar industrialized countriaa. It 'a not that 
our kids can't do tha work; it'a that auccaaa in an Aaarican high 
achool haa littla ralavanca to tha kind of job you gat whan you 
graduata or to your ability to ba adaittad to collaga. Equally 
disturbing ia Biahop'a findings that in intarnational comparisons 
our top atudants did not measure up academically to tha top 
atudants in othar countriaa. 

Tha logical response to this is to aaka achiavaaant in high 
achool count for aoaathing — both acadaaically and in employment. 
We ahould ba letting students know that what thay do in high achool 
will make a difference and that this will ba true for all atudants. 
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And wa should ba letting colleges, univarsitiaa and eaployars know 
that thay aust taka tha laad in this araa. 

Tha tima has coaa for Aaarican collagas and univaraitiaa to 
bagin moving toward aatabliahing standard* siailar to thosa 
aaployad by our intarnational coapatitors for tha adaission of 
atudanta to institutions of highar aducation. Our currant 
standards for collaga admission no longar sarva tha intarasts of 
our nation or of studants saaking highar aducation. 

In ordar to saa vhara wa ara today, wa aust taka a look at 
soaa of our coapatitors who raquira that thair high school studants 
aatriculata with tha skills naadad to do collaga-laval work. In 
Garaany, for axaapla, fully 30 parcant of aach group coaplating 
high school goas on to graduata froa collaga. Tha studants who ara 
adaittad to collaga pass a rigorous sat of axaainations that 
parhaps only 5 parcant of Aaarican high school studants could 
ms tar. 

In contrast, our lowar adnission standards do not rasult in 
mora collaga aducatad studants. Our high school and collaga 
dropout ratas ara high and thosa who do not coaplata collaga ara 
oftan laft with huga dabts froa loan programs and ara no aora 
anployabla than whan thay startad. It is claar to aa that high 
standards for collaga adaission ara not incoapatibla with 
aducational opportunitias. 

I proposa that collagas and univarsitiaa voluntarily sat 
adaission standards coaparabla to thosa of othar industrializad 
countrias so that studants will know that thay hava to acquira 
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their high school education in high school rather than college and 
ba prapared to do collaga-laval work to ba adaittad to a highar 
aducation institution. If needed, studants who Beet thasa 
standards for adnission would ba abla to hava their antira 
aducation paid for by tha fadaral and stata governaents. if 
collagas and univarsitias will not do this willingly, wa should 
considar tying tha fadaral aid availabla to than to thair adoption 
of a sat of national standards and thair attantion to studants 1 
performance on a sat of national exaainations. Similarly, wa 
should considar conditioning studant aid on a studsnt v s performance 
in a naw national examination system. 

Of coursa, this could not and should not ba dona right away. 
Nav curriculum frameworks, standards and examinations taka tina to 
davalop. claarly I aa not talking about a one-shot, make -or -break, 
aultipla-choica taat takan towards tha and of a student's high 
school caraar. But although tha system i aa talking about will 
hava to ba phasad in, it should not taka foravar. 

Sometimes I think our problaas in aducation cona from a 
failura of nerva, not froa a scarcity of good idaas. Now I know 
that what I aa proposing today — and hava bean espousing for sobs 
tiae — raisas a lot of questions and concerns. I believe soma of 
those concerns are legitimate. But we should not be afraid to 
considar an idea because it is not perfect or Bight disrupt the way 
ve have become accustoaed to doing business, we in the APT take 
the view that the federal role in education has been properly 
expanded to include considerations of educational quality and 
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performance along with the traditional federal concerns of accaaa 
and equity. No major program of aid to elementary and secondary 
education has passed this Committee without inclusion of provisions 
designed to spur improvements in school performance. The AFT did 
not resist this trend ~ in fact, we welcomed it. Now is the time 
to apply the same scrutiny to postsecondary programs. 

Higher education admission standards have a profound effect on 
the work students do in high school. Currently, more than half of 
our high school graduates go on to college. If we include the 
population of students that attend vocational schools, the 
percentage rises to two-thirds. 

Many of these students do the minimum amount of work, just 
enough to get by. Teachers and parents keep telling them it's 
important to study and get good grades because their futures depend 
on it. But the kids know better. Doing well in school doesn't 
make much of a difference. 

This wasn't always the case. When most of us went to high 
school, our parents told us to work hard and get good grades so 
that we could get into college. It used to be that getting into 
college was a serious, competitive business. Now that's only true 
for the tiny percentage of students who want to go to highly 
selective colleges. The rest of the students who want to go to 
college will be able to find schools willing to admit them even if 
they haven't mastered high school level work. Lack of money — not 
achievement — is the main barrier. Our goal is exactly the 
opposite — to establish a system where those who can meet world 
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class star ards will have the financial assistance to go to 
col lags, 

We ara all involved in a national affort to make American 
education world class. Colleges and universities should take the 
lead by developing admission standards that match those of the rest 
of the world. In addition, we must commit more resources to the 
development of programs that serve that important half of our young 
paople who are not looking to go to a four-year college. In F.Y. 
1991, government grants and loans totaled $18.1 billion. The 
federal government should begin to evaluate the effect of the funds 
spant on higher education with an eye towards making performance as 
important a goal of federal aid as acceas. 

Higher standards for college entrance cannot be achieved 
fairly without taking steps to make sure that students know what is 
going to be expected of them and that high schools offer a 
curriculum that can prepare students for the new standards. The 
time to begin is now. We know that this approach cat* work. 

In a recent paper entitled "Rethinking Education's Cinderella 
Reform," Barbara Lerner, a lawyer and psychologist, outlined what 
I believe to be some simple and effective steps to raise student 
achievement. Lerner argues that if we apply the lessons of the 
minimum competency movement which required that students be able to 
read simple material and perform simple calculations before they 
could get their high school diploma, we could begin to close the 
big achievement gap between U.S. students sn* students in other 
industrialised nations. 
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Although assailed by many, the minimum competency movement 
succeeded and after 15 years of thai* standards virtually all of 
our 17-ysar olds were literata and numerate* The reform vorkad 
bacausa thara vara four idantif .labia and articulatad 
characteristics. Thara was a clear standard: can you raad and do 
arithmetic at this laval? Sacond, succass at Mating this standard 
was measurable with a single test. Third, thara vara important 
incantivas involvad: Kids didn't gat thair high school diplomas 
until thay passad tha tast, Thay knew what thay vara supposed to 
do and thay knew what was at stake. Finally, teachers were free to 
decide how to get their students to achieve them these standards. 

Lerner advocates new, advanced standards for students 
graduating from high school, entering collage and graduating from 
college. The issue is not can our students achieve at higher 
levels — it's figuring out how schools can stimulate them to do 
so. A system of advanced competencies with clearly articulated 
goals and incentives could do this. 

The major focus of this hearing is teacher training and we 
have offered our ideas on this important subject. One thing is 
clear to me, however, a world class standard for college admissions 
will have a more profound effect on the quality of the nation's 
teaching force in the future than almost anything else that has or 
will be suggested to this Committee. 

As I indicated earlier, adopting such standards and tying them 
to federal aid could not be implemented right away. Making 
eligibility for federal aid dependent on academic performance as 
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well as on economic status would be a big step. Ha would naad to 
ba abla to accurataly aaaaaa a student's ability to do college 
laval work* We would naad to aatabliah meaningful atandarda. Wa 
would naad to lat kida — and thair taachara — know what waa 
•xpected of them ♦ Wa would naad to ta 1 1 paranta that tha ir 
ehildran would ba rawardad for good achievement. And, wa would 
naad to tall collagaa and univaraitiaa that thay would ba raliavad 
of tha burdan of remediation and could raturn to thair basic 
mission. 

If fadaral aid wara tiad to performance, studants would know 
that studying hard in high school would pay off later. Gaining 
admission into collaga would no longar ba automatic. And collagas 
and univaraitiaa could mova away from baing "secondary schools 11 or 
remedial schools and become true institutions of higher learning. 

Under the system I am proposing, soma students would not be 
eligible for college or university admissions because they would 
not be ready for college. Our responsibility to those students 
would not end. He would need to continue efforts to help those who 
want to go to college to become eligible, we must beef up the 
availability of non-collage career and technical training. The 
community college system must be expanded and improved in order to 
do an even better job. Community colleges are important and have 
roles to play in both college preparation and the provision of 
training for those who wish to enter the work force without 
attending a four-year collage. 

And for those who do not want to go to college, we would also 
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need to work with businesses and urge the* to riward student* vho 
do well in high school with better jobs and better pay. So 
students who do not go on to collaga will know that if thay do wall 
in high school, thay will improve thair proapacta for thm future. 
Tha rippla affact craatad by higher collaga admission atandarda 
would raault in across-the-board improvement in our nation's 
aducational performance. 

PELL GRANTS AND AID TO LESS THAN HALF-TIME STUDENTS 

Bafore I turn to tha iaaua of taachar training and 
recruitment, I would lika to briafly comment on two othar important 
isauaa — Pall Grants and aid to students who attand achool lass 
than half-time. 

Tha APT proposal for Pall Grants ia claar and simple. It 
provides basic access for a commuter student at a state collage. 
We have recommended increasing the grant to $4,000 from its current 
level of $2,400. This grant provides for a $1,500 tuition 
allowance, the average tuition cost at a state college. Th". $2,500 

♦ 

educational cost allowance is based on the fact that the average 
cost of books, transportation and board for a commuter student at 
a state college is now $2,558. This formula is reasonable and fair 
and states plainly that the first priority is to provide genuine 
access to an education. The privata college student would not get 
one penny less under this proposal, thus resulting in a gain for 
both the public and private college student. 

I believe that Congress would be making a mistake by not 
retaining — and funding — the Pell Grant provision that provides 
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aid to students who attend school on a loss than half -t 1m basis. 

The prof i la of tha poatsacondary atudant has changad 
dramatically. Nora than 40 parcant of collage students ara above 
tha age of 24, and at community colleges, tha average age is 30. 
The number of part-time students continues to increase , and more 
students are independent of parental support or head their own 
households. Our country 1 s economic plight has resulted in more 
students being forced to change the way they obtain an education. 

The aid to lass than half-time students provision ensures that 
those in the greatest categories of need can receive support for a 
portion of their college attendance costs if circumstances require 
them to attend less than full-time and are making satisfactory 
progress. This is a low- cost provision that recognises the 
reality that a substantial proportion of those attending college 
are older, nontraditional students. I urge you to retain this 
provision. 

TEACHER PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

Due to the extent of the teacher shortage it must be said 
that, while federal action is needed and welcomed by the APT, 
neither resnactment of Title V of the Higher Education Act — the 
teacher training section ~ nor an unexpected decision by large 
numbers of college graduates to enter the teaching force is likely 
to produce enough qualified teachers to operate schools the way we 
do 'today. The ehortage of qualified teachers is an immediate 
problem that must be addressed, but nevertheless may present us 
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with an opportunity to change the way teachers are recruited and 
trained and to change tha vay schools now operate. 

Tha AFT pro^sals submitted to this Committee reorganise Titla 
V and sharpan its focus on two overriding themes t (1) aducator 
recruitment; and (2) profassional development. In tha araa of 
taachar recruitment, ve support the continuation of existing 
programs and propose creating three new programs — a new Teacher 
Corps, Veterans Teacher Corps, and Career Ladder Teacher Corps — 
to address the impending teacher shortage and to recruit teachers 
into shortage areas. In the area of teacher development, we 
propose creating two new programs — Professional Practice Schools 
and Professional Development Grants to Reforming Districts — to 
advance professional training and school reform. The AFT has also 
recommended legislation authorizing federal assistance for research 
support for the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards. 

The three Teacher Corps programs proposed by the AFT would 
draw participants from different segments of the community. The 
new Teacher Corps is aimed at training highly qualified teachers to 
teach in schools serving a high concentration of low-income 
families. The program would authorize student scholarships and 
project support to local school districts operating in 
collaboration with institutions of higher education. Funds would 
be divided among states based ->n their Chapter 1 populations and, 
within states, three-fourths of the funds would be targeted to 
districts with over 50 percent Chapter 1 population. 

In the early days of the Persian Gulf conflict I watched as 
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rassrvists of all agaa vara callad upon to sarva. It struck ma 
that thaaa man and woman would ba graat rola mods Is for atudanta 
and that thay Bight ba intaraatad in bacoming taachara. Our 
Vatarana Taaehar Corps proposal complsmanta Q.I. banafits and 
anablaa school diatriota to inform U.S. military vatarana of 
tsaching opportunitiaa and to asploy thas aa taachara. 
Scholarships and loans would ba mada avai labia to vatarana to 
aaaist thas in bacoming taachara. 

Tha AFT baliavas thara ia a naad to amphasiza tha potantial 
for nav taschar rscruita among individuals currantly smploysd by 
school districts. A major sourca of minority taachara axiata among 
paraprofassionals and othar currant school smployoaa. Our Caraar 
Laddar Taschar Corps proposal allows school diatricta to idantify 
promising paraprofassionai and classroom aidas, of far thsm 
scholarships and aupportiva saryicas and amploy tham aa taachara 
upon complation of thair aducation training. 

Tha AFT haa axtansiva axparianca in this araa. Wa hava found 
that taachara who corns out of tha school amployaa ranks start with 
an adga in axparianca and hava a significantly highar ratantion 
rata than thosa who ara naw school amployaaa. For axampla, in 
Baltimora mora than 200 paraprofaaaionala hava bscoma taachara , 
with an attrition rata of laaa than 5 psrcant. Tha normal taaehar 
attrition in that city ia 10 parcant. In Naw York city ovar tha 
paat fiva yaara 5,000 paraprofaaaionala hava bacoma taachara and 
thay hava laaa than a 1 parcant attrition rata. In 1986-87, tha 
ganaral attrition rata for Naw York city was 16.2 parcant. 
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Developing mv teachers from the ranks of classified school 
employees can pay big dividends to our school system. 

The AFT continues its support of the Paul Douglas Scholarship 
Program, which provides scholarships to top-ranking high school 
students who agree to serve as teachers two years for every year of 
financial aid received. We propose expanding eligibiligy to 
include college students with a B-average or better who want to 
transfer into a pre-teaching track. 

In the area of professional development and training, we 
support continuation of the Christa McAuliffe Fellowship program 
which awards fellowships to outstanding teachers for sabbaticals 
for research or other educational improvement activities. 

The AFT does not support locking professional development into 
a mold based upon any one model. Many approaches are needed and 
experimentation should be encouraged. I doubt that we would ever 
say that any one approach is best for all teach irs. 

We propose establishing a Professional Practice schools 
program which would set up a network of schools that would serve as 
training centers for new and existing teachers, as laboratories for 
testing new techniques of teaching and organiiing schools, and as 
generators and repositories of education research. The schools 
would integrate educational theory and practice, functioning in 
ways similar to teaching hospitals and would be cooperatively 
governed by a local school district, a university and school 
professional groups. Grants under this program would be divided 
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among states based on their Chapter 1 populations! and within 
states, three- fourths of the funds would go to districts with at 
laast 50 parcant Chaptar 1 populations. 

As you know, thara is currently a nova afoot to H restructure H 
education — to bring the management of teaching and learning to 
the school level so that teachers have the freadoa to accomodate 
teaching practices to the many different ways students learn. Its 
spokesmen, myself included, argue that our traditional factory 
model for school organisation creates an environment that is 
actually unfriendly to student learning. Our proposal for 
Professional Development Grants to Reforming Districts would allow 
school districts to meet National Education Goals by implementing 
top-to-bottom reform in school organisation and in professional 
staff development. Grants would be distributed among the states 
with a high Chapter I population and to high Chapter I districts 
that agree to become ••reforming districts. " Reforming districts 
are those that can demonstrate that they have created mechanisms 
promoting school-vide change, coupled with comprehensive staff 
development plans. 

X would like to take this opportunity to commend Congressman 
Good ling for introducing the Teacher Leadership Aot of 1991, H.R. 
2495. It focuses on several important areas of concern: the 
recruitment of more minorities into teaching; teacher development 
and new strategies for improved student learning and building 
partnerships among school districts, institutions of higher 
learning, state education agencies and the business community. 
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We look forward to working with you and your ataff on thia 
legislation, particularly in tha araaa of taachar certification and 
on your proposal for eatablishing CIASS Academies. 
CONCLUSION 

Thia legislation is an important priority for tha AFT. I 
thank Chairman Ford and tha seabars of this Committee for their 
hard and thorough work in thia reauthoriiation process. The Higher 
Education bill provides ua with an opportunity to make federal 
aupport a laver for improving educational performance acroas the 
board. It's an opportunity that should not be missad. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 

RECOMMENDATIONS ON THE 
REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 

The reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended, may be the most 
important education issue addressed by the 102nd Congress. The AFT has taken a major 
role in the reauthorization process and has submitted to the U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Education and Labor and the US. Senate Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources a 100-page document outlining its legislative proposals. The AFT 
recommendations address four priority areas: 

I. RIGHTING THE IMBALANCE BETWEEN GRANTS AND LOANS 

The AFT proposals re-establish Pell Grants as the primary vehicle to funding a college 
education. The AFT recommends increasing the maximum grant to $4,000 and reorienting 
the award formula to folly support the direct education expenses of a commuter student at 
an average state college. 

II. ENSURING EQUITABLE AID TO NONTRADITIONAL STUDENTS 

The AFT proposals restore and sharpen aid to less than half-time students in Pell Grants 
and other programs; bolster the discretionary powers of financial aid officers; ensure fair 
accounting of dependent care expenses; and allow for improved use of student aid in 
conjunction with other federal support programs. 

in. PROTECTING STUDENTS AGAINST TRADE SCHOOL FRAUD AND ABUSE 

The AFT proposals strengthen the oversight activities of the federal government, state 
governments and voluntary accrediting agencies. 

IV. STRENGTHENING TEACHER PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

The AFT proposals create new programs to recruit teachers into shortage areas, establish a 
new Teacher Corps, Veterans Teacher Corp^Q^^Udi^Ttubtt<^p%midataUtwo 
new programs -Professional Practice Sc 

Reforming Districts -to advance professkn^ developmam and school reform. The AFT 
has also recommended legislation authorizing federal assistance for research support for 
the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards. 
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TITLE IV 



GOAL I. RIGHTING THE IMBALANCE BETWEEN GRANTS AND LOANS 

PELL GRANTS, The AFT has recommended that tbe maximum Pell Grtnt be raised to 
$4,000, an increase from the current level of $2,400, Tbe AFT bases its $4,000 grant 
formula on a $2,500 education cost allowance plus up to $1,500 for tuition, minus the 
expected family contribution. Tb* AFT has also called for a yearly adjustment based on the 
Consumer Price Index, thus inserting a level of predictability into tbe grantmaking process 
and establishing federal expectations about reasonable levels of cost increase. 

The rationale of tbe proposal is dear and simple. This Pell Grant provides basic access for 
a commuter student at a state college, realizing the dreams of the founders of the program. 
Tbe $2^00 educational cost allowance is based on tbe fact that tbe average cost of books, 
transportation and board for a commuter student at a state college is now $2^58, The 
$1,500 tuition allowance is based on the average tuition costs at a state college. 

Most other proposals being discussed do not provide full access to an education for all 
students and require complicated formulas that result in only a percentage of the tuition 
being covered* The AFT proposal states plainly that tbe first priority is to provide genuine 
access to an education at a local public institution. Hie private college student would not 
get one penny less under this proposal, thus resulting in a gain for both the public and 
private college student 

The Secretary of Education would be required to borrow from the following year's 
appropriation if funds are insufficient to provide students the grant levels set by Congress 
for that year. By removing the Department's authority to reduce grants, students would no 
longer face the uncertainty about whether their grants will be reduced at the last minute if 
early appropriations estimate falls short of the funds needed. 

EXPANDING GRANT AID TO MIDDLE-INCOME STUDENTS. The AFT has proposed 
that Pell Grant eligibility be expanded to families with incomes up to $43,000, as opposed 
to the income cap of $35,000 that currently exists. 

The effect of this is to insure that middle income students have greater access to grants and 
to restore the effect of the Middle Income Student Assistance Act of 1978, with income 
levels adjusted for inflation. That legislation was gutted at the outset of the Reagan 

Administration. 
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GOALDL ENSURING EQUITABLE AID TO NONTRADITIONAL STUDENTS 



AID TO LESS THAN HALF-TIME STUDENTS. The AFT supports retention of the Pell 
Grant provision that provides aid to less than half-time students. 

This provision ensures that students in the greatest categories of need can receive support 
for a portion of their college attendance com 

less than half •time basis and are making satisfactory progress. This is a low cost provision 
that recognizes the reality that a substantial proportion of those attending college are older, 
nontradidonal students. 

ENSURING CAMPUS- JASED AID TO PART-TIME STUDENTS. The 1986 
reauthorization called upon colleges to provide a "reasonable proportion" of their 
campus-btscd aid to part-time students if the college had applied for federal aid partly on 
the basis of the need exhibited by these students. Federal regulations have, in effect, 
negated the M reasonable proportion" rule and released schools from having to fulfill this 
obligation, resulting in only a fraction of aid going to these students. 

The AFT proposal gives concrete meaning to the phrase "reasonable proportion" by adding 
a numerical requirement If the total financial needs of students attending the institution 
lea than ftilHime equals or exceeds 5 percent of the institution's federal aid allotment, 
then an amount equal to at least half of that percentage must be made available to such 
students. For example, if 20 percent of the students at an institution are less than full-time, 
the institution must allot 10 percent of it* campus-based aid to part-time students. 

ASSESSING THE FINANCIAL NEEDS OF NONTRADITIONAL STUDENTS. 
Independent students should not be expected to contribute a prohibitive portion of their 
earnings in order to obtain an education. The AFT has proposed three advances in the area 
of the needs-analysis system. 

(1) Ffaandai Aid Officer Discretion* Under the AFT proposal, financial aid administrators 
would have explicit discretion to use an "estimated year income" basis to assess the 
financial need of aid applicants who are likely to experience a pronounced rodtction in 
their income at the time of enrollment The current yardstick of "base year income" is a 
poor predictor of financial capedty for adult stufents, who msy be displaced workers or 
homemakers, or individuals w'lose income is likely to be reduced significantly by the fact of 
attending school 

(2) Wetfart and Food Stamp Conformance. The AFT proposal would change the legislation 
so that federal student aid is not counted as personal income, in whole or in part, in 
determining an individual's eligibility for food stamps or welfare. Currently* student aid not 
directly attributable to tuition and fees is counted against eligibility for food stamps and 
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welfare programs. Student tid is not welfare and the portion of the student aid attributed 
to "living costs'* should be considered a contribution to education-related costs. 
Beneficiaries of these programs should not be put in the position of having to choose 
between securing an education or feeding their families. 

(3) Dependent Care. Under the AFT proposal* the costs of caring for children or other 
dependents shall be considered, along with other factors such as income, assets, number of 
family members and medical expenses, in determining the family's ability to contribute to 
college costs. A cap of $3,000 for dependent care conforms with recent average yearly child 
care costs. Currently, Pell Grant applicants are permitted to count only up to $1,000 toward 
child care expenses. Because grants are limited to 60% of the costs of attendance, this 
allowance rarely serves to increase grants. 

GOAL III. PROTECTING STUDENTS AGAINST TRADE SCHOOL FRAUD AND 



The student loan default problem plaguing the nation is largely a function of students 
enrolling in short-term, narrow, job-based training programs that charge them too much 
and give them far less training than they need to succeed in their profession, generally 
low-paying service Jobs. By 1989, the default rate for proprietary school students was about 
40 percent, compared to about 20 percent for two-year colleges and about 9 percent for 
four year colleges. Congressional leaders have indicated their opposition to the creation of 
a separate federal program to support short-term training as opposed to traditional higher 
education. 

The AFT has concentrated on the development of proposals to strengthen rbe "triad" of 
agencies that oversee proprietary schools: the U.S. Department of Education, the states, 
and private accrediting agencies. 

FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITIES. The AFT proposal mandates greater federal oversight 
of federal student financial assistance programs. The Secretary of the US. Department of 
Education would assume primary responsibility for ensuring the administrative and 
financial integrity of institutions participating in federal aid programs and for guaranteeing 
that aid recipients receive fair financial treatment The Secretary would be required to 
collect from all postsecondaiy institutions detailed information on revenues, expenditures 
and profits for publication and inclusion in national data systems. The Secretary would also 
be given explicit authority to implement differential eligibility requirements in particular 
circumstances, 

STATE LICENSURE. The Secretary of the U.S. Department of Education would be 
authorized, in consultation with the states, to develop appropriate standards to improve 
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state law and policy pertaining to the operation udenfommem of the 
inititntioni of higher learning. The states would be responsible for Licensure and for 
developing criteria for licensing institutions based on federal guidelines. Hie states would 
be responsible for insuring: (I) that a school's program meets actual employment needs in 
the state; that the course of study relates to those employment needs, and to state licensure 
requirement in the field; (2) that the school's program demonstrates an adequate 
placement and licensure rate; and (3) that adequate information is provided to students 
about educational costs, student aid, withdrawal rates, job opportunities and placement 
rates. 

ACCREDITING AGENCIES. Under the AFT proposal no accrediting agency may be 
approved by the Secretary of the U.S. Department of Education unless the agency meets 
the standards established by the Secretary. The provision strengthens oversight authority of 
accrediting agencies and reaffirms the role of these agencies in assessing the academic 
quality of colleges and career schools. 

AU'UTY TO BENEFIT. Tbe AFT proposal requires that ability-to-benefit recipients 
receive independent testing prior to enrollment and receive a high school equivalency 
certificate within a year of entering a postsecondary education program. It requires that 
high school equivalency training be provided to them and that their progress be monitored. 
It provides that aid will be withheld after one year if a high school equivalency has not been 
achieved, or, in the case of programs lasting one year or less, that the degree of certificate 
not be issued without having achieved a Ugh school equivalency certificate. 



GOAL IV. STRENGTHENING TEACHER PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 

The AFT has been the leader in highlighting tbe implications of the national teacher 
shortage that is nearly upon us. Title V of the Higher Education Act is the government's 
major vehicle addressing the need to recruit new teachers and to create an atmosphere in 
which higher education institutions and schools can work together to enhance quality 
teaching and promote school reform. 

The AFT proposals reorganise Title V and sharpen its focus on two overriding themes: (1) 
educator recruitment; and (2) professional development In the area of recruitment, the 
proposal calls for the continuation of existing programs and the initiation of three new 
Teacher Corps programs. In the area of professional development, new programs are 
recommended to initiate special professional practice schools and enable educators to meet 
the demands of school reform. 
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TEACHER RECRUITMENT 



Paul Douglas Scholarship Program. This program, which the AFT was instrumental in 
establishing, provides scholarships to top-ranked high school students who agree to serve as 
teachers two years for every year of financial aid received. The AFT continues its support 
of the Paul Douglas program and proposes expanding the program eligibility to include 
college students with a B-average or better who want to transfer into a pre-teaching track. 

Teacher Corps. The AFT proposes a new Teacher Corps aimed at training highly qualified 
teachers willing and equipped to teach in schools serving high concentrations of low-income 
families. The program would authorize student scholarships and project support to local 
school districts operating in collaboration with institutions of higher education. 

Funds would be divided among the states based on their Chapter 1 populations, and, within 
the states, three-fourths of the funds would be targeted to districts with over 50% Chapter 1 
populations. Project activities would include: 

(1) offering scholarships and/or loans to students agreeing to serve in target areas; 

(2) offering project support to institutions with a state-approved teacher education 
program that designs creative training, induction and mentoring programs in 
cooperation with school districts, including community colleges, that enter into 
articulation agreements with four-year institutions; and 

(3) supporting programs that interest teachers in nontarget areas to work in target areas, 
and to help teachers in target areas work more effectively. 

Veterans Teachers Corps. The AFT proposal establishes a new categorical grant program 
that enables school districts to inform United States military veterans, including Persian 
Gulf veterans, of teaching opportunities and to employ them in school districts as teachers. 
Grants would be used to support: 

(1) the planning and implementation of informational and outreach programs, designed 
to complement G A benefits, to inform military veterans about teaching opportunities 
and the qualifications necessary for teaching; 

(2) scholarships and loans to veterans to assist them in meeting the qualifications to 
become teachers; and 

(3) support for programs to assist veterans in becoming teachers. 
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Career Ladder Teacher Corps. The AFT proposal establishes a new categorical grant 
program that enables school districts to identify promising paraprofessionals and classroom 
aids, offer them scholarships and supportive services, and agree to employ them as teachers 
following the completion of their education. 

Participating districts would have to ensure: 

(1) appropriate access to courses (such as release time, arrangement of courses out of 
school hours, classes at work site or sabbaticals); 

(2) articulation agreements between community colleges and universities; and 

(3) an appropriate amount of academic credit for job-related experience, consistent 
with state licensing standard.*. Paraprofessionals and classroom aides who enter and 
complete this program must agree to work in the school district for one year of service 
for every year of aid upon the completion of training as a teachei . 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Christa McAuliffe Fellowships. The AFT continues its support of this program, which 
awards fellowships to outstanding teachers to engage in sabbaticals for research or for other 
educational improvement activities. 

Professional Practice Schools. The AFT has proposed an innovative new program that 
establishes a network of professional practice schools, which would serve as training centers 
for new and existing teachers; as laboratories for testing new techniques of teaching and 
organising schools; and as generators and repositories of educational research. Operated in 
a collegial framework and cooperatively governed by the local school district, a university 
(or consortium of universities) and school professional groups, Professional Practice 
Schools integrate educational theory and practice and function in ways similar to teaching 
hospitals. 

Grants under this program would be divided among the states based on their Chapter 1 
populations, and, within slates, three-fourths of the funds would be targeted to districts with 
at least SO percent Chapter 1 populations. 

Professional Development Grants to Reforming Districts. The AFT proposal establishes a 
new program that enables school districts to meet National Education Goals by 
implementing top-f<vb*Mom reforms in school organization and in professional staff 
development. 
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Grants under this program would be distributed among the states with a high Chapter 1 
population and to high Chapter 1 districts that agree to become "reforming districts." 
Reforming districts are those that can demonstrate that they have created district-level 
mechanisms promoting school-wide change, coupled with comprehensive staff 
development plans. Districts must demonstrate that: 

(1) the reform policies are targeted to the objectives of the national goals; 

(2) they have established partnerships that include teachers, professional associations, 
higher education institutions and administrators; and 

(3) staff will receive time subsidies for their participation in professional development 
activities. Some of the activities permitted under this grant would include professional 
training (administrator, teacher and paraprofessional); experiments with technological 
innovations in the classroom; staff training and support activities focused on math, 
science and literacy, and engagement of federally funded research labs and centers in a 
consultative and support role. 

National Board fir PrcfashriTtachfySmdards. The AFT supports legislation to 
provide research support for the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards. The 
idea for the Board was first proposed by AFT President Albert Shauker in a speech before 
the National Press Club in 1985. The Board, which came into existence in 1987, has 
requested federal assistance to pay for research to help develop testing instruments for the 
teaching profession similar to those used in other professions and to promote the 
improvement of preservtce and inservice training for educators. 

CONCLUSION 

The AFT proposals will significantly strengthen the Higher Education Act of 1965 and 
rcfocus and improve the federal role in postseeondary education. By restructuring the Pell 
Grant, we would revcne the imbalance between loaw and grants, greatly increasing access 
to higher education and, for the first time, assure access to a local community or sute 
college. By revamping the financial needs-analysis system for adult students and by reviving 
aid to students attending less *Un half-time, we would assure thai needy adults with the 
ability and motivation to oboin a college education are given a fair break. 

By strengthening the regulation of for-profit trade schools and requiring that 
ability-to-benefit students receive high school equivalency training, we would create, in 
effect, a consumer bill of rights for students in short-term training programs. By greatly 
enhancing support for the training of elementary and secondary school teachers and college 
faculty, we would go a long way toward reversing the catastrophic teacher shortages 
expected to hit all levels of education during this decade. 
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Testimony on Title V of the Higher 
Education Ad 

before the 

House Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education 
on behalf of 
The Council of Great City Schools 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Joseph Fernandez. I am the Chancellor of the New York City 
Public Schools and the Secretary /Treasurer of the Council of the Great City Schools. I am 
pleased to appear before you this morning on behalf of my city and of the Council and its 
member urban school systems. 

Currently in its 34th year, the Council of the Great City Schools is a national organization 
comprised of 47 of the nation's largest urban public school systems. On our Board of 
Directors sit the Superintendent and one Board of Education member from each city, 
making the Council the only independent education group so constituted and the only one 
whose membership and purpose is solely urban. 

The Council's membership serves over five million inner-city youths or approximately 115% 
of the nation's public school enrollment. About one-third of the country's African- American 
children, 27% of its Hispanic children, and 20% of the nation's Asian children are being 
educated in our schools. And nearly 35% of the nation's poor children are found in our 47 
cities. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 thank you for the opportunity to testify on Title V of the Higher Education 
Act, "Educator Recruitment, Retention, and Development" With your permission, I would 
like to focus my remarks this morning on three areas: 1) the challenges that urban schools 
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face in teaching 2) the programs that many of our cities have instituted to meet those 
challenges; and 3) our recommendations for expanding Title V. 

I. Urban Challenges in Teaching 

First, we see the challenges to cities falling in three broad categories: attracting 
teachers, retaining teachers, and training teachers. 

A) Attracting Tftftrhgnt: While many debate the extent of the pending national teacher 
shortage, the problem for the inner-cities is here and now. It is a five part issue. 

1. Persistent Overall Teacher Shortages. Teacher thortafii* in urban ftr»fl«r 2 5 
times higher than the national average according to data from the National 
Center on Education Statistics. In general, our teachers are older, have more 
teaching experience, and have been in-system longer than average. At the same 
time, our new teachers turn-over more rapidly than average. 

2. Specialized Area Shortages. Sometimes the number of teacher vacancies in 
cities are deceptive because districts may have enough teachers overall but 
suffer from shortages in critical specialty areas. Shortages of math and science 
teachers are common but the need for urban teachers in special education, 
bilingual education and pre-school education is critical. The result is often that 
school districts must assign teachers out-of-field or issue emergency or 
alternative certificates, strategies often unacceptable to teacher groups. 
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3. Shfldgga of Minority Teachers . The nation is also experiencing a well- 
documented iboruge of minority teachers. African-American teachers have 
now fallen below 7% of the nation's total teacher pool at the same time the 
percentage of African-American students has risen to about 17% of the nation's 
enrollment The truly dramatic disparities exist in our own cities, however, 
where, in th* aggregate the student enrollment of urban schools is about 70% 
minority and 30% non-minority; yet, the teaching force is about 32% minority 
and 68% non-minority. 

4, Ijjgk nf Interest in Teaching in Cities. The sad truth is that most teachers 
would rather teach almost anywhere but in the inner cities. One explanation is 
that 80% of new teachers want to teach within SO miles of their home, and only 
1 in 20 call a bij dty borne. The upshot is that only 16% of current teacher 
education students want to teach in an urban public school The problem is 
made worse by negative perceptions of urban schools. One solution, of course, 
is for the cities to 'grow their own* teachers, but urban dropout rates of 25%-to- 
40% eliminate many potential teachers, others move into vocational or technical 
trades, the military, or college, but only half finisb-and those who do usually 
pick other careers. By that time, the pipeline of potential teachers for urban 
schools has narrowed to a soda straw. 

3. Dfo ppearing Salary Differentials and Low Pav. Urban schools have relied for 
a long time on higher salaries to coax teachers into the inner city. But this 
differential has evaporated as states responded to the "Nation At Risk* report 
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in 1983 by uniformly raising teacher salaries. In I980$i, urban schools paid 
their teachers about 10.6% more than the national average; by 1987-88 they 
paid them just 3.5% more. Teachers, in general however, continue to be paid 
well below their value to society, thereby hurting all schools' ability to attract 
qualified people. 

B) Retaining Teachers: While most of our teachers are pleased with their career 
choice, urban teaching is not easy. We cannot gloss over our substandard facilities, 
overstretched resources, students with profound multiple problems, and the social 
environment outside the school yard. 

l. Inferior Working Conditions. A 1989 study by the Institute for Educational 
Leadership (IEL) concluded that urban teachers work under conditions that are 
dramatically worse than other teachers. These conditions include cramped and 
crumbling buildings and facilities, heavier workloads, larger classes than average, 
fewer resources and books, and more discipline problems. All these factors 
make it more difficult for urban schools to keep teachers once they have been 
recruited. 

2 Lack of Decision-Making Authority. Perhaps more important to individual 
teachers are the professional frustrations: lack of respect and recognition, 
limited opportunities for collegiality, inadequate professional development, and 
lack of decision-making authority. In fact, the lack of professionalism is second 
only to low salary as the reason teachers give for leaving teaching. 
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C) Training Teachers: To meet our nation's future demands, today's teachers need 
to be highly qualified professionals, knowledgeable about their subjects and 
methods. Recent reform reports, however, conclude that we are far from achieving 
that goal. Too often, low ability students seek schools of education, and once they 
are hired as teachers, school systems often do little for their professional 
development. 

1. Inadequately Prepared Teachers. Today's teacher is better educated, more 
experienced and harder working than the teacher of a decade ago. Still, the 
training teachers receive is rarely sufficient to prepare them to be inner-city 
teachers. Most urban teachers, in fact, rate their education courses as 
inadequate in preparing them for life in a big city public school. 

2. Lack of Inservice TYm'ning. Finally, teaching requires ever greater levels of in- 
service training. This is especially true in cities where changing demographics 
and high needs place new demands on teachers to find successful instructional 
strategies; where technology is constantly changing; and where new reform 
efforts are placing more decision-making power in teachers' hands. 

What Urbun Schools Are Doing About The Teaching Challenges 

These challenges appear insurmountable but there is much urban schools are doing to 
address them. I call your attention to the Council's 1988 report Teaching and Leading 
in the Great City Schools'' which describes over 180 urban programs designed to boost 
the pay, the status, and the performance of teachers. 
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The Pittsburgh Public Schools hive designed and implemented one of the most 
comprehensive in-service training programs in the country for its teachers and have 
operated a highly successful minority teacher recruitment effort After 18 months of 
planning with hundreds of teachers and administrators, Pittsburgh implemented its well- 
known Schenley Teacher Training Center that provided in-service training to over 900 
secondary school teachers between 1983 and 1987. Results showed not only improved 
instructional skills and updated knowledge in content areas but the program lead to a 
systemwide teacher effort to transform every high school in the district into a "center 
of excellence". The city has also instituted a cooperative program with several 
Historically Black Colleges to recruit minority teachers into the school system. 

In Miami, the Dade County Public Schools are continuing their ground-breaking site- 
based management and restructuring effort by moving ever more decision-making 
authority from the central office to teachers at the building level While preliminary 
evaluations have been mixed on the effort's impact on student achievement, the 
program continues to be a major selling point for recruiting new teachers into the 
system and re-energizing those already there. 

Although the effort suffers periodic set-backs, the Rochester Public Schools continue 
to pursue a comprehensive plan to raise the pay of city teachers to levels comparable 
to other professions. The effort involves all teachers in the system and establishes new 
categories of teacher professional status. 

In general, city public schools are leading the nation in innovative efforts to recruit and 
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retain teachers, and to move greater authority into their hands. Urban school systems 
are also significantly expanding their cooperative ventures with colleges and universities 
to better prepare teachers for the classroom. 

III. What the Federal Government Can Do 

The Congress has an important role to play in helping us recruit, train and keep 
qualified teachers, particularly in urban areas. As a start, the Council of Great City 
Schools has proposed to the Committee the Teachers' Professional Development Act*, 
the text of which we have included in the appendix of this testimony. We are proposing 
this legislation for your consideration in amending Title V of the Higher Education Act. 

I would like to devote the remainder of my testimony to describing it and to 
commenting on the Teacher Leadership Act" (HJ&.2495). The purposes of the 
Teachers Professional Development Act", which has not been introduced in either 
House or Senate, are to increase the number of minority teachers in the workforce, to 
encourage more urban youngsters to pursue careers in teaching, to provide school-based 
in-service teacher training, to encourage collaborative school and university programs 
in teacher training, to recruit more individuals from the corporate sector into teaching 
and to pilot-test efforts to enhance the professionalization of teaching. 

A) Teacher Professional Enhancement : The proposed legislation would authorize $25 
million annually to establish and evaluate a range of education reform efforts 
relating to teaching. Projects would be competitive and eligible recipients could 
include LEAs, universities or consortia. Activities under the bill would include 
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evaluations of such local efforts as site-based management, career ladders, 
alternative routes to certification, mentoring, incentive pay and others. 

B) Teacher Recruitment : The proposed bill would authorize $100 million in 
competitive discretionary grants to LEAs, institutions of higher education or 
consortia for a range of efforts to recruit individuals, particularly minorities, into 
teaching Activities would include programs at the local level to train and upgrade 
current teacher aides to be fully certified teachers, to expand and encourage "future 
teacher* and *grow-your-own teacher* projects, collaborator efforts between 
universities and schools to establish and operate "fifth year* teacher training efforts, 
and information campaigns to recruit individuals into teaching. Particular focus 
would be placed on recruiting minority teachers to fill critical shortage areas. The 
bill would also authorize the Secretary to waive college loans if a student agreed 
upon graduation to work as a teacher in a public school whose enrollment was at 
least 50% minority. 

Q In^ervice Teacher Training: This part of the proposed bill would authorize $250 
million in formula grants to LEAs operating in collaboration with a local college 
or university to design and conduct in-service teacher training programs. Attention 
would be given to preparing non-teachers to move into the classroom, to upgrade 
current teacher skills in subject area and methodology, and to retrain current 
teachers to move into critical shortage areas. The proposed bill would also 
authorize funds for a National Academy for Teachers to serve as a clearinghouse 
and training center. 
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Mr.Chtirmtn, 1 would also like to cal> your attention to RR249S sponsored by Mr. 
Ooodling. While the Council would like to submit technical recommendationi on the bill 
under separate cover, we think the proposal is extremely positive and would urge the 
Committee to incorporate its provisions into amendments to Tide V. The Council is pleased 
to endorse this bilL 

Mr.Cbairman, that concludes my testimony. I would be nappy to answer questions. I 
congratulate the Committee on its leadership in this area. Thank you very much. 
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SELECTED STATISTICS ON URBAN SCHOOL TEACHERS 

• Numbsr of teachers in Great City pubic school systems: 272,084 

• Percentage of teachers in Greet Cfty Schools who ve minority: 85,978(32%) 

• Percent of nation's minority teachers working In Greet City Schools: 56% 

• Averegeysare of expertsnce of teachers In Great City Schools: 15 

• Averege number of days on duty tor teachers In Great CitySchoote: 186 

• Averege pupil/teacher ratio In Greaet C*y Schools: 16.7:1 

• Average salary of teachers In Great City Schools, 1987-88: $29,218 

• Number of new minority teachers that would have to be produced annually to nil the current 
demand tor minority teachers (based upon the percentage of minority students): 50,000 

• Approximate number of minority college students graduating with degrees in education 
annuity: 14,000 

• Percent of current teacher education students who want to teach in an urban school as their 
first assignment: 16% 

• Percen ta ge of general teaching force that wtt be black in 1990: 5% 

• Extent of teacher shortages In oentral city schools as compared to the extent of teacher 
shortages in aX schools: 2.5 times the shortage 

• Percentage of city teachers who feel respected by society: 39% 

• Percentage of urban teachers who would not teach If they could start over: 13% 

• Percentage of urban schools where teachers rate professional development opportunities 
as inadequate: fi6% 

• Percentage of urban teachers who report having no say in selecting textbooks or materials: 
36% 

• Percentage of urban schools where teachere report working in inadequate b^ 52% 

• Average number of students more per day a big city teacher teaches than a small-district 
teacher teeches: 23 more students 

• Average nurr^ of hours per week urban teac^ duties without pay: 
9,2 hours 

• Percentage of urban schools where teachers rated their resources as inadequate: 81% 

• Percentage of current education majors who report being inadequately trained to deal with 
"at-risk" students: 29% 

• Percentage of urban schools where teachers report poor student discipline: 77% 
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COMPARISON OF RACIAL COMPOSITION OF GREAT CITY SCHOOL 
STUDENT AND TEACHERS 
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tEACHERS' PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT ACT 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Teachers' Professional Development Act". 

SEC. 2. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this act to strengthen the Nation's teaching force by 
establishing programs of financial assistance that wtH- 

(1) explore new methods of enhancing the professional satisfaction of teachers; 

(2) increase the proportion of minority teachers in the workforce; 

(3) offer incentives for qualified individuals to teach hi local educational agencies 
and public elementary and secondary schools with high proportions of minority students; 

(4) encourage talented individuals to pursue careers in teaching, particularly in 
academic disciplines in which shortages of qualified teachers exist or are projected; 

(5) retrain teachers and update the skHfs of teachers; and 

(6) attract individuals who have left teaching to reenter the profession. 

SEC. 3. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) TEACHING PROFESSIONS PILOT GRANTS.-There are authorized to be 
appropriated $25,000,000 tor fiscal year 1992 and each of the 2 succeeding fiscal years 
to carry out the provisions of section 4. 

(b) TEACHER RECRUfTMENT INCENTIVE GRANTS.-There are authorized to be 
appropriated $100,000,000 for fiscal year 

1992 and for each of the 8 succeeding fiscaJyears to carry out the provisions of section 
5. 

(c) INSERVICE TEACHER TRAINING GRANTS.-There are authorised to be 
appropriated $250,000,000 for fiscal year 1992 and for each of the 8 succeeding Used 
years to carry out the provisions of section 6. 

(d) NATIONAL ACT7VmES.-(1) There are authorized to be appropriated $5,000,000 
for fiscal year 1992 and each of the succeeding fiscal years to carry out the provisions 
of section 7(a). 

(2) There are authorized to be appropriated $500,000 to carry out provisions of 
section 7(b). 

(e) LOAN FORGIVENESS FOR TEACHER IN SCHOOLS WITH SUBSTANTIAL 
ENROLLMENTS OF MINORITY STUDENTS.-There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary for fiscal year 1992 and each of the 8 succeeding fiscal 
years to carry out the provisions of section 8. 

SEC. 4. TEACHING PROFESSIONS PILOT GRANTS. 

(a) SELECTION PROCEDURE.-From amounts appropriated pursuant to section 
3(a) the Secretary shaB make grants to local educational agencies, institution of higher 
education or consortia thereof to plan and implement teaching professions pilot grant on 
the basis of competitive selection anwng qualifying applicants. In making such grants, the 
Secretary shaK provide for an equitable distribution of funds by geographic area and shaft 
fbnd only applicants whose app&cations propose programs of sufficient size, scope, and 
quality to be value as a demonstration. 
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(b) USE OFFUNDS.-Funds provided pursuant to section 3(a) may be used to plan 
and implement pilot programs to enhance the professional status, governance role, and 
professional satisfaction of teacher. Such pilot programs may include programs which- 

(1) use differential staffing patterns (such as career ladders and Job-sharing) for 
teachers; 

(2) provide incentive pay to teachers; 

(3) employ experienced teachers as mentor or master teachers; 

(4) increase teacher Involvement m policy and governance decisions, such as 
decisions related to curriculum, class size, staff Wring, end the role of teacher aides; 

(5) decentralize management so that decisions are made at the school level and 
with the participation of teachers; 

(6) promote research on effective echnlques to recruit, train, and reward teachers; 

\7) foster coordinated activities with teacher associations or Institutions of higher 

(c) DURATION OF GRANTS. -Grants under this part may be awarded for a period 

not to exceed 3 yeara. ^ . . u 

(d) EVALUATiONS.-Each local educational agency, institutions of higher education, 
or consortia receiving a grant under this section shall evaluate the effectiveness of the 
pHot program at the endofthegrant period. Each locaJ educational agency shaft submit 
the results of such evaluation to the Secretary. 

(e) APPUCATION.-Each local educational agency. Institutions of higher education 
or ccflsortta desiring a grantor contract under this Act shafl submit m application at such 
time, In such manner, and containing such information as tha Secretary may reasonably 
require. 

SEC. 5. TEACHER RECRUITMENT INCENTIVE GRANTS. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM. -(1) From amounts appropriated pursuant to 
section 3(b) the Secretary shall make grants on the basis of competitive selection among 
applicants that quaWy pursuant to subsection (b) to- 

(A) esgtoto local educatkxial agencies tor loc^ 

subsection (d); and , . . ., .., 

(B) eligible local educational agencies (or consortia of auch agencies) and eligible 
institutions of higher education, applying Jointly, tor teacher preparation programs 
described In subsection (e). 

(2) The Secretary shell annually determine the amount of funds to be reserved for 
programs under subsection (d) and programs under subsection (e) on the basis of the 
number of appscants and tha fundtog rieeds tor a«* type erf program. 

(b) EUQIBIUTY.-(t) A local educational agency la esgtoie to receive a grant under 
this section If the enrollment of minority studento In the schools of the agency eo^ 
exceeds 30 percent of the total enrolment of such agency. 

(2) An institution of higher education is eHglble to receive a grant under this section 

only tf- 

(A) the institution of higher education offers a course of study leading to teacher 
certification; and 
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(B) the institution of higher education applies jointly with an eligible local 
educational agency for a program described in subsection (d). 

(c) PRIORITIES FOR AWARDS.-(1) In making grants for programs described In 
subsections (d) and (e), the Secretary shall give priority to projects which will help prepare 
minority individuals to teach in academic disciplines in which shortages of qualified 
teachers exist or re projected to exist at the time the application is made. 

(2) In making grants for programs described in subsection (e), the Secretary shall 
give priority to applicants who are from institutions of higher education which qualify for 
assistance under part B of title III of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

(d) LOCAL RECRUITMENT PROGRAMS.-Each eligible local educational agency 
having an application approved pursuant to subsection (0 shall use grants received from 
funds made available for this subsection fbr- 

(1) programs that provide tuition assistance, stipends, and other forms of 
educational support to individuals who are currently employed as teacher aides in the 
schools of the local educational agencies, to assist such individuals in entering and 
completing courses of study at an institution of higher education that lead to teacher 
certification; or 

(2) pilot programs, including pilot programs operated in conjunction with youth 
organizations such as the Future Teachers of America, to encourage secondary school 
students (especially minority students) to pursue careers in teaching. 

(e) JOINT TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS.-(I) Each eligible local 
educational agency and eligible institution of higher education having an application 
approved pursuant to subsection (f) shall use grants received from funds made available 
for this subsection to plan and implement 5-year, cooperative programs of teacher 
training, in which students complete 4 years of preparation for a teaching certificate and 
spend a fifth year participating in a teacher training program operated Jointly by the 
institution of higher education and one or more local educational agencies. 

(2) Grants under this subsection may also be used to provide tuition assistance 
and scholarships for promising students to participate in joint teacher preparation 
programs. 

f) APPLICATION - Each local educational agency and institution of higher 
education desiring a grant or contract under this Act shall submit an application at such 
time, in such manner, and containing such information as the Secretary may reasonably 
require. 

SEC. 6. INSERVICE TEACHER TRAINING GRANTS. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT AND DISTRIBUTION 

From amounts appropriated pursuant to section 3(c) the Secretary shall make grants to 
local educational agencies to plan and implement inservice teacher training programs. 
The Secretary shall make grants on the relative basis of the amount each local 
educational agency receives under chapter 1 of title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 in the year preceding the fiscal year for which the determination 
is made. 

(b) USE OF FUNDS Funds provided pursuant to section 3(c) may be used by 
local educational agencies' to plan and implement inservice training programs for teachers 
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in mathematics, science, foreign languages, technology, the humanities, and pedagogical 
skills. Such programs may include - 

(1) training in academic disciplines in which shortages of qualified teachers exist 
or are projected; 

(2) retraining to help teachers move into other academic disciplines to fill 
shortages; 

(3) recruitment and retraining of individuals who have left teaching to prepare such 
individuals to fill shortages; and 

(4) recruitment and training of Individuals with special experience in the private 
sector or military to qualify such individuals to fill classroom vacancies on a temporary 
basis. 

(c) APPLICATION - Each local educational agency desiring a grant or contract 
under this Act shall submit an application at such time, in such manner, and containing 
such information as the Secretary may reasonably require in conjunction with an 
institution of higher education. 

SEC. 7. NATIONAL ACTIVITIES. 

(a) NATIONAL ACADEMY FOR TEACHINQ-- 

From amounts appropriated pursuant to section 3(d)(1) the Secretary shall, through grant, 
contract, or other arrangement with a pubHc agency or private nonprofit institution or 
organization, establish a National Academy for Teaching. The Academy shall - 

(1) serve as a clearinghouse for research, evaluations, and model programs 
regarding the professional development, recruitment, and training of teachers; 

(2) dteseminate information about such research, evaluations, and model programs 
(including pilot programs conducted under sections 4 and 5); and 

(3) train or retrain elementary or secondary school teachers and principals. 
The Academy shad not have the authority to certify or license teachers. 

(b) STUDY OF PENSION PORTABILITY ~ From amounts appropriated pursuant 
to section 3(d)(2) the Secretary shall conduct a study of the feasibility of perrming 
teachers and administrators to transport pension benefits among States and among local 
educational 

ageiicies. 

SEC. 8. LOAN FORGIVENESS FOR TEACHERS IN SCHOOLS WITH SUBSTANTIAL 
ENROLLMENTS OF MINORITY STUDENTS 

(a) IN GENERAL - (1) Notwithstanding the provisions of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, the Secretary shall, in accordance with the provisions of this section, cancel the 
obligation to repay a Stafford loan (a loan made, insured, or guaranteed under part B of 
title IV of the Higher Education Act of 1965) for any borrower who is employed as a full- 
time teacher In a public elementary or secondary school of a State or local educational 
agency in which the enrollment of minority students equals or exceeds 50 percent of the 
total enrollment of such school. 

(2) The Secretary is authorized to issue such regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section/ 

(b) LOAN CANCELLATION - (1) For each academic year in which the borrower 
of any Stafford loan is employed as a fuli-time teacher in a school described in subsection 
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(a), the Secretary shall cancel the obligation to repay 20 percent of the total amount of 
each such loan. The total period for which cancellation may be made under this 
subsection shall be 5 years. 

(2) H a portion of a loan is canceled under this subsection for any year, the entire 
amount of interest on such loan which accrues for such year shall be canceled. 

(C) REPAYMENT OF ELIGIBLE LENDERS- 
From amounts appropriated pursuant to section 3(e), the Secretary shall pay to each 
eligible lender and holder for each fiscal year an amount equal to the aggregate amount 
of Stafford loans which ere canceled pursuant to this section for such year. 

(d) APPLICATION FOR CANCELLATION - Each individual desiring a cancellation 
under this Act shall submit an application at such time, in such manner, and containing 
such information as the Secretary may reasonably require. 

(e) DEf-WTION - For the purpose of this section, the term "eligible lender" has the 
meaning provided by section 435(d) of the Hlghei Sdi cation Act of 1965. 

(0 EFFECTIVE DATE •• The provisions of this se-lion shall take effect 90 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

SECTION 9. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this Act, the term - 

(1) Institution of higher education" has the meaning provided in section 435(b) of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965; 

(2) local educational agency" has the meaning provided by section 1471 (c)(12) of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965; 

(3) "Secretary" means the Secretary of Education; and 

(4) "State educational agency" means the officer or agency primarily responsible 
for the State supervision of public elementary and 

secondary schools. 

SECTION 10. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The provisions of this Act shall take effect on October 1, 1991. 
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HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 



TUESDAY, JULY 16, 1991 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m., Room 2175, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. William D. Ford [Chairman] 
presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Ford, Miller, Payne, Serrano, 
Andrews, Jefferson, Roemer, Kildee, Coleman, Molinari, Goodling, 
Roukema, and Henry. 

Staff present: Thomas Wolanin, staff director; Diane Stark, legis- 
lative associate; Jack Jennings, education counsel; Gloria Gray- 
Watson, administrative assistant; Brent Lamkin, staff assistant; 
and Kathleen Gillespie, minority counsel. 

Chairman Ford. Today, we convene the Subcommittee on Post- 
secondary Education's 36th of 44 hearings on the reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965. Today's hearing is the second of 
two on Title V of that act, which is concerned with educator re- 
cruitment, retention, and development. 

Through the reauthorization of Title V, Congress must take 
action to further assist the Nation's institutions of higher educa- 
tion and elementary and secondary schools in improving the qual- 
ity of the existing and future teaching force. Currently funded Title 
V programs have made significant contributions to education, but 
much more needs to be done to improve the skills of teachers and 
to recruit individuals from more diverse backgrounds into the 
teaching profession. 

I look forward to hearing from our witnesses today. I am certain 
that with their assistance we will be able to craft legislation that 
will address the needs of teaching and the teaching force in this 
country. 

Tom is reminding me that I should make a point, once again, of 
welcoming in public Gary Hawks, the acting superintendent of the 
Department of Education in the State of Michigan, and Cecil 
Miskel, the dean of the School of Education of the University of 
Michigan, who are part of our panel today. 

With that, Mr. Coleman? 

Mr. Coleman. Mr. Chairman, I too welcome our panel members 
and apologize to them for having to leave shortly to go to another 
committee where we ..re marking up important legislation. I will, 
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however, be reviewing their testimony and I look forward to those 
comments they will make while I am present. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for yielding to me. 

Chairman Ford. Thank you. 

Mr. Henry? 

Mr. Henry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just want to apologize 
on behalf of the committee and the Chairman, in the most positive 
sense of the term. Obviously, the Chairman can't anticipate what 
the entire schedule of Congress is going to be when he schedules 
these panels. 

We nave some very distinguished panelists this morning, but just 
so our witnesses are aware, the Democratic Party is going into 
caucus shortly, the Republicans have a Whip organization, Mrs. 
Roukema has to be in a meeting shortly on tomorrow's legislation. 

It's unfortunate that we can't have more of our people here to 
interact with you on your testimony. We just ask for your apprecia- 
tion and understanding of that fact. With that, Mr. Chairman, I 
would yield back. Thank you. 

Chairman Ford. Gentlelady from New Jersey? 

Mrs. Roukema. I have no statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ford. Thank you. The first and only panel for today 
will be Gary Hawks; Dr. Cecil Miskel; The HonoraMe John D. 
Perry, New York Senate, Albany, New York. Where is John, I 
didn t see him here? Oh, I'm sorry John. Dr. Antoine Garibaldi, 
Dean of Arts and Sciences, Xavier University in New Orleans; Dr. 
Jack R. Anderson, Superintendent of Schools, East Ramapo Central 
School District, Spring Valley, New York; Dr. Raphael Nystrand, 
Dean, School of Education, University of Louisville, Louisville, 
Kentucky; and Dr. James Garbarino, President, Erikson Institute 
for Early Childhood Education in Chicago, Illinois. Will you come 
forward, please? 

Without objection, the prepared statements of the witnesses will 
be inserted in the record immediately following the point at which 
each of them makes their oral presentation. You may proceed to 
summarize or supplement in any way you wish your written testi- 
mony. 

Does the gentleman from Indiana wish to make any comment 
before we start? 
Mr. Roemer. No, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Ford. We will start first with Mr. Hawks. 
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STATEMENTS OF GARY HAWKS, ACTING SUPERINTENDENT, DE- 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION, STATE OF MICHIGAN, LANSING, 
MICHIGAN; CECIL MISKEL, DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, THE 
UNI VERS* IT OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN; THE HON- 
ORABLE JOHN D. PERRY, NEW YORK STATE SENATE, ALBANY, 
NEW YORK; ANTOINE GARIBALDI, VICE PRESIDENT OF ACA- 
DEMIC AFFAIRS, XAVIER UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISI- 
ANA; JACK It ANDERSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
EAST RAMAPO CENTRAL SCHOOL DISTRICT, SPRING VALLEY, 
NEW YORK; RAPHAEL NYSTRAND, DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCA- 
TION, UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY; JAMES GAR- 
BARINO, PRESIDENT, ERIKSON INSTITUTE FOR EARLY CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Mr. Hawks. Thank you and good morning, Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the subcommittee. 

On behalf of the members of the Michigan State Board of Educa- 
tion, the Michigan Department of Education, the Michigan Higher 
Education Assistance Authority, and the Michigan Higher Educa- 
tion Student Loan Authority, I wish to bring their greetings and to 
e: tress my appreciation to the subcommittee for this opportunity 
to testify regarding the reauthorization of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. 

As the interim superintendent of Public Instruction for the State 
of Michigan, for the second time, I recognize the importance of the 
legislation which directly impacts both secondary education in 
Michigan and in the country. I totally concur with Chairman 
Ford's perspective that the reauthorization is the most important 
education issue in the 102nd Congress. 

In response to a previous request, on April 5, 1991, I provided 
Chairman Ford with the attached document entitled, "Comments 
on Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965, as Amend- 
ed." The recommendations contained in this document focus on 
student financial aid issues. These comments and recommendations 
were received favorably by the Michigan State Board of Education 
at its meeting on March 27, 1991. 

In addition, the Michigan Higher Education Assistance Author- 
ity and the Michigan Higher Education Student Loan Authority, 
the statutory bodies comprised of members appointed by the gover- 
nor, that oversee State and Federal student financial assistance 
programs, have reviewed the several policy considerations con- 
tained in the document. 

My remarks today are related specifically to the following areas: 
number one, altering financial assistance to emphasize grants 
rather than loans and improving the current loan program as op- 
posed to creating a new direct loan program; number two is in- 
creased emphasis on quality of teaching and professional develop- 
ment of K-12 teachers and higher education faculty; number three 
is increased representation of minority students and professionals 
in higher education; number four, postsecondary support for school 
reform; number five, building linkages between business and edu- 
cation; and number six, international/global education. 
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Specific comments on altering financial assistance to emphasize 
grants rather than loans and improving the current loan program 
as opposed to creating a new direct loan program: 

There has been, as you know and have heard before several 
times in other testimony, a shift in Federal policy concerning stu- 
dent financial aid during the past decade, as evidenced bv the fact 
that virtually all of the increases in Federal student aid from 1980 
to 1988 have been in the form of loans. Increases in the total 
amount of Pell grants awarded in the early 1980s were offset by 
decreases in the amount of grant aid awarded under the veteran s 
programs, and by elimination of the grant assistance provided 
through the Social Security Administration. 

The implications of the policy shifts are numerous and far reach- 
ing. In providing secondary experiences, we are saddling students 
with tremendous debts that can exceed $50,000 upon graduation. If 
this trend continues, it could impact the freedom of access and 
choice, as well as have an undue influence on the course and 
length of studies that students may wish to pursue. This has a 
clear impact on student career choices. 

The higher default rate that is associated with this shift from 
grants to loans is now impacting Michigan postsecondary education 
institutions. Several Michigan institutions enroling and serving 
large numbers of non-traditional, low-income, minority, and female 
students, have experienced default rates which excoed 35 percent. 

Based on recent amendments to the law, these institutions may 
lose their eligibility to participate in the guaranteed loan program. 
This jeopardizes the future of those institutions. These institutions 
have provided educational opportunities to many Michigan citizens 
that were not available under more traditional postsecondary pro- 
grams. 

Many college graduates are now accumulating college loan debts 
that they are unable to repay as they begin their careers. For those 
students that are unable to graduate, it creates even further diffi- 
culties for them. Furthermore, the increased reliance on student 
loans exacerbates the socioeconomic differences; the loan burden 
for the high-income family student is less of a consequence than for 
the low-income family student. 

Research confirms that defaults are more likely to occur for first- 
year students who are low income family students. Loans should 
not be targeted to those students, who represent the largest per- 
centage of failure, for the sake of the program's integrity and for 
the sake of the students. Students who default must live with their 
academic failure as well as their financial failure. 

As a result of our Michigan experience in administering a broad 
array of programs including but not limited to the Michigan Guar- 
anty Agency, direct lending, State secondary market, our new al- 
ternative loan program, campus-brsed aid programs, and State 
scholarship and grant programs, the following are my specific rec- 
ommendations for Title Iv of the act: 

First, outlays for Pell grants should be increased with annual in- 
crements linked to college cost increases; second, the supplemental 
education opportunity and State student incentive grants should be 
increased in lieu of increases for loan programs; and third, grants 
should be frontloaded during the first 2 years of college, proportion- 
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ately progressing from gift aid to self-help funding as the student 
progresses in credits toward graduation. 

Unlike many of its sister agencies in other States, the Michigan 
Guaranty Agency is in a financially strong position. In support of 
gift aid rather than loan assistance, it seems that it would be most 
appropriate for the law to allow financially strong guaranty agen- 
cies to direct any funds, beyond the maintenance of a healthy re- 
serve, to gift aid programs that would benefit the stui. (its in their 
States, should such funds be available. 

This would promote more efficient management of guaranty 
agencies, rather than encouraging spending of such funds for other 
purposes to avoid future speno-downs as experienced several years 
ago. Without question, this is in keeping with the intent of the act 
and results in better use of any such funds to the benefit of the 
postsecondary students we are dedicated and who need to have the 
service. 

In addition, we in Michigan strongly oppose any proposal to re- 
place the existing GSL program with a direct loan program and are 
in total agreement with the Administration's recommendation not 
to implement a direct loan program at this time. 

Secretary of Education Lamar Alexander has recently identified 
a number of issues regarding the direct loan proposal, which in- 
clude increased Federal debt, increased risk to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the fact that the United States Department of Education 
is not prepared to handle the management of a direct loan pro- 
gram. I concur with the Secretary's concerns. 

In addition, the following broad issues are associated with the 
direct loan program concept. First, the availability of loans could 
be jeopardized. The current Guaranteed Student Loan program has 
been remarkably stable. The new program might be subject to 
annual attempts to cap new loan volume, especially in difficult eco- 
nomic times. If this were to occur, schools would receive allocations 
of loan authority and face loan shortages. 

Second, the current program will continue, increasing complex- 
ity. Many colleges have expressed concern that the new program 
could expose them to financial liabilities if their direct loans were 
not properly made. Other schools have simply s* 5 d they are inter- 
ested in education, not commercial banking. In order to accommo- 
date these schools, it is assumed that the current program would 
continue to operate as the new direct program. Thus, program ad- 
ministration for the United States Department of Education would 
be greatly increased and not decreased. 

Third, the administrative burden on schools could increase. Col- 
leges should not assume that a direct loan program will be easier 
to run. There are serious questions as to whether the United States 
Department of Education will be able to administer the program 
competently. Some colleges with experience under he old federally 
Insured Student Loan program, the FISL program, question wheth- 
er the department has the capacity to operate a new loan program, 
given their present difficulties. 

Fourth, the current program could lose lender support. If a direct 
loan program is established and large numbers of large public and 
private four-year colleges opt to participate in it, a substantial por- 
tion of the student loan market will disappear immediately. Lend- 
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era, left with only the less attractive loan-making opportunities 
such as community college and proprietary school students, may 
find it economically impossible to continue to make guaranteed stu- 
dent loans. If this would be the case, a serious borrower access 
problem could be created. 

Fifth, the program would lose its competitive nature. The com- 
petitive marketplace, by its inherent nature, has required guaranty 
agencies, lenders, and secondary markets to continually enhance 
both the quality and responsiveness of services provided to students 
and to schools. A direct loan program would be seen as a shift 
toward centralized government activity and away from the use of 
the private sector. 

We firmly believe the Guaranteed Student Loan program can be 
simplified and standardized to the benefit of our students. In my 
opinion, we need to focus our attention on fine tuning the existing 
product rather than totally revamping a program of this magni- 
tude, which could very much jeopardize the continued availability 
of the GSL program in the years to come. 

In Michigan, we have had over 30 years of history to prove that 
the existing concept works. In fact, Michigan administered a State 
Guaranteed Student Loan program for several years before Con- 
gress established the Federal Guaranteed Student Loan program. 
In the last few years, the services that have been offered by our 
guaranty agency have been greatly enhanced as we have worked to 
perfect our services for our citizenry. 

In addition, for the benefit of our Michigan students, lenders, 
and schools, Michigan has implemented a State secondary market 
as well as an alternative loan program which was proposed by 
former Governor James Blanchard for Michigan families that do 
not qualify for need-based financial aid programs. 

I totally support the concept of more oversight of the postsecond- 
ary institutions and licensing agencies in order to eliminate pro- 
gram abuses. As an illustration, the Michigan Department of Edu- 
cation has been working closely with the State legislature to 
strengthen legislation that provides for licensing of our proprietary 
schools. 

There has been national concern for program abuses by postsec- 
ondary education institutions. A direct loan program would provide 
unscrupulous institutions with an open checkbook. In addition, the 
direct loan program concept would remove a local oversight tool, 
the State guaranty agency. 

The GSL program works well in Michigan. Through the Michi- 
gan Higher Education Student Loan Authority, students are guar- 
anteed 100 percent that they will have access to the program. Yet, 
Michigan's trigger rate for the defaults for the last fiscal year was 
less than 2 percent, which is an excellent rate for any guarantor. 
While program abuses must be halted, we cannot lose sight of the 
fact that the abuses represent a very small percentage of the mil- 
lions of loans that have been made since the program's inception. 

Increased emphasis on quality of teaching and professional devel- 
opment of K- 12 teachers and higher education is the next subject I 
would like to cover. 

The Michigan State Board of Education has adopted several edu- 
cational goals which are embodied in a document called "Goals 
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2000." A significant State board goal is the improvement of pro- 
grams that prepare teachers and school administrators to meet the 
new learning needs of elementary and secondary students as well 
as faculty who teach adults in poeteecondary education. 

The focus on improved student achievement and excellence at all 
levels of education, is critical to assuring America's continued de- 
velopment and leadership in the global community. In addition, the 
State Board of Education, working in collaboration with the gover- 
nor's office, the legislature, educators, parents, and business lead- 
ers, has undertaken a major effort to restructure and improve edu- 
cation in Michigan. 

A tangible result of this effort was the passage of Michigan 
Public Act 25 of 1990, which we refer to as the Quality bill, which 
focuses on school improvement at the building level. 

Critical to the success of these restructuring efforts is a need for 
Federal support for the coordination and restructuring of profes- 
sional development in prenservice programs for teachers, aaminis- 
trators, and other school personnel through partnerships with 
State boards of education, local schools, postsecondary institutions, 
parents, community agencies, and the business community. 

To illustrate this need for professional development, the current 
teacher workforce in Michigan averages 44 years in age and is 22 
years away from their initial training. Th ; s teaching force will con- 
tinue to serve our youth and educational system well beyond the 
year 2000. 

In response to this phenomenon, it is recommended that under 
Title V, coordination grant funds be provided through the State 
education agencies that would support the development of a State 
network of clinical teaching centers or professional development 
schools located in local school districts. 

The professional development school or clinical teaching center 
should oe a regular K-12 elementary or secondary school that has 
entered into a long-term partnership with a teacher education in- 
stitution to promote school restructuring to enhance student learn- 
ing, establish strengthened student-community relations that sup- 
port our children's learning and lives, and conduct research and 
development to generate new ideas for preparing teachers and test- 
ing their effectiveness, and the preparation of future teachers in a 
setting that supports and exemplifies the best practices of teaching 
and learning, including the use of instructional technology. 

The establishment of professional development schools provides a 
unique opportunity to link K-12 and higher education institutions, 
particularly teacher preparation in research institutions, to pro- 
mote systematic school improvident. 

In Michigan, several models of professional development schools 
are in various steps of planning and implementation. To insure 
long-term success of this effort, I believe Federal support of these 
activities is essential. Such support through coordination grants to 
the State agency is consistent with the historical role of the Feder- 
al Government in educational research and development, and will 
provide a new opportunity to directly link research and prepara- 
tion of professional development activities in the local school. 

The professional development schools concept also provides facul- 
ty and postsecondary education with a significant opportunity to 
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engage in their own professional development in a real local school. 
This opportunity would enhance their effectiveness as teachers, 
particularly in the preparation of prospective teachers. 

The current trends of an increasing culturally diverse student 
population and a decreasing culturally diverse teaching staff war- 
rants serious and immediate attention. The Michigan State Board 
of Educations ABCD, Accepting Behaviors for Cultural Diversity 
project, is developing incentives and innovative strategies for en- 
couraging these individuals to work in urban schools. 

These strategies to promote teaching in urban schools include al- 
ternative certification and instructional methods such as flexible 
scheduling, job sharing, joint ventures with local businesses, and 
community-based organizations. A professional development scHool 
and a program to serve as a laboratory for both diverse learners 
and teachers in an urban school environment is needed. 

The ABCD project is an excellent extension and expansion of a 
pilot project implemented by the Michigan Department of Educa- 
tion which was initiated in 1988 and funded by the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Teacher Education and the Council of Chief 
State School Officers with funds provided by the Exxon Corpora- 
tion. 

The Michigan State Board of Education has also initiated a 
model urban teacher education program that focuses on training 
prospective teachers for successful teaching in urban schools and 
recruitment of minority students to careers in teaching. The pro- 
gram is a cooperative effort by the State Board of Education, East- 
ern Michigan University, Wayne State University, Wayne County 
Community College, and several local school districts in Wayne 
County, Michigan. 

With additional Federal support, this model program could be 
duplicated elsewhere in the United States. Also under Title V it is 
recommended that: one, State technical assistance grants be pro- 
vided to State education agencies for implementation of the ABCD 
project and to study design and implementation of flexible hiring 
arrangements for secondary teachers in regular and special classes 
in urban schools. 

Number two, incentive grants be provided through the State edu- 
cation agency to enable institutions of higher education to revise 
teacher preparation programs to include or enhance training for ef- 
fective parent involvement and family support programs; and 
number three, State technical assistance grants be provided to 
State education agencies to support the study and implementation 
of appropriate strategies of early recruitment of teachers. Such 
grants could be utilized to expand the Michigan urban teacher edu- 
cation model that I referred to earlier. 

There is a significant need for targeted and coordinated activities 
to provide college/university faculty with professional development 
experiences. National data demonstrates that 75 percent or more of 
full-time college/ university faculty have been teaching 8 or more 
years, and new staff are increasingly part-time or temporary em- 
ployees. Professional development is needed to improve faculty 
teaching. 

Few incentives exist for faculty to update and improve their 
teaching skills, including the use of instructional technology and 
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working with adults with disabilities. In general, the reward 
system within postsecondary education does not reward teaching 
excellence. 

A successful model to encourage excellence in postsecondary edu- 
cation programs has been the Fund for Improvement of Postsecond- 
ary Education, which has a significant impact on postsecondary 
programs. 

To achieve excellence in teaching in postsecondary institutions, it 
9 recommended under Title X, Postsecondary Improvement Pro- 
grams, that grants be established through State education agencies 
for the development of model professional development programs 
for faculty, including the use of instructional technology and work- 
ing with adults with disabilities, and restructuring of the postsec- 
ondary faculty reward system to place great emphasis on effective 
teaching. 

In addition, under Title X, it is recommended that the FIPSE 
grants be targeted: one, to address higher education's need to pre- 
pare faculty to successfully deal with the variety of learning back- 
grounds, needs, and styles of students traditionally underrepresent- 
ed in higher education; number two, to our Nation's critical need 
for improved instruction in literacy, mathematics, and science, that 
funds be limited to programs that support campus-wide institution- 
alization of already proven teaching models such as that developed 
by Uri Treisman in postsecondary mathematics instruction; 
number three, increased representation of minority students and 
professionals in higher education. 

There is a definite need to increase access, retention, and gradua- 
tion of minority students and adults with disabilities in higher edu- 
cation. This will require sustained and focused commitment of na- 
tional and State resources. In Michigan, we have initiated a State 
effort to address this need through the establishment of the King- 
Chavez-Parks program* 

The Martin Luther King, Jr.-Cesar Chavez-Rosa Parks Initiative 
was created by the Michigan Legislature in 1986, under the leader- 
ship of State Representative Morris Hood, Jr., with the full support 
of the former State superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. Philip 
E. Runkel, and the Michigan State Board of Education to obtain 
for minority students and nandicappers equal access to and equita- 
ble graduation rates from the State university system. 

At that time, there were 3,300 fewer minority students in Michi- 
gan's public university system than there had been a decade earli- 
er, even though the university system had expanded. 

The King-Chavez-Parks Initiative programs were designed in 
part to reverse the decline in minority student participation experi- 
enced in the 1970s and early 1980s. The King-Chavez-Parks Initia- 
tives expose middle and high school students to the college experi- 
ence through the College Day program, which recruits minority 
graduate students to prepare for college teaching through the 
Scholars/Fellows program; fields minority faculty across the State 
campuses through the Visiting Professor program; invites collabo- 
ration among middle schools, nigh schools, and private and public 
colleges and universities through the Achieve x College Education 
program, the Media program, and the Partnership program; and 
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seeks to improve racial/ethnic relations on campus through an om- 
budsman function. 

A Federal role would strengthen the expanded implementation 
of the King-Chavez-Parks Initiative to assure access and success of 
minority students and handicappers in postsecondary education. 
However, Federal support is necessary to assist in accomplishing 
these objectives. 

It is recommended, under Title IX, Student Assistance, that: one, 
support for the model parental support component to special pro- 
grams for students from disadvantaged backgrounds [TRIO] be au- 
thorized. 

Two, the model parental support concept to special programs for 
students from disadvantaged backgrounds be developed. This com- 
ponent, with support of community networks, provides support sys- 
tems to motivate, educate, and involve parents of economically 
and/or academically disadvantaged children of all ages in their 
need to understand how to prepare for and achieve a college educa- 
tion. 

In addition, under Title XI, Community Partnerships and Eco- 
nomic Development, it is also recommended that grants to partner- 
ships for K-12 improvement be developed for distribution through 
State education agencies that encourage the development and in- 
volvement of postsecondary institutions in improving student pre- 
paredness for post-secondary education. 

The partnerships should be focused upon development of a col- 
lege preparatory curriculum based on student outcomes which re- 

E laces remedial, general, and college preparatory tracking with 
igh academic expectations for all students. 
Funded grants would focus on long-term increases in the number 
of underrepresented students enrolled in and successfully complet- 
ing high school algebra, geometry, biology, and applied technology 
courses. Grant partnerships could include public universities, inde- 
pendent colleges and universities, community colleges, local schools 
and/or districts, State departments of education, and members of 
the private sector. 

Postsecondary support for school reform: The school reform 
movement is intended to change, improve, and revise the level of 
teaching and learning in our Nation's elementary and secondary 
schools. The need for such reform has come from a growing belief 
that students in the K-12 systems are not well prepared to succeed 
in industry and business or higher education. 

Data collection and analysis can be a powerful tool for influenc- 
ing curricular changes and teaching and learning changes in 
schools and in colleges. Data can be used to reinforce success, pro- 
vide measures for determining student achievement and measures 
for progress of schools, colleges, and universities toward participa- 
tion and success of underrepresented students. 

Under Title X, Postsecondary Improvement Programs, it is rec- 
ommended that grants be established in support of collaborative ef- 
forts among schools, community colleges, and baccalaureate institu- 
tions to provide feedback on student success in postsecondary edu- 
cation. These data would be designed to assess student outcomes, 
identify curricular needs, and assist teachers and faculty to design 
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strategies to help more students move from K-12 through the com- 
pletion of higher education. 

State education agencies should be charged with coordinating a 
systematic procedure for reporting the information from poetsec- 
ondary institutions back to the schools. 

Building linkages between business and education: Many States, 
including Michigan, currently have several businesses and indus- 
tries closing or downsizing. Workers with higher education skills or 
excellent technical skills will continue to nave job opportunities. 
However, many of Michigan's manufacturing workers will not have 
the necessary educational of skills to change jobs within a plant, 
get a new job following a plant closing or layoff, or to seek new op- 
portunities that will maintain or enhance their standard of living. 

The ability to educate, reeducate, train, and retrain the work- 
force in order for workers to become more skillful requires an opti- 
mal mix of private and public resources. Success requires a collabo- 
rative effort of State agencies, labor, business, and industry. 

Such partnerships require a "seamless curriculum" among the 
educational institutions participating, which might involve schools, 
community colleges and baccalaureate institutions, to ensure full 
articulation of courses and credits. Equally important is a "seam- 
less government" to maximize public resources available in each 
State. Additionally, matching funds would be contributed by indus- 
try and labor. 

Through the use of electronic data exchanges and the develop- 
ment of appropriate databases, the task of providing the right 
worker for the right job opportunity would become easier. The 
foundation skills or training skills of the participating workers 
would be entered into the database. Similarly, the job skills needed 
by employers would be entered into a database and procedures de- 
veloped for matching the skills of the job seeker with the skills 



The skills assessed and recorded must include teamwork and per- 
sonnel management skills needed in new workplaces, as well as 
academic and technical preparation evidence. I nave recently dis- 
cussed the need for such a program with the Director of the Michi- 
gan Department of Commerce, Mr. Arthur Ellis, and the Director 
of the Michigan Department of Labor, Mr. Lowell Perry. They have 
been very supportive of this idea. 

I therefore recommended that grants, including planning grants, 
be provided to State departments of education to establish model 
programs involving postsecondary institutions, business, industry, 
and labor, to assist employed as well as unemployed workers, to re- 
ceive the education and training necessary to remain productive. 

And finally, international/global education: The world, as you all 
know, is rapidly becoming one interactive economic system. As a 
result, America is facing a global challenge to its economic leader- 
ship. Global competition is a reality for American business interest. 
This is particularly true for Michigan's business community. 

In manufacturing, specifically the auto industry, in agriculture, 
medical supplies and systems, wood products, and computer tech- 
nology, the competition is global in nature. As an illustration, I 
met with several business groups in a recent visit to Michigan's 
Upper Peninsula. 
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In our discussions, I asked these business leaders to describe the 
extent to which their business faced global competition. All cited 
examples of global competition that was of primary concern to the 
success of their business. 

This new global phenomenon requires a more intensive response 
from America's education system, both K-12 and postsecondary. It 
requires a greater investment in global education for America's 
youth. 

Consequently, there is a need to enhance and strengthen sister- 
State and student/teacher exchange programs among nations of 
the world. The purpose of such exchanges would be to promote 
learning experiences and understandings that promote economic 
and other benefits for each of the participants. For example, our 
Michigan Teacher Education program with Shiga Prefecture, 
Japan, and the Saturday Schools, have led to expanded direct Japa- 
nese involvement in downriver Detroit and the Battle Creek area, 
creating several hundred jobs. 

The Japanese Saturday School provides educational programs 
each Saturday of the school year to children of Japanese citizens 
who are working with the Michigan business enterprises. The 
schools are staffed by exchange teachers from Japan and Michigan 
teachers. For example, a Saturday School operates for employees of 
the Mazda plant in Flat Rock, as well as several of the employees 
in the Battle Creek area. Each university is guaranteed, through 
the Japanese University Center, one scholarship to encourage our 
students to study in Japan. In addition to the Japanese teacher ex- 
change program, the Michigan State Board of Education has estab- 
lished a teacher exchange program with the Federal Republic of 
Germany's State of Baden-Wurttemberg. The governments of 
Mexico and Italy have also indicated an interest in an exchange 
program with Michigan. 

It is recommended, therefore, under Title XI, technical assistance 
grants be created for the State agencies to promote expanded 
global education experiences for educators, business leaders, and 
youth. 

Such experiences would incorporate the following goals: one, 
strengthen foreign language studies for secondary and postsecond- 
ary students; two, study the educational and job training place- 
ment programs of those countries which integrate the world of 
work in the school curriculum; three, promote communication, 
friendship, cooperation, trade and investments with other coun- 
tries; and four, develop relationships with other countries and cul- 
tures. 

This concludes my testimony, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you this 
morning. 

[The prepared statement of Gary Hawks follows:] 
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Good morning Hr. Chairman end Membere of the Subcommittees 

On behelf of the MMbtn of the Michigan Stats Board of Education, tho 
Michigan Department of Education, the Michigan Higher Education Aeeletance 
Authority and tha Michigan Hlghar Education Studant Loan Authority, I wlah to 
expreoo My appreciation to thlr Subcommittee for tha opportunity to teetlfy 
regarding tha roouthorltotion of tha Hlghar Education Act of 1965. 

Aa tha Interim Super Intendont of Public Instruction for tha state of 
Michigan, I recognlao tha Importance of thla legislation which dlractly 
Impacte poataacondary education in Michigan -nd In tha country. X totally 
concur with Chairman Ford'a parapactlva that tha raauthorltation ia tha moat 
Important aducatlon laaua In tha 102nd Congraaa. 

In raaponaa to a pravloua raquaat on April S, 1991, I provldad Chairman 
Ford with tha attachad do cu want entitled, "Commento on Raauthorltation of tha 
Hlghar Education Act of 1965, aa Amended." Tha racommandat lona contained in 
thla document focua on atudant financial aid laauaa. Thaaa commento and 
racommandat lona wara received favorably by the Michigan State Board of 
Education at lte meeting on March 27, 1991. In addition, tha Michigan Higher 
Education Aeeletance Authority end the Michigan Higher Education Student Loan 
Authority, the etatutory bod tee comprleed of membero appointed by the Governor 
thet overeee eteta and federal etudent financial aeeletenca programe, heve 
reviewed the eeveral policy conelderatlone contained In the document. 

Hy remarke today era related epaclf lcclly to the following oroaes 
Altering F i nancial Aeeletance t»» Emphaelte Grant. Rather Than Loana and 
Improvlno tha Currant Loan Program At Opposed To Creating a New Direct Loan 
Program 

InEMfjad Bmnhaalai on Quality of Teaching and Profeeeional Paveiopment of K-12 
Taach ara a nd Hloher Education Faculty 

Increaaad Raoreaantatlon of Minority Stude nta and Prof tM lonilt in Hlghar 
EdUCja£isn 

poataecon ^arv Sunoort for School Ref.org 





vx. intmAtiflnaiZfllcaai Migafcian 

■riciFxc comments 

x. Aif rino tlningltl *««f tr^t . To iMhiiiii Btinfc i »«tn»r *n 
anralm Tht gamut Loan Eianria am omitd ia cratUm * m^ts t ton 

Thar* hae been a ahlft In federal policy concerning atudant financial aid 
during the peat decade aa evidenced by tha fact that virtually all of the 
lncraaaaa In radar a 1 atudant aid fro* 1980 to 1988 have baan in tha font of 
loana. lncraaaaa In tha total amount of rail grente avardad In tha airly 
1980a vara offaat by dacraaaaa in tha amount of grant aid avardad undar tha 
Vatarana progreme, and by elimination of tha grant aaalatanca provided through 
tha Social Sacurlty Admlnlet rat Ion. 

Tha lmpllcetlone of thla policy ahlft ara numeroue and far raachlng. In 
providing poataacondary experlencae, wa ara aaddllng atudanta with tremendoue 
dabta that can exceed $50,000 upon graduation. If thla trand contlnuaa, It 
could impact tha f random of acceee and cholca aa wall aa hava an undua 
lnfluanca on tha couraa and langth of atudy atudanta may wlah to pureue. Thla 
haa a claar Impact upon atudant caraar cholcaa. 

Tha hlghar dafault rata that la aaaoclatad with tha ahlft from granta to 
loana la now impacting Michigan poataacondary lnatltutlona. Saverel Michigan 
lnatltutlona anrolllng end aarvlng large numbara of non-traditional , 
low- Income, minority and female atudanta hava experienced dafault rataa which 
axcaad 35 percent. Bind on racant amandmanta to tha law, thaaa lnatltutlona 
may loaa thalr eligibility to partlcipata In tha guaranteed loan program. 
Thla jeoperdliee tha future of thoaa lnatltutlona. Thaaa lnatltutlona hava 
provided educational opportunltlaa to many Michigan cltUane that ware not 
available undar mora tradition*! poeteecondary progreme. 

Many college graduatea ara now accumulating collage loan dabta thay ara 
unable to repay aa thay begin new career e. studante unable to graduate face 
even greater difficult lee. Furthermore, tha lncreaaad re Hence on etudant 
loana exacerbate a eocloeconomlc differencee; tha loan burden for tha 
high-income family atudent le of leaa cone.quence then for e low-income family 
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atudent . 



Reaearch confirms that dsfsulta ara mora llkaly to occur for flrat-year 
atudanta who ara low Income family atudanta. Loana ahould not be tergstsd to 
thoaa atudanta, who rapraaant tha hlghsst percsntaga of failure, for tha esks 
of tha program'* Integrity and for tha aaka of tha atudanta. Studanta who 
default muat live with their academic failure aa wall aa their financial 
failure. 

Aa a reault of our Michigan experience In admlnlater lng a broad array of 
programs Including, but not limited to, the Michigan Guaranty Agency, direct 
lending, atats secondary market, alternative loan program, campus-baaed aid 
programe, and atate echolarahlp and grant programs, tha following ara ay 
msilifl rirnaminflltlM" Title IV of the Acti 

A. Outlay for Fall strsnta abould be increeeed with annual lncromenta 

linked to gallons eoat ieereeeeai 
■ . Tke atipelemoatMl Bdueatioa opportunity and ttate Itudamt Incentive 
Oraata akould be Increeeed im Ilea of iwoaeoa for lone PJBttgl*fJ 
c. flriBti ikftlld be ImtlQfdae} diriM flrat two years of college, 
proeortloaataly eroereaalae from sift »^d to aelf-help funding ea tke 
etndaat nroorsnaon la crodite toward graduation. 
Unlike many of lte alatar agenclee In other atatea, the Michigan Guaranty 
Agency la In a financially atrong poaltlon. In eupport of gift aid rather 
than loan aaalatanca, It aaema that it would be moat appropriate for tha lew 
to allow financially atrong guaranty agencies to direct any funda, beyond the 
maintenance of a healthy reaerve, to gift aid prog ram a that would benefit tha 
etudenta in their stats, ahould euch funda be available. Thla would promote 
mora efficient management by guaranty aaenclea, rather than encouraging 
a pending of ouch funda for other purpoaea to avoid future apsnd downs aa waa 
experienced aeveral yeare ago. without qusstion, thla la In keeping with tha 
intsnt of ths Act and raaulte In better uae of any auch funda to tha bsnsfit 
of ths poateecondary studanta we are dedicated to aervlng. 

In addition, we in Michigan strongly oopoaa any propoaal to replace the 
ex let lng GSL Program with a direct loan orooram and are in total agreement 
with the Admlnlatratlon'a recommendation not to Implement a direct loan 
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program at thle time. Saeratary of Rducetlon, Lamar Alexander, haa racantly 
Idantlflad a numbar of laauae regarding tha dlract loan propoaal which lncluda 
lncraaaad federal debt, Lncraaaad rlek to tha federal government, and tha fact 
that tha United Stetea Dapartmant of Education la not prepared to handla tha 
management of a dlract loan program. I concur with tha Saeratary 'a concarna. 
Xn addition, tha following broad laauaa ara aaaoclatad with tha dlract loan 
program concapti 

1. Tha availability of loana could ba leopard lied. Tha currant Ouarantaad 
Studant Loan Program haa baan ramarkably atabla. Tha naw program might ba 
aubjact to annual attmmpta to cap naw loan volume, eepeclelly In difficult 
aconomlc tlmaa. If thla wara to occur, achoola could racalva allocatlona 
of loan authority and faca loan ahortagaa. 

2. Tha currant program will continue. Increaalno complaaltv. Many collagaa 
hava axpraaaad concarn that tha naw program could axpoae tham to financial 
llabllltlaa If thalr dlract loana wara not proparly made, other achoola 
hava dimply aald thay ara Interaated In aducatlon, not. commarclal banking. 
In ordar to accommodata thaaa achoola, It la aaaumad that tha currant 
program would contlnua to oparata aa wall aa tha naw dlract program. 
Thua, program admlnlatratlon for tha Unltad Stataa Dapartmant of Education 
would ba graatly lncraaaad, not dacraaaad. 

3- Th t admlnlatratlva burden on fchooll could Increeee. Collagaa ahould not 
aaaume that a dlract loan program will ba aaalar to run. Thara ara 
•arloua queetlone aa to whathar tha Unltad Stataa Dapartmant of Education 
will ba abla to admlnlatar tha program compatantly. Soma collagaa with 
axparlanca under tha old Fadaral ly Inaurad Studant Loan (flSL) Program 
quaatlon whathar tha dapartmant haa tha capacity to oparata a naw loan 
program, glvan thalr praaant dlff lcultlaa. 

4. Tha currant program could lo aa lender eupport . If a dlract loan program 
la aatabllahad and larga numbora of large public and private four-year 
collagaa opt to participate In it, a aubatantlal portion of tha atudant 
loan markat will dleappear immediately . Landara, laft with only tha laaa 
attractive loan-making or port unit lea, auch an community college end 
proprietary achool c f udenta, may find It economically Impoeelble to 
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continue to make guaranteed student loana. If this would be the caaa, a 
aarloua borrower accaaa problem would ba created. 
5. The oroor— would lo «« lfca coajpatltl™ nature. Tha competitive markat 
place, by lta Lnharant neture, haa required guaranty egenclee, lendere, 
and aacondary market a to continually anhance both tha quality and 
reeponalveneee of aarvlcaa provided to atudanta and achoola. h dlract 
loan program would ba aaan aa a ahlft toward cantralliad govarnment 
activity and away from tha uaa of tha private aactor. 

We firmly bell a v~ that tha 08L Program can be almpllflad and atandardliad 
to tha benaflt of our atudanta. Ma naad to focua our attention on flna tuning 
tha axlatlng product, rathar than totally ravamplng a program of thla 
magnitude, which could vary much jaopardlca tha continued availability of tha 
OSL Program In tha yaara to come. In Michigan we have ovar 30 yaara of 
hlatory to prova that tha axlatlng eoncapt worka. In fact, Michigan 
admlnletered a atata guaranteed atudant loan program for aavaral yaara befora 
Congraaa aatabllahed tha fadaral guarantaed atudant loan program. In tha laat 
faw yat.ra, tha aarvlcaa that havt bean offared by our guaranty agancy hava 
bean graatly anhanced aa we hava worked to per fact our aarvlca to our 
cltlcanry. In addition, for tha benaflt of Michigan atudanta, landara and 
achoola, Michigan haa Implemented a atate aacondary markat aa well aa an 
altarnatlva loan program which waa propoaad by former Oovarnor Jamea Blanchard 
for Michigan famlllaa that do not qualify for need-baaed financial aid 
programa. 

I totally aupport tha eoncapt of more ovaralght of tha poataacondary 
lnatltutlona and Ucanalng aganclaa In ordar to allmlnata program abuaaa. Aa 
an Uluatratlon, tha Michigan Department of tducatlon haa bean working cloaaly 
with tha Stata Leglalatura to atrangthan leglalatlon that provldaa for 
Ucanalng of proprlatary achoola. Thara haa been national concarn for program 
abuaaa by poataacondary aducational lnatltutlona. h dlract loan program would 
provlda unacrupuloua lnatltutlona with an opan chackbook. In addition, tha 
dlract loan program eoncapt would remova a local ovaralght tool — tha atata 
guaranty ageney. 

The OSL Program worka well In Michigan. Through tha Michigan Hlghar 
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Education student Loan Authority, etudente art guerenteed 100 porcant that 
they will have acceee to tha prog ran. Tat, Mlchlgen'e trigger rata for 
dafaulta for tha laat flacal yaar wee laaa than 2 parcant, which la an 
excellent rete for any guarantor, tfhlla program abuaaa amat be helted, wa 
cannot loaa light of tha fact that tha abuaaa rapraaant a vary email 
percentege of tha mllllone of loana that hava baan made ainca tha program 'e 
Inception. 

IX* tofigflMd ttWhttia on Quality of Taachlna and Profaaalon al Devi octant of k-1? 
Taaehara and Bjflhlg Mueafclon Faculty 

Tha Michigan ftata Board of Education haa adoptad aavaral educetlonal 
goala which era embodied in a document celled Ooala 200p . ft elgnlflcent stete 
Board goal la the improvement of prograata that prapara taaehara and achool 
admlnlatratora to meet tha new learning naada of elementary end eecondery 
etudente, ea wall bb, faculty who teach adulte In poBtaerondery aducatlon 
progreae. Tha focua on Improved atudant achievement end excellence et ell 
levele of aducatlon la crltlcel to eeeuring America' a continued development 
end leedarehlp In tha global community. In addition, the Stete Boerd of 
Education working In colleboretlon with tha Governor *e office, the 
Laglaleture, educatore, parante, and buelneee leedere hee undertekan e major 
effort to raatructura end Improve aducatlon In Michigan, ft tangible reault of 
thla effort wee peeeaga of Public net 25 of 1990, the echool quellty bill, 
which focueee on achool Improvement et the building level. 

Crltlcel to the eucceee of theee reetructurlng efforte le the need for 
federal eupport for the coord lnet Ion end reetructurlng of profeeelonal 
development end preeervlce programa for teechera, edmlnlet retore end other 
echool pereonnel through pertnerehipe with etete boarde of education, local 
achoole, poateecondery inat Itutlone, parent e, community egenclea, end the 
buelneee community. To Uluatreta the need for profeeeLonal development, the 
currant taecher workforce In Michigan everegee 44 In bob and la 22 yeere away 
from their Initial trelnlng. Thle teaching force will continue to eerve our 
youth end educe t lonal eyBtema well beyond the year 2000. 

In reeoonee to thle phenomenon, it ie racg eMfad tti under Title V, that 
coordination «rant funda pm prgyid+d through atate education •oenclea that 
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Mftttlfl support fcto toiagyt o* • *f ta eatwork of cllalcal toechlnq csatore 
or Maftfiu AMtl teflffllt ickoolg looated la local school dlatricta. The 
profeeelonel development echool or clinical teechlng center should bo • 
reguler K-12 elementary or aocondory public echool thet hee entered Into • 
long-term partnership with a toechor oducatlon Institution to promote ochool 
restructuring to enhance atudant looming! eeteblleh etrengthened echool- 
communlty relatione that aupport our children'! leernlng end Uvea; conduct 
reeeerch and development to generete new Idaea for preparing teechera and 
taetlng their ef factlvaneee; and, the preparation of future teechere In e 
eettlng thet eupporto end oxmmpllfloo the bait prectlcee of teaching and 
leernlng, Including the uee of Inetructlonal technology. 

The eitebllehment of profaaeional development echoole provldaa e unique 
opportunity to link K-12 end higher educetlon Inetltutlone, pertlculerly 
teecher preparation and raaeerch Inetltutlone to promote eyatematlc echool 
Improvement . 

The Michigan Deportment of Educetlon eupporte conceptually thai program 
propoeed by the Holmee Group entitled, Tho Partnership for Innovat ive Teaching 
and Quality Education , to create etatewlde partnerehlpe eround profeeelonel 
development echoole at the local level, fuch a partnerahlp would Involve 
teechere, admlnletratore, unlverelty feculty, buelneae pereone, perenta, and 
community aervice egenclea In the education proceee. These partnerehlpe will 
be colleboretlve sf forts In support of tho crsstlon of o nstwork of 
profoaslonal development echoole within each etate. 

In Michigan, eeverel models of profssslonsl dsvslopmsnt schools ors In 
vsrioua atopa of plsnnlng snd Implement st Ion. To Insure long-tsrm auccsas of 
thle effort, I believe federel eupport of theee actlvltlea la eaeentlal. Such 
aupport through coord Inet Ion grenta to the etete education agency la 
coneietent with the hletorlcel role of the federal government In educational 
reeeerch end development, end will provide e new opportunity to directly link 
reeeerch, preperatlon end profeeelonel development ectlvltlee to the locel 
echool . 

The profeeelonel development echoole concept would eleo provide feculty In 
poateecondery education wLth a elgnlflcant opportunity to engege In their own 
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profit ion il davalopmant In a -raal" local achool. Thla opportunity would 
enhanca thalr affoctlvanaaa %a taachara, particularly In tha praparatlon of 
proapmctlva taachara* 

Tha currant tranda of an Incraaalng culturally dlvaraa atudant population 
and a dacraaalng culturally dlvaraa teaching ataff war rant a aarloua and 
Immadlate attantlon. Tha Michigan Stata Board of Education 'a abcd (Accepting 
lahavlora for fiilfcUaU Dlvaralty) projact la developing Incantlvaa and 
Innovatlva etrateglae for ancoui-aglng thoaa Indlvlduala to work In urban 
achoola. Thaaa atrataglaa to promote taachlng In urban achoola includa 
altarnatlva cart If lea t Ion and Inatructlonal methoda, auch aa flaxlbla 
achedullng, job aharing, joint vanturaa with local fcnialnaaaaa, and coaaaunlty* 
baaad organlaatlona. a profaaalonal davalopmant school and a program to aarva 
aa a laboratory for both dlvaraa laarnara and taachara In an urban achool 
environment la needed. Tha A bcd projact la an axtanalon and axpanalon on a 
pilot projact Implemented by tha Michigan Dapartiaant of Education which via 
lnltlatad In 1988 and fundad by tha aactb (American Aaaoclatlon of collagaa of 
Taachar Education) and tha CC880 (Council of Chlaf Stata School offlcara) with 
funda provided by tha Exxon Corporation. Tha Michigan stata Board of 
Education hao alao lnltlatad a Modal urban taachar aducatlon program that 
focuaaa on training preepectlva taachara for auccaaaful taachlng in urban 
achoola and recruitment of minority atudanta to caraara In taachlng. Tha 
program la a cooparatlva effort by tha Stata Board of Education, Eaatarn 
Michigan Unlvaralty, wayne stata Unlvaralty, w.yna County community college, 
and aavaral achool diatrlcta In Hayna County, Michigan, with additional 
federal eupport, thla modal program could ba duplicated olaawhara In tha 
unlttd stataa. Mao nador Title o. it j m nsjajMadtd t >ltl 
l< >tat « ttob Bi cal asilitaaca oranta ba «ro»ldad t B ■f t a adUfiiUoj a owitf 
ftr t a t l a BltMBtatioa of taa mcd pjcBiigt *** t o, ***** ui to la art 

UPlftataUfri Ol tlMKihlM hlriao ajcmgajMitj fr» r aj a jBamP ftfihBXl 1 B 
xaaalu. tad special clajun m ir t iyj ,r>iyu, 
3 * iBfftBt l vt iriEtB bo provided terouob Ul oducetloe «g f n t- »o « a »bi f 

aBJUUtAttM Pf BighlX edacatloa to OttifJ teecher gr i aralAflB BmilM *1 
includa or t P hinca traiplna for tlimgUai — r ent iMo^vjtM* *** « i T 
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). juii taahai— i ■■■iitwM mafci *• atata_aducatlQM illMlll 

meli itfiniiaaat - # fc«««ha»a- iiiati «—u ba mUUmJ to araad 

tka Miefci— t— ehar tJMBifclM Hal. 

Thara la a algnlflcant naad for targatad and coordinated actlvltlaa to 
provlda collaga/unlvaralty faculty with profaaalonal davalopnant axpar lancaa. 
National data damonatrataa that 75 parcant or nora of full-tla* coliaga/ 
unlvaralty faculty hava baan taachlng 8 or worm yaara and ntw ataff ara 
lncraaalngly part-tlaa or tawporary appolntaaa. Profaaalonal davalopnant la 
naadad to Improva faculty taachlng. Faw Incantlvaa axlat for faculty to 
updata and laprova thalr taachlng akllla, Including tha uaa of Inatructlonal 
tachnology and working with adulta with dlaabllltlaa. In ganaral, tha raward 
•yatwn within poataacondary aducatlon doaa not raward taachlng axcallanca. 

h auccaaaful nodal to ancouraga axcallanca In poataacondary programa haa 
baan tha Fund for Iaprovamant of Poataacondary Education (FIF8E), which haa 
had a algnlf leant Impact on poataacondary prograae. Iff ■rtilYa tlCflltact AM 
fcfjBhiM km ao»taaca »i H~ iaatlti*tio«a- It li nnnaatndad that nadir litli I. 
»«ataacoada r « 1— r»»a— afc Praaraaa. that araatt h» tltlblitatd tlWOTt Iftt 
tjMBifciM apaaalaa far fcha daaal majul nf H' 1 arofaaaloaal davlooaaat 
aroaraaa for fae«lfc». l«ol«dl— tha aaa of iaatmetieaal taahaolOiT a ad 
warhi— with ad«ita wlta dlaablllti™. aad raatraetarlaa of tha POitltWPdarr 
tt cjiUg raward aaatap »» al«ea graat aaohaaia oa affactlva ttachlM, 

t« addition, uadar «itla 1- H tl I irnMllilllI ttllT TTrtt iriltl lit 
taraatadi 

t. ta addraai hlahar aduc a tloa'. aaad ta oraaara faculty to tUCCttifullT dill 

wita tha aariti o f luraiaa fcaejaraaadaj atTltt al itudtDtf 

IjtdjUiftBAlAj aa darraaraaaatadl la ll'ihar aducatloa. 
2. y> oar iiUflaUl arifclcal —ad iMQXSSMA iaaaruafclaM la lltaracy. 

■■tkwatltli art i fcUMfil aad that fmtda ba llaltad tQ Drocraai that IBPPttrt 
CtMamida jailitHiipJAlUaliaa of alraady orw taaehlaa aodala mch aa 
tfhat davalQP#dJ>y F> ttrl J ralaaaa vo eoataacondarT atthaaatlfil 
laafcraetloa. 
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lit. I&ggmtd Kepraaa nation of Minority I fcudenfce end Profeeelonele In Higher 



There U • definite need to Increeee leeiii, retention, and graduation of 
ainortty atudanta and adult* with dlaabllltlaa In higher education. Thla will 
require euetelnmd and focueed commitment of national and atata reeourcae. In 
Michigan, we have lnltlatad a atata affort to addraaa thla need through tha 
aatabllahawnt of tha Klng-Chevei-Perke Prograai. 

Tha Martin Luthar King, Or .-Caaar Cheves-Roee Parka Initiative wea craatad 
by tha Michigan Legleleture In 1996, undar tha laadarahlp of atata 
Repreeentatlve Horrla Rood, Jr., with tha full aupport of fonaar Stata 
Superintendent of Public Inatructlon, Dr. Philip I. Runkel, and tha Michigan 
Stata Board of Education to obtain, for minority atudanta and hendlceppere, 
equel aceaaa to and equitable graduation rataa from tha atata unlvmrelty 
ayatem. At that time, thara vara 3,300 fawar minority atudanta In Mlchlgen'e 
public university ayatem than thara had baan a dacada aarllar, avan though tha 
unlvaralty ayataai had expanded. 

Tha Klng-Cha vat-Parka Initiative prograna wara daalgnad In part to ravaraa 
tha decline In minority atudant participation experienced In tha 1970a and 
aarly 1900a. Tha Klnq-Chevei-Perke Initiative expoema middle and high aehool 
atudanta to tha college experience through tha Collage Dey Program; recrulte 
minority gredueta atudanta to prepare for collage teaching through tha 
Scholere/rellowe Program* flelda minority feculty eeroee the etete cempueee 
through tha Vie 1 ting Profaaeor Program; Invitee colleboretlon emong middle 
achoole, high echoole, end private end public eollegee and unlvareltlee 
through tha Achieve e Collage Education Progrem, tha Medle Program and tha 
Partnerehlp Program, and eeaka to Improve rac lei /ethnic relet lone on campue 
through the Onbudeman function, h federel role would etrangthan tha expanded 
Implement et Ion of the Klng-Chevei-Perke Inltletlve to eeeure ecceee end 
eucceee of minority etudente end hendlceppera In poeteeeondery education. 

However, fadarel eupport le neceeeery to eeelet In eccompllehlng theee 
object lvee. U j| |||Hl|i»^- *itle it. Stitdemfc maeleteeee tmati 

1. aupoort for tea Model Pareatal ■apport Coamoaent to Special Prooraaa for 

ttoHaall from Dleedveeteeed Eeekeroeade (T*IO\ be aathorliod. 
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2. Til mil l * Saemort C-BiMt to Sooclal troirm for ItadtHi from 

BitAtoatM#i ■aekoroooo'a fcj jutiani eee»oooot wltk mud of 

IIIHllll Nt**rt*« mrori.o'oa eaooort ifitm to — tlvato , ^MCitioi jfj 
ilMlM par— ta of oeomomleallw amaVor iBi^teillt dlaadvaotaood eMldrw 

of mil mm ia atit MitJ to mtofnai to pjapm for mm* ispjam * 

colloao ooWcafcloo. 

In addition, M d tr T t t U IXi C nea m mltv Partoarakloe and Economic 
ftfjOlOJ—l^ It lo olio MflBMMatJ 

1. teaafci to Ugtotllfcill *** ■>!» improvement bo dovoloood for distribution 
fckromok atato odaeatlom aaomciaa tkat aneoaraao too Imwolvomoat of 
ooataaoomdarT lmatl totloaa lo iiftTfltAM etodoat nrooarodoaaa for 
aoataoeomdarv oduoatloa. 

Tho partnerahlpe ahould ba focuaad upon davolopoant of a col logo 
preparatory curriculum baaed on atudant out cornea which roplacaa 
r emed ial, gonaral and college preparatory tracking with high academic 
expectations for all atudenta. 

Funded grente would focua on tha long-term lncraaaa In tha number of 
undorrepreeented etudanta enrolled In and auccaaafully completing high achool 
algebra, geometry, biology, and applied tachnology couraea. Grant 
pertnerahlpa could Include public unlveraltlea, Independent collegaa and 
univaraltlea, community collegea, local achoola and/or achool dlatrlcta, atata 
departmenta of education and membera of the private aector. 
XV. Poateocondarv Support for school Reform 

The achool raform movement la Intended to change, Improve and revlaa the 
leval of teaching and learning In our netlon*e alementery end eecondery 
echoole. The need for euch reform hee come from a growing belief that 
otudonto In the K-12 eyeteme ere not well-prepared to aucceed In lnduetry end 
buolnooo or higher educetlon. 

Dete collection end enelyele cen be e powerful tool for Influencing 
currlcular chengee and teaching end learning chengee In echoole end In 
collegaa. Data cen be ueed to reinforce aucceee, provide meeeuree for 
determining etudent echlevement, meeeure the prograee of echoole, collegea and 
unlvereltlee towerd partlclpatlor 1 ' aucceee of underrepreiented atudente. 
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BglftUl emit— a amd fcMMilMlMti UtUMtiflM »««»»ida gtfJhlfifc " 
etedaat QfiflMl moatenaiUrw educstioe. Theee data should be deelgned to 

atudant outcomee, ldantlfy currlcular naada and eeelet taachara and 
faculty in deelgnlng etreteglee to halp more atudanta move froai K-22 through 
tha completion of hlghar education. Stata aducatlon aganclaa ahould ba 
chargad with coordinating a eyetematlc proceee for reporting tha Information 
froai poataacondary lnatltutlona back to high achoola. 
■ulldlno Llnkaoaa — few— n auelnoee and Education 

Many atetee, Including Michigan, currently hava aavaral bualnaaaaa and 
lnduatrlaa cloalng or downeltlng. Workere with hlghar aduoatlon akllla or 
excellent technlcel akllla will continue to hava job opportunltlaa. However, 
many of Hlchlgen'e manufacturing worker a will not have the neceeeery educetlon 
or ekllle to chenge jobe within e plent, get e new job following e plent 
cloelng or leyoff or to eeek new opportunltlaa that will maintain or enhence 
their etenderd of living. 

The eblllty to aducate/reeducete end train/rat rain the workforce in order 
for workere to become more eklllful requlree en optimal "mix" of prlvete end 
public reeourcee. Succeee requlree tha collaborative effort of etete 
egenclee, lebor, buelneee end lnduetry. 

Such partnerehlpe raqulre e "eeamlaee curriculum" among the aducatlonel 
lnetltutlone participating, which might Involve achoola, community collegee 
and baccaleureete lnetltutlone, to lneure full articulation of couraee end 
credlte. Iquelly lmportent le "eeamlaee government" to maxlmlta public 
reeourcee evelleble In eech etete. Additional matching funde would be 
contributed by lnduatry end lebor. 

Through the uee of electronic dete exchangee end the development of 
epproprlete detebeeee, the teek of providing the right worker for the right 
job opportunity would become eeeler. The foundetlon ekllle or t reining ekllle 
of the participating workere would ba entered into e detebeee. Slmllerly, job 
ekllle needed by employer* would ba entered Into e detebeee end proceduree 
developed for matching tha ekllle of the job eaekar with the ekllle needed by 
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the employer. The ekllle aiimid and recorded mult Include teamwork and 
pereonal management akllla needed In new workplace*, aa wall aa academic and 
technical preparation evidence. I have recently dic-useed the need for euch a 
program with the Director of the Michigan Department of Commerce, Mr . Arthur 
II He, and the Director of the Michigan Department of Labor, Mr. Lowell Perry. 
They have been very aupportlve of thle Idea. 

Undar Tltlm II. Fartanrahlpe for Icenomlc Development and yrban Community 
■ervlee. It la recom— adad teat grant* rflnclndlnn nlnnnlna eranf) me provided 
\7 Itltt dUftaXttall of e ducation to oatabllah model proa ran* lavolvlna 
BftltffiOmdlJa ln*tltutlon*. buelaw. lndu*tr» eed labor to *a*i*t employed aa 
well aa unemployed worker* to receive the education and training Mfitfjeja to 
remain productive. 
VZ. Internatlonal/Qlobal Education 

The world le rapidly becoming one LnteractLve economic eyetem. Ao a 
reeult, America le feeing a global challenge to lta economic leaderehlp. 
Global competition le the reality for American buelneee lntereet. Thia le 
particularly true for Michigan' e buelneee community. 

In manufacturing, ipeclflcally the auto lnduatry, and In agriculture, 
medical euppllee and eyeteme, wood producte, and computer technology, the 
competition le global In nature. Aa an 1 Uuatratlon, I met with eeveral 
buelneie groupe In a recent vlelt to Michigan 'e Upper Penlneula. In our 
dlecueiloni, I aekad theae buelneee leadere to deecrlbe the extent to which 
their buelneee faced global competition. All cited examplee of global 
competition that wae o& primary concern to the eucceee of their buelneee. 

Thle new global phenomenon require* a more lntanelve reeponee from 
Amerlca'e educetlon eyetem, both K-12 and poeteecondary . It requlree a 
greater lnveetment In global education for Amerlca'e youth. 

Coneequently, there le a need to enhance and etrengthen eleter-etate and 
etudent/teacher exchenge program* among natlone of the world. The purpoee of 
auch exchengee would be to promote learning experlencee and underetendlnge 
that promote economic and other beneflte for each of the participant a. Por 
example, the teacher exchenge programe with Shiga Prefecture, Japan, and the 
Saturday School e have la«d to expanded direct Japaneee lnveetment In downriver 
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Detroit and tha Battla Craak araa c ratting aavaral hundrad joba. Tha Japanaaa 
Saturday achool providaa aducational programming on oach Saturday of tha 
achool yaar to children of Japanaaa citiaana who ara working in thv Michigan 
buainaaa antarpriaa. Tha achoola ara ataffad by axchanga taachara from Japan 
and Michigan taachara. For axampla, a Saturday achool oparataa for mployaaa 
of tha Maida plant in Flat Rock, Michigan, Mao, tha Shiga/Michlgan Japan 
Univaraity Cantar critttd in 1969, with aupport of tha Michigan Lagialatura 
and tha Govarnor'a offlca, haa craatad aignificant opportunitiaa for Michigan 
and Shiga poataacondary atudontt to atudy Japanaaa languaga/cultura and 
buainaaa concapta . Michigan atudanta attending tha Japan Univaraity Cantar 
ara providad limitad acholarahipa through a atata appropriation to ai.ch 
Michigan univaraity. ftach univaraity ia guarantaad at laaat ona acholarahip. 

In addition to tha Japanaaa taachar axchanga program, tha Michigan stata 
Soard of Education haa aatabliahad a taachar mxchanga program with tha radaral 
Rapublic of Germany a Stata of Sadmn-Wurttambarg. Tha govarnmanta of Maxico 
and Italy hava also Indict tad intaraat in an axchanga program with Michigan. 

U ia rarna— itirt tmat —dtr »lfclo at. toelaiaal ..ilitLM aramta bo 
MttitH ^tr Stltt llin g< " 1ft ■rWftlt Ugjajaj mlobml o dacaliom fjmlaiflU 
lor tdacatora, aaalatia laadara amd vaatb. Syam o»»orioac»a mniid imoomorato 
taa teUflylM aoalat 

1. StrtMtata foraiaa Aaaaaaoa atudiaa for ■ocoadarv a nd ^mUMSSMAMU 
atudaata. 

> Simdv tmm •durational aad A66 tralalmm alacamamt proa ram a at fcmamo 
COmStrlSS walcm lat— raf taa world of ->k aad tma ■ a tool 

>« frMQtl nmm llfHIni friaadamlp, oooaaratlom aad trada /lmvaat— f -itfc 
Mill const r itt i 

<- ttSltiaa ralatloathiaa wltfc ataar gojialgjaj ifj ewlf rat. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and mambara of tha Commit too for tha Opportunity 
to praaant that* ramarka. I would ba plaaaad to roapond to any quaationa. 
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The State Student Incentive Grant (S5ZG) Program plays a significant role in 
the availability of financial aid for Michigan students. Because of its 
matching funds concepts, over 4, 100 students currently benefit by receiving 
SSZG and Michigan Competitive Scholarships. 

He support the continuation of SSIG and the position paper prepared by the 
National Association of State Scholarship and Grant Programs. This position 
paper is provided in its entirety below. 



The S^ate SttffcPt Trrantiv* Grant <SSIG) Program 

One program that could play an expanded role in meeting the needs of 
college-aged youth of today and tomorrow is the State Student Incentive Grant 
(SSZG) Program. The purpose of the SSIG program is to provide grants to 
states to assist them in providing need-based grant and work-study assistance 
to eligible post secondary students. SSIG has evolved from its beginnings as a 
"start up" program for grant progr a m s in the States to become an effective, 
easily adninistered program which leverages federal dollars by matching state 
funds to provide grant awards to the most needy students. Each state's 
allotment of SSIG funds is based on its relative share of the total national 
population of eligible students. Federal funds are required to be matched on 
at least a one-for-one basis with state funds through direct appropriations 
for this purpose. The program is adninistered in each state by a single state 
agency which most meet maintenanoe-of-efforts requirements (each year, 
contributing state dollars that are at least equal to the prior 3-year average 
state contribution) . 

The regulations accompanying the program are few by design. The program 
matches federal with state-appropriated dollars to fund programs which differ 
from state to state. SSIG funding increases the availability of scarce grant 
resources and lessens dependence on borrowing to meet post secondary education 
costs. SSIG funds act to "drive" grant dollars in the states, encouraging 
state grant funding for higher education. For these reasons, it is a program 
which should be expanded, rather than eliminated. 

Administration budget requests over the past ten years have called for the 
elimination of the SSIG program. Their arguuent has been that the pirpose of 
the program, to encourage states to provide matching grant aid dollars, has 
been accomplished and that there is no need to continue to fund the program. 
They cite overmatching by sane states to support this point of view. This is 
in spite of the fact that ten states and territories receive roughly half of 
their grant dollars from SSIG, while another three states reoeive at least one 
third of their funds from the same source. These thirteen states face the 
real prospect of losing their entire grant program if SSIG funding is 
withdrawn. 
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Supporters of SSI6 believe it has proven to to an effective federal/state 
partnership which provides the most needy students with grants for their 
higher education, national Service bills considered by Congress in 1990 
recognized SSIG as a program with the ability to utilize a multiplicity of 
State program, leverage state and federal dollars and thereby achieve 
national goals • 

A Spring 1990 survey by NftSSGP found that SSIG still supplements available 
aid, allows student choice and that it drives state monies. However, it also 
showed that reoent federal cutbacks in SSIG program funding have affected 
access to student assistance in most states. Soma highlights from the study 
are as follows: 

- For nearly 3/4 of the states, the 18% reduction in federal SSIG 
funding for FY' 90 will mean a reduction in the number or size of 
state financial aid grants for postseoondary students, and an out- 
right loss of over 10,200 student awards. 

- In one state alone, there were a reported 10,000 students facing 
reduced grant awards in 1990-91. 

The survey also asked how President Bush's budget proposal to eliminate the 
SSIG program would affect the states. The responses indicated: 

- For 20% of the states, elimination of SSIG would mean the elimination 
of their state grant pr ogr a m as well. 

- Nearly all of the remaining states indicated that their state 
legislatures would not replace the federal SSIG funds. 

The survey report also investigated the ability of states to match new 
increases In federal SSIG funding above $75 million - it appears that the 
leveraging effect of federal funds is still quite strong as 75% of responding 
states reported that if federal SSIG funding were increased above $75 million, 
they expected their state legislatures to find new money to match it. And, 
finally, the survey found that most states will take steps to better inform 
students and schools that their state grants include support from the federal 
SSIG pr ogr a m. 
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Ihe State of Michigan has had a long standing commitment of providing 
educational opportunities for all of its residents, regardless of economic and 
social backgrounds. This ccwraitment In evidenced by the following actions, 
which have been taken by the Michigan Legislature, with respect to providing a 
source of student loans for its residents: 

In I960, five years beta* the en acbwfc of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965, the Michigan Legislature created the "Michigan Higher 
Education Assistance Authority* 1 for the express purpose of 
guaranteeing student loans made by participating Michigan financial 
institutions. 

In 1975, ten years before the Higher Education Act aaendmt 
■andating a lender of last resort, the Michigan Legislature 
created the "Michigan Higher Education Student Loan Authority" 
to make loans to eligible students. Since that time, the 
Student Loan Authority has served in the role of a lender of 
last resort for the Michigan Guaranty Agency. 

The Michigan Guaranty Agency, since its inception, has guaranteed loans to 
over 1.3 Million students and parents of students, for approximately $2.8 
billion. 

As an advocate of providing educational opportunities for all residents, cur 
Massage is one of strong support for the continuation of the p i u g ia a s 
auttarlxad by Title IV, Part B, of the Higher Education Act of 1965, as 



Congress has greatly enhanced the Guaranteed Student Loan Program over the 
years, which has become the largest financial aid program in the country. The 
routers alone should be clear evidence that there is a tremendous need for 
such a program and that the program has an effective delivery system to 
accomodate the thousands of students who apply annually. 

In the interest of reform, we trust not lose sight of the overall success of 
the Guaranteed Student Loan Program as it is structured today. The existing 
structure, consisting of a three-party network— schools, lenders and 
guarantors—offers a check and balance system, which is critical to a program 
of this dimension. The fact that Guaranteed Student Loan checks are issued by 
lending institution helps solidify for the borrowers that the funds represent 
a loan, which nust be repaid, rather than gift aid that may be available from 
the school. 

While we firmly believe that the Guaranteed Student Loan Program works well 
overall, we do support siitplificat* xi where possible for the benefit of 
students and parents, who use the program. We believe that confusion and 
misunderstanding on the part of borrowers contribute to defaults. 
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tte in Michigan offer any assistance that we may be able to provide with 
respect to providing Congress a better understanding of tfm Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program as it is today and the inpact of any major changes that might be 
considered by Congress in its deliberations on Reauthorization. 
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Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended 
Title IV, part B - Guaranteed Student Loan Program 



MOBS »™ BE rmntn* rsam 



We strongly support the retention of the statutory requirement of access as 
specified in Section 428, subsection (j), for the following reasons: 

1. All predictions indicate that a majority of the jobs in the future 
will require education beyond high school,. Assuring students access 
to the Stafford Loan Program Hill help our citizenry to be prepared 
for the technical requirements of the workforce in the future. 

2. ihe projection is that our workforce in ten years will consist of 
one-third minorities. Yet, the significant high school dropout 
rate for minorities and the significant lower rate of minorities 
entering and completing a postseoondaxy education means that this 
increasing portion of our population will not be prepared to make 
a contribution to the benefit of this country and our society. 

3. Post secondary education is critical to the United States' ability 
to be an effective international competitor, which is crucial 

for the overall health of our economy and the future of our country. 

It must be noted* however, that providing loans to all students will result in 
a default rate that is considerably higher than the default rates for oonsumer 
lending, which is based on creditworthiness requirements established by the 
lending institution. To that extent, there is an inherited default rate that 
oust be recognized and accepted for a social program aimed at lower income 
students such as the GSL Program. The increase of the default rate had to be 
expected when the eligibility requirements were changed and eliminated 
students from higher-income families. 

Lending institutions quickly indicate that the determination of who receives 
loans is a far bigger indicator of the potential success of repayment of the 
loans than the collection activity that is performed when the loans come due 
for repayment. Suggestions have been made to require credit checks for 
borrowers over 21 years of age. Based on our ejqperiance with our Michigan 
Alternative Student Loan Program that is credit based, it is our best 
guesstimate that over 50% of the students would not qualify if similar 
standards were placed on the GSL Prog ra m s . This would address the default 
issue but would fall far short of the goal to prepare today's citizenry in a 
way that they can support our Nation's economy in the future. 

In Michigan, since the first loan was made in 1962, there have been 
$264,481,746 in defaulted loans. However, this is in contrast with 
$2,602,159,612 that have bean disbursed. With the payments that have been 
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made by defaulted borrowers, Michigan's rut default rate is 7.58%. Vte cannot 
lose sight of the successes of the GSL Program. The n ;.e of return is great 
in contrast to other programs, such as the Pell Grant Program, where there is 
no monetary return by recipients. Typically, the majority of the students who 
receive Pell Grants also receive GSL's. However, there is no press on how 
many of the Pell Grant recipients are successful in completing their programs 
even though this was an outlay by the Federal Government with no provisions 
for any financial return. 

Even though a built-in default rate will be experienced for a social program 
such as the GSL Program, emphasis needs to be placed on the quality of 
education rather than the quantity of defaults. 

Section XV of this document proposes a state model to prevent defaults. The 
emphasis is on the quality of education end the training that is provided to 
the recipients. It is a positive and fair approach to the issue of defaults. 
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Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended 
Title IV, Part B - Guaranteed Student Loan Program 



MB PBBvafntu or bbmbjs 

and 



States should play a strong role in the approval of postsecondary educational 
institutions that participate in Federal student aid programs. It is proposed 
that the 102nd Congress consider a new model during its deliberations of the 
Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. The model proposed would provide 
a prevention function currently not present in Title iv of the Act. 

With the states' active participation in determining eligible institutions and 
its subseque n t oversight of the educational institutions, we could address 
better the issue of quality education. Such monitoring is done more 
effectively at the state level than on a national scale. Through these 
efforts, there would be a built in mechanism to prevent defaults. Students, 
who ccnplete their education, are in a por'tion to be employed and, thus, 
repay their student loan debts. 

This approach would eliminate the need for the provisions as contained in P.L. 
101-508, the Cmibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990. This Act excludes 
schools with default rates for each of the three most recent fiscal years of 
35% and over from the GSL program after JUly 1, 1991 . Beginning in Fiscal 
Year 1993, schools with default rates of 30% or more for the three most recent 
fiscal years will be excluded from participation. 

State Approving Agendas 

Michigan has had a system in plaoe since 1947 in the form of its state 
approving agency, the Michigan Department of Education, under annual contract 
with the Department of Veterans Affairs (VA) . 

State approving agencies are responsible for the inspection, supervision, and 
approval of programs for veterans and other eligible persons under the 
Mo ntg omery GI Bill. Before a veteran or eligible person can receive 
edicational benefits, the educational p rogr a m must be approved by the state 
approving agency and in this case, the Michigan Department of Education. 

On-site inspection of individual student reoords, the review of curriculum of 
study, the verification of financial responsibility of schools/institutions, 
and the ability to investigate student conplaints and provide technical 
assistance to insure ocnplianoe with VA standards are provided by the state 
approving agency. 

Costs for these servioes are offset by the assurance that VA benefits are paid 
for eligible recipients only when quality education and training are being 
provided to the recipients. 
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At any tine * quality education is not being provided to the student/ the 
state approving agency can elect to withdraw the approval. If a student is 
not progressing at a rate of progress determined to be acceptable, the VA will 
discontinue veterans benefits for that person. 

m believe that the state approving agency is a nodal that has much to 
contribute to the design of the institutional oversight process for Title IV 
of the Higher Education Act. This state approving agency model affords the 
federal government an eoonoraic way to conduct the Title XV approval process. 
It allows for the support of disadvantaged students, particularly minorities. 

Monitoring of the proprietary schools that have GSL students would provide an 
opportunity for the state to examine the following: 

1) Quality of program, 

2) Student standards of progress, 

3) Counseling/tutoring models for disadvantaged students, and 

4) The tuition payment patterns of students. 

It is, therefore, recommended that Congress amend the Higher Education Act to 
include provisions similar to those found in the Montgomery GI Bill. 
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Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended 
Title IV, Part B - Guaranteed Student Loan Program 



IflfttB MffiSBB ggfflS WD MM LIMITS 



Congress needs to address the imbalance of loans versus grants; however, not 
to the extent of significantly altering the availability of Guaranteed Student 
Loans, which will help students meet the rising costs of a postsecondary 
education* 

As inflation and other factors oontinue to result in increased costs there is 
little likelihood that Congress can maintain the resources necessary to keep 
pace with the costs. 

As a start, it is recommended that financial aid for first-year students be 
limited to grant aid. By removing the costs associated with making loans to 
these students (interest subsidies, lenders' allowance and administrative cost 
allowance) and the costs associated with defaults, additional funds will be 
available to enhance Pell Grants. 

If Congress does not front load grants for first-year students and these 
students i —in eligible for Guaranteed Student loans, it is i eco—ended that 
no changes be sade In the annual or aggregate loan limits for Stafford, SLS 
and PUS Loans. 

If Congress dog eliminate first-year students from being eligible for 
GUftvanbeed Student Loans, it is lecosssnded that the Stafford annual Limit for 
wdacgraojates wno have successfully cnsnleted the first year be $4,000. No 
other adjustments would be \u i— iihImI in the annual or aggregate loan limits 
te Stafford, SIS and PUS Loans. 

Vtoile it can be argued that the existing loan limits do not provide anple 
financings for postsecondary education, there is grave concern for students 
overext ending themselves to the point that they are unable to repay the debt, 
even though they may have successfully completed their educational program and 
are employed in their field of study. There is a point where the potential 
income of successful students may not be able to absorb or support the monthly 
payment demand. 

There is also concern for the ability of these students to finance the 
education of their children, with the extended repayment plan available for 
Consolidation Loans (up to 25 years) , student loan debt will influence today' s 
bor r ow er s' abilities to meet the costs of a postsecondary education for the 
second generation. While we support the extended repayment provision for 
bo rro wers with high debt, we do not support any efforts that would increase 
the loan debt of our borrowers. 
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TITUS IV, PART B 
RBOOMaCATICN #1 

Sucfrien Aff«±eds 

Section 427 - "Eligibility of Student Borrowers and Terms of Federally 
Insured Student Loans" 

Subsection (a) (2) (C) regarding deferments. 

Section 428 - "Federal Payments to Reduce Student Interest Costs" 
Subjection (b) (1) (M) regarding deferments. 



1. For new borrowers, retain full-time and half-time in-school deferments; 
however, eliminate all other deferments and replace them with a 3-year 
hardship deferment that can be used for unaiployment, temporary 
disability, Armed Forces, etc. 

2. For new borrowers, apply the two in-school deferments and the maxirrum 
3-year hardship deferment to all programs (Stafford, SIS, PLUS and 
the Consolidation Program) . 

3. For all borrowers eliminate the requirement that the student receive a 
loan in order to qualify for the half-time deferment. 



Justification; 

The r so cm ne nd ation to replace all deferments, other than the in-school 
deferments, with a hardship deferment that would be available for a maximum of 
3 years would greatly simplify the deferment provisions of the Act. A 
simplification of the deferment provisions has been supported by many groups, 
including the National Council of Higher Education loan Programs and the 
Consumer Bankers Association. 

To remove confusion for the borrower who has received more than one type of 
loan, it is highly reconmended that the same deferments apply to all four 
p r ogr a ms (Stafford, PLUS, SLS and Consolidation) . 

The requirement that a student obtain a loan during the period of half-time 
attendance in order to qualify for the half-time deferment promotes borrowing. 
Because of the concern for students overextending themselves and the concern 
for defaults, the half-time deferment should be available without the 
requirement that the student receive a loan during this period. 
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TITIE IV/ PSKTB* 
REOCM*ENDATICN *2 



Section Affected; 



Section 427A - "Applicable interest Rates" 

Subsection (d) regarding the 8%-10% interest rate 



BoSSODfiDdifcifiQI 

TO avoid borrower confusion as a result of adjusting their accounts as 
specified in Subsection (e) , known as the windfall provisions, it is 
recoffirencfed that the interest rate for all new borrowers since July 1, 1988/ 
be changed to read as follows: 

" (1) 8 percent per year on the unpaid principal balance of the 
loan during the period beginning on the date of the disbursement 
of the loan and ending 4 years after the commencement of repayment; 
and 

" (2) DURING THE REMAINDER CF THE REPAftfHT PERIOD, AN MWUAL 
VARIABI£ RATE AS SPECIFIED IN SUBSECTION (c) OF THIS SECTION, WITH 
A MINIMUM RATE OF 8% NOT TO EXCEED 10%. 



Justified Inn: 

This amendment would meet the intent of Congress, would sinplify the loan 
terms for borrowers, would prevent the lender from actually overtoiling the 
student and would avoid the problems associated with retroactive adjustments. 

In addition, there would be consistency among the programs inasmuch as the 
variable rate that would be applied to Stafford Loans after the fourth year of 
repayment would be identical to the variable rate charged for SLS and PLUS 
Loans. 
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TITLE IV, PART B 
FQOOmaCATIQN #3 



Section A f fected! 

Section 426A - "Applicable Interest Rates" 

Subsection (e) regarding the treatment of excess interest 
payments (windfall provisions) 



In light of our Recommendation #2, subsection (e) would need to be deleted. 



Justification! 

The justification for fte ocnm a nd ation #2 applies to Recommendation #3. 
Mjustraents would not be required inasmuch as the borrower would never be in a 
position of overpaying the interest due to the variable rate assessment. 
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TITIE IV, PART B 
REOCWMATICN *4 

Smr*Arx\ Affected! 

Section 428 - "Fecteral Payments to Reduce Student Interest Costs" 

Subsection (2) (C) regarding estimated financial assistance. 

Beannaafled change: 

It is reccnroncted that division U) be changed to read as follows: 

«(U a student's estimated financial assistance means, for the 
period for which the loan is sought, the amount of assistance such 
student will receive under subpart 1 of part A (as determined in 
accordance with section 484(b)), subpart 2 of Part A, and parts c 
and E of this title, and any amount paid the student under chapters 
3*, 34, 35 of title 38, United States Code, plus other sdiolar^ip, 
grant, or loan assistance, WITH THE EXCEPTION OF AN* MAN OBTAINED 
BY A STUDENT UNDER SECTION 428A OR A PARENT OTBER SECTION 428B OF 
THIS ACT OR UTOER AN* STATE-SPONSORED OR PRIVATE LOAN PROGRAM WHICH 
WAS USED TO OFFSET THE EXPECTED FAMILY CONIRIBtTTICN OF THE STUDENT 
FOR THE PERIOD FOR WHICH THE LOAN WAS SOUGHT. 

ossification: 

The above amendment is needed to eliminate the possibility that a SLS, PUJS or 
private loan that was received to help offset the expected family contribution 
not be counted twice, once as family contribution and again as estimated 
financial aid. 
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TITI£ IV, PART B 
RECttMSNDATICN #5 



Section Mttaafli 

Section 428 - "Federal Payments to Reduce Student Interest Costs" 

Subsection <c) (8) regarding assignment of loans to the 
Secretary. 



BaOBBPffldfid Qan^; 

Amend paragraph (8) to read as follows: 

w (8) Assignment to Protect Federal Fiscal Interest. -THE secretary 
*ftY REQUIRE THE GUARANTY AGENCY TO ASSIGN TO TIE SECRETARY ANY LOAN 
OF MUCH IT IS TOE HOLDER AND FOR WHICH THE SECRETARY HAS MACE A 
PAYbfiNT PURSUANT TO PARAGRAPH (1) OF THIS SUBSECTION AND WHICH MEETS 
OTE OF THE FOLLOWING OOtOITICNS: 

"(i) THE STATE'S STA3UIE OF LIMITATION HAS EXPIRED; 

N (ii) NO PAYMENT HAS BEEN APPLIED TO THE LOAN FOR THE LAST 

FIVE YEARS; 

" (iii) THE DEFAULTED BORROW* IS A FEDERAL EMTtfYEE; OR 
"(iv) THE SECRETARY HAS DEIEWGNED THAT GROSS NEGLECT OF THE 
DUE DILIGENCE REQUIREMENTS HAS OCCURRED. 



Justifications 

If the collection efforts by the guaranty agency are being effective, the 
collection of the lean should remain with the guaranty agency. Transferring 
loans to the Secretary greatly adds to borrower confusion, which should be 
minimized in any way possible. 
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TITLE IV, PART B 
RBOCMSNDATICN #6 



Section 432 ~ "Legal Powers and Responsibilities" 

Subsection (a) regarding general powers, 



RftflMfnanded Changes 

It is recormnded that a new paragraph (7) and a new paragraph (8) be added, 
that would be worded as follows: 

" (7) PRESUME THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF A GUARANTY AGENCY OR OVERSEE 
THE TRANSFER OF LOANS AND RESPONSIBILITIES TO ANOTHER GUARANTY AGENCY 
IN THE EVENT A GUARANTY AGENCY IS NO LONGER WILLING CR ABLE TO 
FUNCTION AS A GUARANTY AGENCY. THE SECRETARY SHALL ENFORCE TOE 
GUARANTEE ON THE LOANS HELD BY THE LENDERS OF THE LOANS AFFECTED. 

" (8) ENCOURAGE EQUAL ACCESS TO EDUCATION FOR ALL RACIAL GROUPS. TOE 
SECRETARY SHALL NOT INTERFERE WITH AN INSTITUTION' S EFFORTS TO ELIMINATE 
DISCRIMINATION AND ITS EFFECTS AN) TO ACHIEVE EQUITY Al*> DIVERSITY IN 
ITS POTUXATION THROUGH TOE CREATION OF FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS. 



i nability ft f fl ftiawtntor to Function Lenders participating in the ftjaranteed 
Student Loan Program currently have a "conditional guarantee." If at some 
point the guaranty agency, for whatever reason, no longer functions as a 
guaranty agency, there is question as to the validity of the loan guarantees, 
which have been generated by the agency- Because lenders made the loans in 
good faith and the inability of a guaranty agency to continue functioning in 
that capacity is out of the control of the lenders served by that guaranty 
agency, it is most appropriate that the Act be amended as recatmended above. 

B ffuo wo» whether and to what degree racial prejudice exists in our 
society can be debated for a lifetime. But its effects are seen on the 
nation's college and university canfxises every day— persons of color are 
seriously absent from graduating classes and from faculty rosters. The cost 
of college is a great deterrent to minority children, an overwhelming 
proportion of whom are from poor and uneducated backgrounds. The 1990 policy 
of the U.S. Department of Education, which prohibited programs designed to 
reach out to minority populations to correct the iirtoalanoe in the university 
world, should be loudly and clearly revoked. 
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TITLE IV, PART B 
RBOOteCATICN #7 



Section Affc^fPri- 

Section 438 (a) - "Special Allowances" 

Subsection (b) (2) (ii) regarding loans made with 
tax-exenpt funds 

BfifiOODfiDdaLlfiQI 

It is recairended that the following provision be added to (ii) to read as 
follows: 

"(ii) (IV) THE RATE FOR LOANS **DE PURSUANT TO SECTION 427A (d) EX» NEW 
BORROWERS AFTER JULY 1, 1988, TAKEN TOGETHER WITH TOE INTEREST ON SUCH 
IAANS, SHALL BE SET SO AS TO PROVIDE A MINIMUM YIELD OF 9.5% FOR TOE 
HOLDERS OF LOANS WHICH WERE bftDE OR PURCHASED WITH FUDS OBTAINED BY THE 
H0II*R FROM THE ISSUANCE OF OBLIGATIONS, THE INCOME FROM WHICH IS EXE>PT 
FROM TAXATION UNDER THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 1954. 

This amendment would assure that the limitation on interest payments or other 
conditions (or both) on loans made or insured under this part, would not 
impede or threaten to impede the carrying out of the purposes of this part or 
do not cause the return to holders of loans to be less then equitable, and 
that appropriate consideration of relative administrative costs and money 
market conditions is made in setting the quarterly rate of such payments 
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TITLE IV, PART B 
RECOfENDATICN 18 



S*gt Inn Affected: 

Section 483 - "Forms and Regulations" 

Subsection (a) (1) regarding common financial aid forms and 
processing. 



Reccmnended Change; 

It is recomrnended that paragraph (1) be amended as follows: 

"(1) The Secretary, in cooperation with representatives of agencies 
y°4> organizations involved in student financial assistance, shall pre- 
- xibe a common financial reporting form to be used to determine 
the need and eligibility of a student for financial assistance under 
parts A, C and E of this title (other than under subpart 3 of part A) 
and to determine the need of a student for the purpose of part B of 
this title. For the purpose of collecting eligibility and other data 
for the purpose of part B, INCLUDING BUT NOT LIMITED TO APPLICATION 
AM) DEFERENT FORMS, THE SECRETARY, IN COOPERATION WITH THE GUARANTY 
AGENCIES, SHALL DEVELOP AM) SHALL PRESCRIBE TOE USE OF SUCH OOMON 
POMS BY APPLICANTS AM) BORROWERS. ANY FORMS PRESCRIBED BY TOE 
SECRETARY SHALL BE CCtFREHENSIBLE FOR A PERSON WITH AN EIGHTH GRADE 
READING I£VEL. FOR PURPOSES OF PART B, TOE APPLICANT MUST CLEARLY 
INDICATE A CHOICE OF UNDER. No student or parent of a student shall 
be charged a fee for processing the form prescribed by the Secretary. 
A student or parent may be charged a fee for processing an institutional 
or State financial aid form or data elements that is not required by the 
Secretary. 



Justification! 

Common Forms! Prescribing the use of common application forms, deferment 
forms and other forms used to administer Part B loan programs is crucial to 
the simplification of the programs. 

Form Complexity! The complexity of financial aid application forms serves as 
a deterrent for low income families to apply for financial aid and for college 
acceptance. Their appearance is overwhelming to well-educated persons and 
high school drop-outs alike. They are more intimidating than home mortgcige 
applications which involve much greater sums of money and more complex than 
federal incr-ne tax returns. 

This forms a barrier to first generation students particularly, where no one 
in a family has experienced the process to know that financial help for 
college costs will result from persevering to what appears to be a vory 
burdensome procedure. It is possible to create an application form that, 
doesn't look so foreboding. 
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TITLE IV, PART B 
PBCCWOCATICN #9 



Section 484 - -Student Eligibility" 

Subsection (g) regarding loss of eligibility for violation 
of loan limits. 



Beaaraaded Q*»«s 

It is recoTwencted that subsection (g) be amended as follows: 

"(g) Loss of Eligibility for Violation of Loan limits. -No student 
shall be eligible to receive any grant, loan, or work assistance under 
this title if the eligible institution determines that the student 
borrowed in violation of the annual loan limits under part B or part E 
of this title in the same academic year, or if the student borrowed in 
excess of the aggregate maximum loan limits under such part B or part 
E, UNXJBSS THE ELIGIBLE INSTITUTION HAS DOCUMENTATION THAT THE STUDENT 
PSMHD ANY AKXJNT IN EXCESS OF THE AttWAL Oft AGGREGATE WUOMJH LOAN 
LIMITS. 

Justification; 

If the student repays the amount which exceeded either the annual or aggregate 
maxinun loan amount, it is reasonable that the student should be able to 
qualify for future aid under Title IV. 
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Mr. Roimer. [presiding] Thank you, Mr. Hawks. Mr. Miskel? 

Mr. M18KKL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee. I'm Cecil Miskel, Dean of the School of Education at 
the University of Michigan. I am honored to appear before you 
today. 

Mr. Chairman, reauthorization of Title V of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act provides an exciting opportunity to bring fundamental im- 
provements and a new vitality to education in this country. Using 
a somewhat anecdotal approach, I want to describe three sets of ex- 
periences at the U of M that have implications for revising Title V. 

First, we have created and tested an alternative route to certifi- 
cation that educates teachers not only in their subject matter and 
how to teach, but also who are reflective, critical thinkers. During 
the past year, for example, an accountant, a naval captain, a 
lawyer, and a biologist have left their offices behind to return to 
the classroom. 

They entered the MAC program, as we affectionately call it. Stu- 
dents holding undergraduate degrees joined small teams and com- 
pleted their studies together. University professors worked closely 
with public school teachers to plan activities and integrate course 
work and practical experiences. From the first week, MAC is field 
based. Participants spend at least 2 days a week at host high 
schools. Throughout, the students make periodic visits to schools 
that serve diverse populations of students. 

After graduating with an English degree from Grinnell College, a 
MAC student, Deborah Helsing worked for a nonprofit organization 
that sponsored visits to Washington, DC for high school students. It 
was this experience that convinced her to go into teaching. If it had 
been possible to teach in the public schools without certification, 
Debbie says she would have tried it. 

"Now, after being in the MAC program, I realize that learning 
about learning, and reflecting about it, are essential." 

By stimulating similar programs, Title V can make basic im- 
provements in teacher preparation and in the caliber of person en- 
tering the profession. A well funded scholarship program such as 
the current Mid-Career Teacher Training for nontraditional stu- 
dents, is critically needed. 

Second, we are implementing partnership schools. The notion is 
to create collaborative relationships that promote educational 
change. Last fall, the U of M and two school districts started two 
partnership schools. Our experiences differed dramatically. In the 
middle school setting, the partnership idea received wide support 
from the beginning and is now changing the educational programs 
for both the middle school and university students. 

For example, a new science curriculum using the latest techno- 
logical tools will be introduced this fall. In contrast, progress at the 
high school has been limited and contentious. This partnership, 
called House One, was initiated by a team of outstanding high 
school teachers. Within the first month, it became evident that 
support was mixed. 

Very recently the teachers wrote, "Although thoroughly experi- 
enced and successful in our classrooms, we were naive ana untried 
in the political realm of educational reform." Overall, partnership 
schools are costly and complicated to create. 
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They may be even more tricky to maintain, many will fail. Nev- 
ertheless, they offer the potential to generate critically new models 
in education, and Title V should invest in a pilot program to sup- 
port their design. 

Third, a few colleagues and I have been working for a year with 
representatives from six companies on a different kind of business/ 
education partnership. Our idea is that strong and thoughtful colla- 
boratives can p- wide policy environments that will direct, support, 
and value educational reform. 

Based on the earlier results in Michigan, I believe the new Title 
V should contain language to spur business/education partnerships 
with the mandate to produce policy environments that promote 
change and improvement. 

In conclusion, Title V should help bring highly talented individ- 
uals into the teaching profession through enhanced scholarships, 
create a pilot test for partnership schools, and seed business/educa- 
tion alliances. 

I would be glad to respond to any questions you might have. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Cecil Miskel follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I am Cecil G. 
Miskel, Dean of the School of Education at the University of 
Michigan, As a dean and professor of education and as a former 
science teacher and school principal, I am honored to appear 
before you today. 

Mr. Chairman, the Reauthorization of Title V of the Higher 
Education Act provides an exciting opportunity to bring 
fundamental improvements and a new vitality to the education of 
teachers in this country. Title V can honor teaching, can help 
attract highly talented people to the field, can support their 
preparation for productive and challenging careers, and can 
promote basic improvements in schools and institutions of higher 
education. The proposals for Title V reauthorization by AACTE and 
the other nineteen organizat ions have been reviewed at the 
University of Michigan. We support their approach and have also 
endorsed their recommendations. 

We know that approaches to educational reform work 
differently in different settings. In the past our approaches 
have probably been too rigid, in redesigning Title V, sufficient 
flexibility is needed to ensure that educational institutions can 
adapt programs and ideas for success to unique local conditions. 
At University of Michigan School of Education, we are developing 
and trying some exciting approaches to alternative routes for 
teacher preparation, partnership schools, and business/education 
partnerships that have the potential to transform our professional 
programs and schools. Taking a somewhat anecdotal approach, I 4 
want to share some illustrative program experiences with you and 
to suggest a few ideas for inclusion in the revised Title V. 

Alternative Routes for Teacher Preparation 

As criticism of teacher education mounted during the 1980s, 
many influential policy makers and legislative bodies sought to 
eliminate, reduce, or by-pass schools of education. At the 
University of Michigan, we have created an alternative route to 
becoming a teacher that effectively addresses the alleged 
shortcomings of traditional programs and points to new ways of 
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looking at our schools of education as valuable national 
resources. They can incubate and test new models and approaches 
of educational change and improvement. 

During the past year, a former accountant, a computer 
software salesperson, a retired naval captain, a bank executive, a 
lawyer, and a biology researcher, for example, have left their 
offices and regular paychecks behind to return to the college 
classroom. They have entered a University of Michigan program 
designed to give highly qualified college graduates and career 
changers a direct route to high school teaching certification and 
a master's degree in education. 

The "MAC Program," as we call it, is organized very 
differently from traditional teacher education programs. To be 
admitted, the students must hoid undergraduate degrees with 
academic majors and minors in subject matter fields, Small teams 
of about 15 students take their education courses together. The 
university professors, in close collaboration with host teachers 
in the public schools, work together to plan courses around 
central themes, integrating course work across the disciplines so 
that issues are examined from historical, philosophical, 
psychological, and practical perspectives. The goal is to educate 
teachers who not only know their subject matter and how to teach, 
but also are reflective, critical thinkers, 

In addition to its intensive pace and work schedule MAC 
students are in class or teaching virtually from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
five days a week — and intimate size, the program differs from 
traditional teac.;er education programs because it is primarily 
field-based almost from the first week of classes. Participants 
spend at least two days a week in host high schools, observing and 
tutoring in the fall semester and teaching full time in the winter 
and spring terms. Throughout the program, the students make 
periodic visits to a range of schools in the Ann Arbor-Detroit 
area to compare teaching practices in urban, rural, suburban, and 
regional schools that serve students of various socioeconomic 
backgrounds. This helps the future teachers determine the type of 
school in which they will be best suited to teach. This aspect of 
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the MAC Program also addresses a major problem found in some 
alternative certification programs that place students in settings 
in which they are not able to cope. 

MAC students come from diverse backgrounds. After graduating 
with an English degree from Grinnell College in Iowa, Deborah 
Helsing worked for a social issues think tank and then for a non- 
profit organization that sponsors visits to Washington D.C. for 
high school students interested in government and politics. It 
was this experience that convinced her to go into teaching. "I 
didn't particularly like high school myself but I came to like 
high school students because they're honest. It's often easier to 
see through the bravado in them than my own peers," she says. 
Formerly, if it had been possible to teach in public schools 
without certification, Helsing says she would have tried it. 
"Now, after being in the program, I realize that learning about 
learning, and reflecting about it, are essential." 

After earning a master's in business administration from 
Michigan State University, Pete Karsten went to work as an 
accountant in Detroit but quickly felt "like a very small cog in a 
large bureaucracy." While teaching had always been in the back of 
his mind, he hesitated to leave the security of a position for 
which he was well-trained. "It's a big step, once you've received 
a degree in *i particular field, to turn around and do something 
else." Karsten thinks his greatest asset may be his understanding 
of the high school psyche. "Even now, I have to sell my3elf on 
why I need to know the material I'm teaching, so that I can sell 
my students on it. I'd just as soon be out playing ball as 
sitting in the classroom. So if I can convince myself, I know i 
can convince them." 

The program is highly attractive to prospective career 
changers. Without advertising, we received about 200 inquiries 
and 65 applications for this year's class of 30. The 1991-92 
class exhibits high quality academic undergraduate preparation/ 
very high test scores, excellent undergraduate grades, extensive 
life experiences, and strong motivations to be teachers* The 
University of Michigan model and similar ones in other 
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universities can be adapted for wide spread application. With 
programs like this one, schools of education offer too many ricii 
opportunities to just throw them out or pass them by. 

By supporting program development similar to the one at the 
University of Michigan, the new Title V can help make basic 
improvements in teacher preparation and the caliber of person 
entering the teaching profession. Two basic ideas should be 
incorporated into Title V, First, a well-funded scholarship 
program is critically needed to offset giving up lucrative jobs 
and to make it generally possible for highly talented and richly 
experienced career changers to move into teaching. Second, the 
scholarships should only be made available through teacher 
education programs in colleges and universities that demonstrate 
high standards and expectations for subject matter and 
professional preparation, extensive clinical expediences, and 
intensive collaboration between school and college/university 
professionals. 



Under a variety of names — partnership schools, professional 
development schools, professional practice schools, and America 
2Q00 schools, these widely touted initiatives employ a related set 
of concepts. The general idea is to create partnerships that will 
improve professional practice and research in both elementary and 
secondary schools and in higher education. The assumption is that 
partnership arrangements will promote coordinated program 
restructuring in both types of organizations, Based on our 
experience at the University of Michigan, I believe that 
partnership schools can be of tremendous assistance in improving 
our educational system, but some cautions and caveats also need to 
be recognized. 

In the fall of 1990 and with financial assistance from the 
University of Michigan and the Michigar Partnership for New 
Education, the School of Education ar'd two r *hool districts formed 
partnerships to start prof essioi.c I development schools in a high 
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school and a middle school. Our experiences with the two schools 
differed dramatically. 

Our initial efforts to define and implement the partnership 
concepts in the middle school show significant signs of success. 
After a year of hard work, we have gained some consensus on what a 
true partnership school should be, created shared governance 
structures and processes, and started a few restructuring projects. 
For example, decisions regarding goals, types of projects 
undertaken, research initiated, and desired outcomes are reached 
through consensus of Steering Committee members. The Steering 
Committee is composed of representatives from the middle school and 
university faculties and administrations, and officials in the 
school district office. Moreover, seven action research teams were 
formed. The Science Team is planning a new curriculum using a 
number of new technological tools, e.g., microcomputer-based 
laboratories (computer tools that allow students to collect and 
analyze laboratory data), telecommunication, and other computer 
tools such as word processing, spreadsheets, a concept mapping 
program, and hypercard. The Professional Development Action Team 
established a resource center for use by middle school and 
university staff and pre-service teachers. The center is located 
in the middle school library and houses four computers, networked 
together and also linked into the university computer system. The 
resource center also will house journals, books and sets of 
materials generated by the Steering Committee and individual action 
teams. The Student Development Team has examined attendance 
procedures, initiated inquiry into source; of attendance problems, 
and prompted timely generation of reports. Efforts are currently 
underway to examine discipline referrals and student achievement 
measures. Field experiences for prospective teachers are 
increasing in frequency and intensity. In sum the partnership 
idea received wide support from the beginning and is starting to 
change the educational programs for both the middle school and 
university students. 

In contrast, progress during the first year at the high 
school has been significantly less and far more contentious. This 
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partnership, calle* 1 . House One, was initiated by a team of 
outstanding high school teachers with deep interests in 
restructuring their school and strong commitments to educating all 
students. They wanted to build on the ideas promoted by the 
Coalition of Essential Schools. Within a year, the teachers 
thought that they could build consensus around the House One ideas 
and plan a set of changes for the second year. By the end of the 
first nonth, however, it became evident that support for the 
partnership was mixed — the original group of teachers and 
university faculty remained highly motivated and committed to the 
partnership; other high school teachers held a range of views; the 
union took no position; the superintendent and his staff favored 
the effort; the principal showed reluctance; and the leadership of 
the parent organization voiced opposition, The faculty members 
held many public and private meetings to discuss the proposals; 
the local newspaper printed several articles about House One 
activities and at least one negative editorial aoout its approach, 
Last month, the teachers observed that, "Although thoroughly 
experienced and successful in our classrooms, we were naive and 
untried in the political realm of educational reform, Thus, we 
near the end of a rather turbulent first year feeling both 
frustrated and exhilarated — frustrated because meaningful change 
so often meets tough rc»sintance; exhilarated because we have been 
successful in establishing an interdisciplinary ninth-grade 
program which represents a very big step toward our goal," 
Because of the intense resistance, the actual planning for the 
scaled-down pilot program had to wait until this summer, 

Partnership schools also represent an expensive approach to 
school and higher education reform. Some policy analysts project 
start up costs of a million dollars per school, For a 
comprehensive change effort, our experience is that each school 
will cos' about $275,000 extra per year to operate, if not 
carefully designed, implemented, and evaluated for application in 
other local situations, the result of partnership schools could 
easily be exceptional educational experiences for a relatively few 
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isolated elementary and secondary students, prospective teachers, 
and teachers. 

In sum, partnership schools are relatively costly and 
extremely complicated and difficult to create. Given the 
controversy that can be generated, partnership schools may be even 
more tricky to maintain. No doubt, many attempts will fail by 
simply being discontinued or by only pretending to make the needed 
changes. The process of creating true partnership schools 
represents extremely strong threats to existing practices and 
power relationships for the vested interest groups. With these 
caveats in mind, partnership schools still offer the potential to 
generate critically needed new models of education and the concept 
is well worth an investment in a large pilot program. By 
providing support for partnership schools, Title V can promote 
improved teacher preparation and educational practice in schools. 

Business /Education Partnerships 

Business people and educators have designed and used a number 
of partnership arrangements. Common examples include compact 
agreements for jobs and scholarships in exchange for heightened 
student achievement, various "adopt-a-school M schemes, strategic 
planning assistance, and businesses lending mathematician?, 
computer scientists and other technical personnel to schools. A 
central characteristic of these partnerships is tha' businesses 
provide direct financial or personnel support for specific program 
applications in schools. The private sector should be encouraged 
to cont Lnue supporting these important efforts 

For the past year, however, a few University of Michigan 
colleagues and I have been working with representatives from six 
Michigan Business Roundtable (M-BRT) companies — Dow Chemical 
Company, Ford Motor Company, Kellogg Company, Kmart Corporation, 
Upjohn Company, and Whirlpool Corporation — on a different kind 
of business/education partnership. Our idea is that strong and 
thoughtful business/education partnerships can provide a policy 
envi mnmAnt that will direct, support , and value educational 
reform. Instead of primarily providing monetary or other direct 
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support for change, the idea is to create business/education 
partnerships that can broker, facilitate, and catalyze educational 
change at the local, state, and national levels. 

Starting about a year ago, our first two accomplishments were 
to complete a comprehensive analysis of the educational situation 
in Michigan and to state our findings and conclusions in a 
document, which will be called Education Exe«ll»nr>^; Michigan's 
Bottom Lin*. This state-of-the-art report sets forth a vision of 
high achieving schools and presents a comprehensive group of 
educational changes that the member companies want Michigan 
schools and schools of education to attain during this decade. 
Advocating educational excellence and world class standards, the 
focus is on four policy areas — upgrading the curriculum and 
expectations for learning, improving assessment and accountability 
systems, extending educational opportunities to pre-school age 
children, and helping school districts in poverty. For example, a 
basic goal is to ensure that every child will enter the third 
grade with solid skills in reading and mathematics. We also make 
strong supporting recommendations for site-based management and 
alternative routes for teacher certification. 

After reaching agreement on the report's content, the M-BRT 
group started meeting with a range of individuals and groups to 
assess their reactions and to promote policy discussions about the 
need for educational reform. For instance, we have talked with 
the Governor and his staff, legislators, members of the State 
Board of Education, officials in the State Department of 
Education, leaders of the State Chamber of Commerce, and others. 
We are planning future meetings wtth business, political and media 
leaders, and the general public to further enrich the policy 
environment for educational change. 

As is being shown by the Michigan experience, business and 
education partnerships can produce a policy environment that 
promotes educational change and improvement. At a low relative 
cost, serious dialogue and joint action can produce mutually 
beneficial outcomes -- improved education for our children snd 
economic competitiveness for our businesses. Therefore, the new 
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Title V should contain language to spur business/education 
partnerships that will work to advance both our educational and 
economic systems . 



A lot of exciting things are going on at the University of 
Michigan and in the State of Michigan to improve our educational 
system. Universities and their schools of education are in the, 
trenches on educational reform. We know that ultimately our 
institutions depend on a total quality approach to education. We 
have a vested interesc in seeing the total system improved, from 
pre-scnool, to K-12, to higher education, to adult education. 

Title V of the Higher Education Act has played key roles in 
improving teacher education in this country through scholarships 
ar.d program development prcjects. The reauthorized Title V can 
play an even larger role by helping to bring highly talented 
individuals into teaching careers through enhanced scholarship 
programs, by creating partnership schools, and by promoting 
business/education partnerships. Focussed initiatives in each of 
these areas would be excellent investments in our nation 1 s future. 

I do appreciate the strong, knowledgeable, and committed 
leadership of the Subcommittee. I also am deeply grateful for 
this opportunity to speak to you today and will be glad to respond 
to any questions you might have. 



Conclusion 
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Mr. Robmbr. Thank you, Dr. Miskel. 

The gentleman from New York, would you like to recognize our 
next witness? 

Mr. Serrano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just want to take this 
opportunity to welcome Senator John Perry. Jack Perry is a friend. 
We served together in the New York State Legislature. He is a pro- 
ponent and really a true friend in the area of migrant education, 
an area which is very dear to my heart since it affects so many 
people in great need. 

Jack> its great to see you here. It's great to see that you are still 
committed to the same battle. I say that with respect, because this 
is one where there are not too many people willing to help, and 
you continue to be a leader in it. I just want to take this preroga- 
tive to just say "hello" and to let the world know how great I think 
you are. Thanks. 

Mr. Perry. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Roemer. With that introduction, I call the Honorable John 
Perry. 

Mr. Perry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is John Perry. Besides being a State Senator from New 
York, I am also the senior project consultant for the Interstate Mi- 
grant Education Council, and I am here to testify for the establish- 
ment of the National Mini-Corps for migrant students, as submit- 
ted to the committee by the Interstate Migrant Education Council 
in April. 

There are six elements to this proposal. This is a rather narrow 
proposal dealing with migrant students. There are six key elements 
to the National Mini-Corps. First of all, it is established at an insti- 
tute of higher education. Secondly, it provides outreach, recruit- 
ment, and a advisement to middle and secondary migrant students. 

Thirdly, it encourages migrant students to enter the teaching 
profession. Fourthly, it develops special resources at the institu- 
tions of higher education to teach elementary and secondary mi- 
grant students, and fifth, it utilizes migrant college students, who 
are the members of the Mini-Corps, as teacher aides and role 
models in elementary and secondary migrant education programs. 

Finally, which is very important for migrant students, it pays 
the Mini-Corps student a stipend for his or ner work with younger 
migrant students. 

The National Mini-Corps is modeled after the Mini-Corps of the 
State of California. The California Mini-Corps has been in existence 
since 1967. It has a proven track record, and it is an exemplary 
program. Incidentally, it's a demonstration, in my judgment, of the 
efficacy of our Federal system where a State develops a program, 
refines it, and offers it to the rest of the Nation. 

In establishing at the national level a Mini-Corps, there will not 
be a need to have a demonstration project. We have the proof that 
the Mini-Corps works; it has worked in California since 1967, for 
over 25 years. The National Mini-Corps is embodied in Mr. Good- 
ling's bill, H.R. 2495, The Teacher Leadership Act. Of that bill it is 
Part B, Section 3, of H.R. 2495. 

I think it is appropriate to inform the committee very briefly of 
the history of migrant education as funded by the Federal Govern- 
ment as a supplemental program under Chapter 1. In the 1960s 
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and 1970s, the migrant education program was primarily a pro- 
gram that supplemented services to elementary school children. In 
the late 1970s and in the 1980s, there was a strong effort to start 
programs at the secondary level. 

This has been rather difficult because there is a high dropout 
rate for migrant students after the sixth and seventh grade level. 
There are difficulties in accruing credits as children move from one 
State and one school district to another, transfer of credits is diffi- 
cult, and also there is always the need for family income. 

The State programs for migrant education, funded by the Feder- 
al Government, nave had dramatic successes in reducing the drop- 
out rate. The best evidence that we have is that before 1980, the 
dropout rate was 90 percent for migrant students, only 10 percent 
completing their secondary education. The best evidence that we 
have in 1990 is that the dropout rate is about 50 percent* 

The curve is going in the right direction* Fifty percent is not 
great, but the carve is certainly going in the right direction. Recent 
random studies in California, where the Mini-Corps is in existence, 
indicate that the dropout rate is only 30 percent, which is what it 
is on the average in States such as New York or California. 

As I indicated, I am the project director or the senior project con- 
sultant for the Interstate Migrant Education Council, which is 
called IMAC. IMAC has thoroughly examined how to have more 
migrant students complete secondary schools, enter postsecondary 
education, and have a successful postsecondary experience. 

This has been going on for 4 years, since we cosponsored with the 
education commission of the States, tie National Forum for Youth 
at Risk, in December 1987. In essence, this is what we have found, 
and it's not fundamentally different for other students, I don't be- 
lieve. There must be a comprehensive program for these students. 
The programs must begin in the early grades. There must be estab- 
lished role models to which these students can identify. There 
should be early advisement of the student, starting in the fifth and 
sixth grade, not the eleventh and twelfth grade; fifth and sixth 
grade, and that has to have continuing counseling throughout the 
middle school years and the secondary school years. 

Once students set into postsecondary education there must be 
support services. My judgment is there must be support services 
beyond the freshman year such as in existence in the CAMP pro- 
gram currently, and because of the uniqueness of migrant students 
who are working with their families, there has to be stipends for 
them to withdraw them r '.om the workforce and to give them some 
supplemental income. 

Some of the elements *nat I have just mentioned are in the vari- 
ous TRIO programs, and certainly some of them are in the College 
Assistance Migrant Program, the CAMP, but there is no compre- 
hensive program for migrant students that helps elementary school 
children, secondary school children, and college students. With a 
Mim-Corps, we get the added benefit that not only will you help 
this whole group of children from K through postsecondary educa- 
tion, but you will attract many people into the teaching profession, 
most of wnom would be minorities. 

The Interstate Migrant Eduction Council is actively engaged at 
this time in attempting to work with institutions of higher educa- 
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tion to get more migrant students into college and other secondary 
institutions. We are in the process of holding State-by-State semi- 
nars with representatives of the higher education institutions to 
explain to them the uniqueness of the migrant students, the ex- 
traordinary obstacles and barriers that they face, and what we be- 
lieve the role of the institutions of higher education might be. 

We are getting a receptive response, but it is a fact that to put 
such a program that we envision in place takes resources on behalf 
of the institute of higher education. There are some resources for 
advisement, for counselling, et cetera, et cetera, which means that 
to deal with the higher education schools with a population— espe- 
cially if we are asking to deal with them at the fifth and sixth 
grade level when we still have a 50 percent dropout, this is a very 
hard sell, I must say, although they are receptive. 

The establishment of a National Mini-Corps, which would pro- 
vide the necessary resources and the concept, would make this 
effort much easier and would make it a much easier sell. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. John Perry follows:] 
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OVERVIEW 

Mr. Chairman, committee members, the Interstate Migrant Education Council (IMEC) 
welcomes this opportunity to call your attention to the continuing needs of migrant students 
who wish to participate in programs available through the Higher Education Act of 1965. 
Our purpose is to highlight the need to insure access and equity for migrant student 
participation in programs available under the provisions of the Act. Recommendations 
submitted to the Subcommittee on April 8 address overall amendments to the Act This 
portion of IMEC*s testimony focuses on the recommendation to create a National Mini -Corps 
program. 

NEEDS OF MIGRANT STUDENTS 

The education needs of migrant students are well documented. Although progress has been 
made in certain areas through efforts supported by Congress over the years including Chapter 
I and the HEP/CAMP programs, migrant students, because of economic and a host of other 
factors, were described by the Office of Planning, Budget and Evaluation (OPBE) in February 
1990 as follows: 

The Department found that migrant children as a group are severely disadvantaged. 
Migrant children are, on average, over two years behind academically when compared 
to all students in the same grade. The study also found that this situation is made 
worse because migrant children tend to be older than the average child in the same 
grade. 

One way of viewing the task faced by migrant children is to compare their participation in 
education with a runner required to enter a race twenty yards behind the starting line. Our 
recommendations address this issue by calling for a National Mini-Corps program which 
would e> >ble educators to work cooperatively to assist students in their education. This 
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recommendation is in concert with recommendations set forth by the State Higher Education 
Executive Officers (SHEEO) and the Education Commission of the States (ECS) task forces 
on diversity in institutions of higher education. 

Information available from the State Higher Education Executives Officers, 1987 publication 
Trends in Higher Education Participation and Access, reveals that the overall participation 
of minorities in higher education averaged 16% of the eligible population from 1968 through 
1984. If this 16% figure is compared to migrant students served in the College Assistance 
Migrant Program (C.A.M.P.) the data show a significant disparity in migrant student 
participation. Table I below illustrates available information from the Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System (MSRTS) and HEP/CAMP Association which show 1.8% and 2% of 
migrant students who are 12th graders entered postsecondary C.A.M.P. programs in 1989 and 
1990. (Information regarding overall migrant student participation in institutions of higher 
education is not available.) 

TABLE I 

MIGRANT STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN C.A.M.P. 
VERSUS MINORITY PARTICIPATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



Time No. of Migrant* Migrant! in Minorities in 

Period in 12th Grade C.A.M.P. Higher Education 









No. 


: 


x 


1989 


15 


232 


280 


1.8 


16 


1990 


16 


689 


347 


2.0 


16 



What Is The National Mini-Corpa Proposal? 



The National Mini-Corps proposal was submitted as an amendment to Title V Part B of the 
Act A complete description of the Amendment requesting inclusion of National Mini-Corps 
in Title V Pan B may be found in attachment A. 
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The main components of the proposal are that it would provide: 

1. a program to give opportunities for former migrant stuck .its enrolled in college 
to serve as role models to migrant students in the classroom, This program is 
intended to provide academic hands on experience to former migrant students 
who are pursuing a teaching carter, 

2. outreach aud recruitment services to reach former migrant students who 
themselves or whose parents have spent a minimum of 75 days during the past 
24 months in migrant and seasonal farmwork, and who are currently enrolled in 
a teacher training program; 

3. supportive and instructional services to former migrant students enrolled in 
community colleges or universities that enable participants to provide direct 
categorical supplemental instructional services to children participating in the 

Chapter 1 Migrant Education Program during the regular school year or 
summer; 

4. master teachers who then provide lessons and materials that are designed to 
meet the academic needs of migrant students in the classroom; 

5. supplemental services to reinforce the basic skills and concepts provided by the 
teacher; 

6. designated college coordinators at participating institutions to train, supervise 
and assign students cooperatively with the operating state agency in which 
migrant students with special needs have been identified; 

7. opportunities for mini-corps participants to work with migrant students in 
schools from 10 to 15 hours per week and receive stipends for such services; 

8. academic assistance, home visits, and family advocacy; 

9. an in-school component which provides supplemental instructional services for 
migrant students in a classroom setting and at migrant labor centers. Areas of 
instruction are coordinated with the overall education goals of tlie Operating 
Agency; and 

10. program components which may include other areas such as environmental 
education or health education. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL MINI-CORPS PROGRAM 

Implementation of the National Mini-Corps Program makes good sense from many different 
standpoints. Fust, from the student and family's perspective it provides the Mini-Corps 
trainee with an option to work and complete training so enter the teaching or related 
profession; this is not a give-away program. The Mini-Corps trainee works for a small 
stipend which helps the student as he/she works toward a degree. Second, it complements the 
HEP/CAMP program by beginning after the trainee has established him/herself in college. 
Third, it maximizes the use of available talent by placing the trainees in schools wherein they 
serve as ak-es and role models in migrant programs for younger children. Fourth, it 
stimulates partnerships between SEAs, LEA*, communities and institutions of higher 
education. Fifth, it maximizes the use of public monies by having the trainees assist in 
ongoing programs for migrant children and by using a model concept which has worked 
successfully in California since 1967. Additional resources would not have to be used to 
develop and test the model; rather applicants could use the concept but tailor it to meet local 
needs. Sixth, Mini-Corps would address many of the recommendations advocated by 
SHEEO, ECS and others to assist students throughout their education careers. Finally, the 
model would help to fill the need to encourage students to enter the teaching profession. 
IMEC recommends that the Committee consider adoption of the National Mini-Corps 
proposal as part of the programs included under Title V Pan B-School, College, and 
University Partnerships. IMEC is requesting that $15 million be allocated for this purpose. 
The rationale for this recommendation is that California provided $4.3 million to meet that 
state's student needs in the last fiscal year. 



WHY SHOULD ANOTHER PROGRAM FOR MIGRANT STUDENTS BE 
DEVELOPED? 

The proposed National Mini-Corps is a comprehensive program to aid in the transition from 
secondary education to postsecondary education for migrant students which will focus on the 
training of these students to become teachers. This process will also enhance the education of 
migrant students in elementary and secondary schools through college students acting as 
teacher aides/role models. 

WHO WOULD BENEFIT FROM THE PROGRAM? 

Migrant students who are entering postsecondary education and who have chosen to enter the 
teaching profession. The Chapter 1 Migrant Education Program would also benefit by having 
additional personnel available to work with studei.* and family participants. Also, LEAs and 
participating colleges and universities would benefit by engaging in a partnership that would 
enhance the supply of culturally sensitive and minority/bilingual teachers capable of working 
with migrant students. 



Rationale for National Mini-Corps 
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WHY IS THE MINI-CORPS MODEL PROPOSED? 

The Mini-Corps Program his operated successfully in California since 1967. The program 
has thousands of ex-Mini-Corps graduates who are now professional educators in California 
and other parts of the nation. The program has received national recognition from the U. S. 
Department of Education. In 1979 Mini-Corps was designated as a National Diffusion 
Network Exemplary Program. The program also received the Certificate of Merit for 
Outstanding Progress Toward Excellence in Compensatory Education in 1985. 

WHAT ARE SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF THE MINI-CORPS MODEL? 

The Mini-Corps approach stresses several components of change which are being 
recommended in higher education by various organizations such is the SHEEO. For 
example* the Mini-Corps addresses student needs throughout the education of children; 
encourages linkages and partnerships among various entities including state education 
agencies, colleges and universities, local education agencies, federal and state programs, the 
business and education sectors, and schools and families; addresses the need for encouraging 
more students to enter the teaching profession; and requires that participants work a portion of 
the time as they are earning a stipend and credits toward graduation. 
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Mr. Roemer. Thank you. Dr. Garibaldi? 
Mr. Garibaldi. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee on Postsecondary 
Education, I am Antoine Garibaldi, currently my title is Vice Presi- 
dent for Academic Affairs at Xavier University of New Orleans. I 
appear today on behalf of the United Negro College Fund, our 41 
member presidents and institutions, including almost 50,000 stu- 
dents from 48 States and 30 foreign countries and U.S. territories. 

I am pleased to present, on behalf of UNCF, and to incorporate 
the experience of two of UNCF's participating institutions in the 
consortium of minorities in teacher education, our recommenda- 
tions for reauthorization of Title V of the Higher Education Act. 
Title V contains only two funded programs: the Paul Douglas 
Scholarship program and the Christa McAuliffe Fellowship pro- 
gram. 

While the need is great, especially as it pertains to the Nation's 
need to increase the number of minority teachers in the classroom, 
limited Federal resources have prevented the Federal Government 
from dramatically increasing the number of African Americans 
and Hispanic Americans entering the teaching profession. 

With Congress' budget limitations clearly in mind, we recom- 
mend that the Federal Government focus its attention on histori- 
cally black colleges and universities, and institutions with signifi- 
cant black, Hispanic, and Native American students in their teach- 
er education programs, or white students intending to teach in pre- 
dominantly minority school districts, because these institutions, 
which have previously and continue to produce the largest num- 
bers of minority teachers in this country. 

UNCF urges this subcommittee to narrow both the target groups 
of institutions for this title, and to limit the programs to be funded 
over the next 5 years. 

One of the major educational issues before the country is the 
need to maintain a viable teaching force. Several national reports 
have focused specifically on the urgent need for a national strategy 
to recruit, retain, and better prepare teachers, especially for our 
public schools. 

Currently, more than half of all teachers have more than 15 
years of experience. Some are leaving and entering other fields, 
and the supply of graduates of teacher education programs at col- 
leges and universities is insufficient to meet the demand. Even al- 
ternative certification and emergency waivers of certification, 
which were implemented in many school districts to abate the 
shortage, Iiave been unable to increase the teaching force to re- 
quired levels. 

Moreover, less than 20 percent of all current teacher education 
graduates are interested in working in major metropolitan areas, 
according to the last 4 years' surveys of the American Association 
of Colleges of Teacher Education's Research Committee, of which I 
am a member. Thus, the greatest impending shortages will be in 
inner city schools in the very near future. 

More troubling, however, is the particular need for minority 
teachers. While the student population in the Nation's schools is 
becoming increasingly minority, the pool of minority teachers is de- 
creasing. Minority students constitute over 20 percent of the stu- 
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dent population, and they already comprise the majority in at least 
50 urban school systems across this country. 

However, only 10 percent of the 2 million teachers in American 
are nonwhite, down from 11.1 percent in 1979. National statistics 
indicate that although 16 percent of the school population is black 
and 9 percent is Hispanic, black teachers account for only 6.9 per- 
cent of the teaching force, compared to 8.6 in 1978. Less than 2 per- 
cent are Hispanic. 

By the end of the century, over a third of the population in the 
Nations public schools will be from minority groups, whereas only 
5 percent of the teachers will be from these groups. Many groups 
have indicated that it is important that we have a minority teach- 
ing force comparable to numbers of 10 percent and even higher, be- 
cause all of our children need to be exposed to a diverse group of 
teachers. 

While the pool of prospective nonwhite students who could be re- 
cruited into teaching is low because of low high school graduation 
rates, smaller numbers who are attending and graduating from col- 
lege, as well as more and better financial opportunities in other 
career fields, historically black colleges and universities and pre- 
dominantly Hispanic institutions continue to produce the mcgor 
share of minority teachers. 

Almost half of the black graduates who are entering teaching cr 
reers today are graduating from historically black colleges and uni- 
versities, of which there are only 104. These colleges and universi- 
ties have the experience and institutional strengths to expand 
those numbers, but there is a tremendous need for more scholar- 
ships for those minority students who want to become teachers. 

Moreover, as I have described in my prepared testimony, the ex- 
emplary pre-college programs of Knoxville College and Xavier Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, in collaboration with other diverse poetsecond- 
ary institutions, are models to be emulated and replicated across 
this country. 

Results are maximized through initiatives such as Knoxville Col- 
lege's Future Teacher Institute, Xavier's Teacher Mentorship pro- 
gram, and both of our schools' Future Teacher clubs, because stu- 
dents' academic skills and motivation will be increased, and their 
interest in college and teaching will be enhanced. 

UNCF believes that historical black colleges and other minority 
and majority institutions with proven records of educating minori- 
ty and majority students, and who went to public school instruction 
in majority minority schools and school districts, are those schools 
and school districts with substantial minority enrollments are best 
suited for, and should be, the primary recipients of Federal re- 
sources through this Title. 

While all schools of education and liberal arts education institu- 
tions have a contribution to make, limiteo Fee >ral resources must 
be targeted on those schools with proven records in this area. How- 
ever, black colleges and other identifiable colleges and universities 
offer the greatest promise for training and educrting a critical 
mass of minority teachers. 

We believe, however, that we must go much further than the 
bills considered during the 101st Congress, and recommend that 
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the following be included in the Higher Education Act reauthoriza- 
tion as well. 

First, create a program authorizing matching Federal institution- 
al demonstration grants to colleges of teacher education or liberal 
arts institutions with teacher preparation programs to develop in- 
stitutionally-based programs to recruit, educate, and retain stu- 
dents, and place them as teachers in urban and rural school dis- 
tricts with 50 percent minority student populations. 

Secondly, double the number of Paul Douglas scholarships with a 
$1,000 incentive increase in the scholarship award to minority stu- 
dents who agree to enter majority minority school districts after 
graduation. Third, authorize school college partnership grants to 
local educational agencies which enter into collaborative arrange- 
ments with colleges and universities who identify and encourage 
minority students in the 7th through 12th grades, to inspire and 
prepare for careers in elementary and secondary school teaching. 

Fourth, authorize Federal funds for consortia of colleges and uni- 
versities focused on increasing the number of minorities entering 
the teaching profession, such as the Consortium for Minorities in 
Teaching Careers. 

We believe that if Congress focuses its limited resources on insti- 
tutions with demonstrated track records, such as historical black 
colleges, we believe that maximum benefits will be realized. As a 
former chairman of education at Xavier University for 7 years, I 
can assure you that we have a serious job to do and a limited 
amount of time to accomplish the task. 

I hope Congress will make a commitment to attacking this prob- 
lem in this reauthorization with our suggestions, and will keep 
that commitment by focusing limited Federal ftinds on institutions 
that are equally committed to the resolution of the problem, and 
possess the capacity to help solve the problem. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Antoine Garibaldi follows:] 
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MR. CHAIRMAN i MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTS ECONDARY 
EDUCATION , I AM ANTOINE GARIBALDI, VICE PRESIDENT FOR ACADEMIC 
AFFAIRS AT XAVIER UNIVERSITY OF NEW ORLEANS* I APPEAR TODAY ON 
BEHALF OF THE UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND (UNCF) , OUR FORTY-ONE 
MEMBER PRESIDENTS AND INSTITUTIONS , INCLUDING ALMOST 50,000 
STUDENTS FROM 48 STATES AND 30 FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND U.S. 
TERRITORIES. 

I AM PLEASED TO PRESENT ON BEHALF OF UNCF, AND TO INCORPORATE 
THE EXPERIENCE OF TWO OF UNCF' 8 PARTICIPATING INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
CONSORTIUM OF MINORITIES IN TEACHER EDUCATION, OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR REAUTHORIZATION OF TITLE V OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT. IT 
SHOULD BE POINTED OUT THAT TITLE V CONTAINS ONLY TWO FUNDED 
PROGRAMS (THE PAUL DOUGLAS SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM AND THE CHRISTA 
MCAULIFFE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM) , AND WHILE THE NEED IS GREAT — 
ESPECIALLY AS IT PERTAINS TO THE NATION'S NEED TO INCREASE THE 
NUMBER OF MINORITY TEACHERS IN THE CLASSROOM ~ LIMITED FEDERAL 
RESOURCES HAVE PREVENTED THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FROM DRAMATICALLY 
INCREASING THE NUMBER OF AFRICAN AMERICAN AND HISPANIC AMERICANS 
ENTERING THE TEACHING PROFESSION. WITH CONGRESS' BUDGET 
LIMITATIONS CLEARLY IN MIND, WE RECOMMEND THAT THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT FOCUS ITS ATTENTION ON THOSE INSTITUTIONS 
HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES AND INSTITUTIONS WITH 
SIGNIFICANT BLACK, HISPANIC, NATIVE AMERICAN STUDENTS IN THEIR 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS OR MAJORITY STUDENTS INTENDING TO TEACH 
IN MAJORITY MINORITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS — WHICH HAVE PREVIOUSLY AND 
CONTINUE TO PRODUCE THE NUMBERS OF MINORITY TEACHERS IN THIS 
COUNTRY. UNCF URGES THIS SUBCOMMITTEE TO NARROW BOTH THE TARGET 
GROUPS OF INSTITUTIONS FOR THIS TITLE AND TO LIMIT THE PROGRAMS TO 
BE FUNDED OVEP THE NEXT FIVE YEARS. 

DEFINING THE PROBLEM 

ONE OF THE MAJOR EDUCATIONAL ISSUES BEFORE THE COUNTRY IS THE 
NEED TO MAINTAIN A VIABLE TEACHING FORCE. SEVERAL NATIONAL REPORTS 
HAVE FOCUSED SPECIFICALLY ON THE URGENT NEED FOR A NATIONAL 
STRATEGY TO RECRUIT, RETAIN AND BETTER PREPARE TEACHERS, ESPECIALLY 
FOR OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: MORE THAN K>~<F OF ALL CURRENT TEACHERS 
HAVE MORE THAN 15 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE, SOME ARE LEAVING AND 
ENTERING OTHER FIELDS, AND THE SUPPLY OF GRADUATES OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS AT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IS INSUFFICIENT TO 
MEET THE DEMAND. EVEN ALTERNATIVE CERTIFICATION AND EMERGENCY 
WAIVERS OF CERTIFICATION WHICH WERE IMPLEMENTED IN MANY SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS TO ABATE THE SHORTAGE HAVE BEEN UNABLE TO INCREASE THE 
TEACHING FORCE TO REQUIRED LEVELS. MOREOVER, LESS THAN 20% OF ALL 
CURRENT TEACHER EDUCATION GRADUATES ARE INTERESTED IN WORKING IN 
MAJOR METROPOLITAN AREAS, ACCORDING TO THE LAST FOUR YEARS' SURVEYS 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF TEACHER EDUCATIONS' 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE, OF WHICH I AM A MEMBER. THUS, THE GREATEST 
IMPENDING SHORTAGES WILL BE IN INNER CITY SCHOOLS IN THE NEAR 
FUTURE. 
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MORE TROUBLING, HOWEVER, IS THE PARTICULAR NEED FOR MINORITY 
TEACHERS. WHILE THE STUDENT POPULATION IN THE NATION'S SCHOOLS IS 
BECOMING INCREASINGLY MINORITY, THE POOL OF MINORITY TEACHERS IS 
DECREASING, MINORITY STUDENTS CONSTITUTE OVER 20% OF THE STUDENT 
POPULATION AND THEY ALREADY COMPRISE THE MAJORITY IN AT LEAST 50 
URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS ACROSS THE COUNTRY. HOWEVER, 10% OF THE TWO 
MILLION TEACHERS IN AMERICA ARE NON-WHITE, DOWN FROM 11.1% IN 1979. 

NATIONAL STATISTICS INDICATE THAT ALTHOUGH 16% OF THE SCHOOL 
POPULATION IS BLACK AND 9% IS HISPANIC, BLACK TEACHERS ACCOUNT FOR 
ONLY 6.9% OF THE TEACHER FORCE (COMPARED TO 8.6% IN 1973) A«D ONLY 
1.9% ARE HISPANIC. BY THE END OF THE CENTURY, OVER A THIRD OF THE 
POPULATION IN THE NATION'S PUBLIC SCHOOLS WILL BE FROM MINORITY 
GROUPS, WKEREAS ONLY 5% OF THE TEACHERS WILL BE FROM THESE GROUPS. 
AS STATED IN THE REPORT OF THE EDUCATION COMMISSION OF THE STATES 
"NEW STRATEGIES FOR PRODUCING MINORITY TEACHERS" (1990), "THE 
NATION'S TEACHING FORCE IS BECOMING INCREASINGLY WHITE, WHILE THE 
MINORITY STUDENT POPULATION IS BURGEONING." IT LATER STATES THAT 
"A SOCIETY THAT REFLECTS THE FULL PARTICIPATION OF ALL OF ITS 
CITIZENS WILL BE DIFFICULT TO ACCOMPLISH IF ONLY ONE IN 20 TEACHERS 
IS A MEMBER OF A MINORITY GROUP. AT THIS RATE, THE AVERAGE CHILD 
WILL HAVE ONLY TWO MINORITY TEACHERS - OUT OF ABOUT 40 - DURING HIS 
OR HER K-12 SCHOOL YEARS." 

THERE ARE SEVERAL REASONS FOR THE DECLINE OF THE MINORITY 
TEACHING FORCE BUT THE MOST OBVIOUS IS THE FACT THAT THE PROPORTION 
OF MINORITY STUDENTS WHO COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL, AND THE NUMBER WHO 
ENTER AND SUCCESSFULLY COMPLETE A BACHELORS DEGREE ARE DECLINING. 
WHILE SOME PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE, ONLY 79.6% OF BLACKS COMPLETE 
HIGH SCHOOL. AMONG HISPANICS , THE PICTURE IS EQUALLY DISMAL. OVER 
48% OF HISPANICS DO NOT GRADUATE FROM HIGH SCHOOL, LIMITING THE 
POOL FROM WHICH MINORITY TEACHERS CAN BE DRAWN. IN 1985, THE 
PERCENTAGE OF BLACK HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES ENTERING COLLEGE HAD 
DROPPED TO 26%. FROM 1976 TO 1984, THE PERCENT OF HISPANICS 
ENTERING COLLEGE DECLINED FROM 22% TO 19%. CHANGES IN STUDENT 
FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR COLLEGE FOR LOW-INCOME STUDENTS HAS HAD 
A DEVASTATING EFFECT ON MINORITY STUDENTS' POSTSECONDARY 
ASPIRATIONS. THIS HAS PRODUCED A WIDENING GAP BETWEEN THE 
REPRESENTATION OF WHITES AND MINORITIES ON THE NATION'S COLLEGE 
CAMPUSES. 

EQUALLY IMPORTANT IS THE FACT THAT A LARGE PROPORTION OF 
MINORITY STUDENTS WHO DO ATTEND COLLEGE , ENTER TWO YEAR 
INSTITUTIONS, AND FEW OF THESE TRANSFER TO FOUR YEAR INSTITUTIONS. 
APPROXIMATELY 45% OF BLACK STUDENTS ENROLLED IN COLLEGE ARE 
ENROLLED IN TWO YEAR INSTITUTIONS, AND ONLY ABOUT 15* OF THESE 
TRANSFER TO FOUR YEAR COLLEGES. HOWEVER, ONLY 36% OF WHITE 
STUDENTS ENTER TWO YEAR COLLEGES , AND MORE THAN HALF OF THE 
HISPANICS WHO REACH COLLEGE ENTER TWO YEAR INSTITUTIONS. THIS 
ACCOUNTS FOR THE FACT THAT WHILE BLACKS REPRESENT ABOUT 9% OF THE 
COLLEGE STUDENT POPULATION, THEY RECEIVE LESS THAN 6.5% OF THE 
BACHELORS DEGREES. HISPANIC? REPRESENT SLIGHTLY MORE THAN 4% OF 
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THE COLLEGE POPULATION AND RECEIVE ONLY 2% OF THE BACHELORS 
DEGREES • WITH AN OVERALL COLLEGE ATTRITION RATE OF OVER 40% FOR 
MINORITIES, IT SHOULD BE EASY TO SEE THAT THE POOL FROM WHICH 
MINORITY TEACHERS COULD BE DRAWN IS CRITICALLY LOW. 

HIGHLY ABLE MINORITY STUDENTS WHO DO ENTER FOUR YEAR 
INSTITUTIONS ARE SKYING AWAY FROM TEACHING CAREERS , EVEN IN 
INSTITUTIONS THAT HAVE HISTORICALLY PRODUCED LARGE NUMBERS OF 
MINORITY TEACHERS, SUCH AS THE HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES — BUT THEY STILL PRODUCE HALF OF ALL BLACK TEACHERS 
7N j.991! THE LOW STATUS OF TEACHING AS A PROFESSION, LOW PAY AND 
INCREASED OPPORTUNITIES FOR HIGHLY ABLE MINORITY STUDENTS IN OTHER 
FIELDS SIGNIFICANTLY AFFECT INSTITUTIONS' ABILITY TO RECRUIT AND 
RETAIN EDUCATION MAJORS. FURTHERMORE, THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
REFORM EMPHASIS ON COMPETENCY TESTING FOR TEACHERS HAS HAD A 
CHILLING EFFECT ON MINORITY MOVEMENT AND RETENTION IN THE TEACHER 
FORCE. 

HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES HAVE A STRONG 
TRADITION OF PRODUCING MINORITY TEACHERS, AND WILL CONTINUE TO HAVE 
A MAJOR ROLE IN PREPARING GRADUATES WHO ENTER THE TEACHING FORCE. 
IN 1981, AIHOST HALF OF THE BLACKS WHO ENTERED TEACHING CAREERS 
GRADUATED FROM HBCU'S AND THAT TREND CONTINUES TODAY. THESE 
INSTITUTIONS HAVE THE EXPERIENCE AND INSTITUTIONAL STRENGTHS ON 
WHICH MAJOR INITIATIVES TO PRODUCE BLACK TEACHERS CAN BE BUILT. 
MORE RECENTLY, PREDOMINANTLY HISPANIC INSTITUTIONS HAVE BEEN 
PRODUCING SIGNIFICANT NUMBERS OF HISPANIC TEACHERS AND ARE A MAJOR 
SOURCE OF POTENTIAL HISPANIC TEACHERS. IF THE COUNTRY IS TO 
PRODUCE THE NUMBERS OF MINORITY TEACHERS THAT WILL BE NEEDED, 
EFFORTS MUST BE INCREASED BY THESE INSTITUTIONS TO RECRUIT AND 
RETAIN HIGHLY ABLE TEACHER EDUCATION CANDIDATES, AND OTHER 
PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES MUST BE INITIATED TO INVOLVE NON-MINORITY 
INSTITUTIONS IN PROGRAMS TO BROADEN OPPORTUNITIES FOR MINORITIES 
AND TO ATTRACT THEM TO, AND SUPPORT THEM IN, TEACHER EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS. THE MOST PROMISING STRATEGY TO ACCOMPLISH THIS IS FOR 
MINORITY AND NON-MINORITY INSTITUTIONS TO WORK TOGETHER TO DEVELOP 
INITIATIVES THAT WILL DRAW ON THE EXPERIENCE OF THE HBCU'S AND THE 
STRENGTHS OF NON-MINORITY INSTITUTIONS. 

BY THE YEAR 2000, ONE THIRD OF THE COUNTRY'S POPULATION WILL 
BE MINORITY. SINCE THE AVERAGE AGE OF WHITES TODAY IS 31, COMPARED 
TO 25 FOR BLACKS AND 21 FOR HISPANICS, THE NATION WILL BE RELYING 
ON AN INCREASINGLY MINORITY WORKFORCE TO MAINTAIN ITS ECONOMIC 
WELL-BEIHG. THIS ECONOMIC IMPERATIVE, AND THE NEED TO ASSURE THAT 
MINORITIES TAKE THEIR PROPORTIONAL PLACE IN THE BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL WORLD, REQUIRES A NATIONAL EFFORT TO IMPROVE 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR THESE GROUPS. IF IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
EDUCATION OF MINORITY GROUPS IS TO TAKE PLACE, ATTENTION MUST BE 
FOCUSED ON ENSURING THE DIVERSITY OF THE NATION'S TEACHING FORCE 
AND, COMMITANTLY, TO INCREASING THE REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES 
IN TEACHING CAREERS. TO SUCCESSFULLY ACCOMPLISH THOSE GOALS , 
PROGRAMS MUST BE DEVELOPED TO FACILITATE THE MOVEMENT OF MINORITY 
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STUDENTS THROUGH THE EDUCATIONAL PIPELINE AND INTO COLLEGE, TO 
ENTICE HIGH POTENTIAL STUDENTS INTO THE TEACHING PROFESSION AND TO 
ENSURE THAT THESE TEACHERS ARE NOT ONLY WEIL TRAINED, BUT REMAIN 
IN THE TEACHING FORCE. 

DEMONSTRATING SUCCESS 

TWO OF THE 41 MEMBER UNCF INSTITUTIONS, XAVIER UNIVERSITY AND 
KNOXVILLE COLLEGE, ARE CURRENTLY ENGAGED IN A MINORITY TEACHER 
CONSORTIUM DESIGNED TO DRAMATICALLY INCREASE THE NUMBERS OF BLACK 
AND HISPANIC YOUNGSTERS ENTERING THE TEACHING PROFESSION. THE 
CONSORTIUM FOR MINORITIES IN TEACHING CAREERS IS ONE OF KANY 
INSTITUTIONALLY-BASED EFFORTS DESIGNED TO ADDRESS THE MINORITY 
TEACHER SHORTAGE AND INCLUDES PRIVATE AND PUBLIC COLLEGES WHICH AR? 
LOCATED ACROSS THE COUNTRY AND WHICH SERVE PREDOMINANTLY BLACK, 
HISPANIC AND WHITE STUDENT POPULATIONS. 

KNOXVILLE COLLEGE WILL DEVELOP A MULTI -COMPONENT PRE-C03 JiEGE 
INITIATIVE BY MEANS OF A FUTURE TEACHERS INSTITUTE. IN ADDITION 
TO THE FUTURE TEACHERS INSTITUTE, THE PROPOSED PROGRAM WILL INCLUDE 
FUTURE TEACHERS CLUBS IN INNER CITY SCHOOLS AND A TEACHER/MENTOR 
PROGRAM. THE PROPOSED FUTURE TEACHERS INSTITUTE WILL SERVE 60 UTH 
AND 12TH GRADERS FROM THREE INNER CITY SCHOOLS (TEN PER SEMESTER 
FROM EACH SCHOOL) , IN AN EIGHT WEEK SATURDAY PROGRAM. THROUGH ITS 
THREE COMPONENTS, THE PROGRAM WILL DIRECTLY IMPACT 500 STUDENTS 
OVER FIVE YEARS. 

KNOXVILLE COLLEGE IS THE ONLY FOUR YEAR HISTORICALLY BLACK 
COLLEGE IN EAST TENNESSEE. SINCE ITS INCEPTION IN 1875 r KNOXVILLE 
COLLEGE HAS BEEN SERVING PREDOMINANTLY LOW-INCOME STUDENTS IN EAST 
TENNESSEE (99% RECEIVE FINANCIAL AID) BY PROVIDING A SUPPORTIVE 
ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENTAL SKILLS PROGRAMS MADE POSSIBLE BY A 
LOW FACULTY/STUDENT RATIO TO DEVELOP THE ACADEMIC POTENTIAL OF EACH 
STUDENT. LIKE MANY HBCU'S, KNOXVILLE COLLEGE HAS A TRADITION OF 
PRODUCING MINORITY TEACHERS THAT GOES BACK TO THE 1920 'S. IN FACT, 
THE MAJORITY OF MINORITY TEACHERS IN KNOX AND THE SURROUNDING 
COUNTIES ARE GRADUATES OF KNOXVILLE COLLEGE. TOGETHER WITH ITS 
RECENTLY ACQUIRED MORRISTOWN CAMPUS, KNOXVILLE OFFERS SIXTEEN MAJOR 
COURSES OF STUDY IN THE LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES AT THE MAIN 
CAMPUS, AND ASSOCIATE DEGREES AT MORRISTOWN. 

THE OVERALL GOAL OF THE PROJECT PROPOSED IS TO INCREASE THE 
NUMBER OF MINORITY STUDENTS WHO GRADUATE FROM HIGH SCHOOL WITH THE 
NECESSARY COMPETENCIES REQUIRED FOR SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF 
COLLEGE PREPARATION IN THE TEACHING FIELD. SPECIFICALLY, THE 
PROJECT IS AIMED AT EXPOSING STUDENTS TO THE TEACHEP PREPARATION 
PROCESS TO ACHIEVE THE FOLLOWING OBJECTIVES ! 

* 50% OF ALL THE STUDENTS ENTERING THE PROGRAM WILL GRADUATE 
FROM HIGH SCHOOL IN THE UPPER 25% PERCENTILE ON ALL MEASURES USED 
FOR COLLEGE ADMISSION; 
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* 90% WILL DEMONSTRATE INCREASED KNOWLEDGE AND SKILL IN 
READING, WRITING AND MATHEMATICS; AND 

* 25% OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS WILL BE MOTIVATED TO 
PURSUE AN EDUCATION MAJOR IN COLLEGE; 

SIXTY STUDENTS FROM THREE INNER-CITY HIGH SCHOOLS WILL BE 
SELECTED TO PARTICIPATE IN THE FUTURE TEACHERS INSTITUTE. THE 
STUDENTS WILL RECEIVE INSTRUCTION ON TUTORING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
STUDENTS IN SCIENCE AND READING. THEY WILL ALSO PARTICIPATE IN 
SKILLS BUILDING SESSIONS FOR SUCCESSFUL COLLEGE ENTRANCE AND 
ACTIVITIES TO MOTIVATE THEM TO SELECT TEACHING AS A CAREER. 
WORKING WITH KNOX COUNTY SCHOOLS, THESE STUDENTS WILL THEN TUTOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS IN SCIENCE AND READING • UPPER DIVISION 
COLLEGE EDUCATION MAJORS WILL PARTICIPATE IN THE PROGRAM AS 
INTERNS. 

THE PROJECT WILL ESTABLISH FUTURE TEACHERS CLUBS IN TWO INNER 
CITY HIGH SCHOOLS TO INTRODUCE A LARGER GROUP OF STUDENTS TO 
TEACHING AS A CAREER AND TO EXPOSE STUDENTS TO ROLE MODELS IN 
TEACHING THROUGH SCHOOL AND FIELD-ORIENTED ACTIVITIES* PROMINENT 
KNOXVILLE COLLEGE ALUMNI TEACHERS WILL PARTICIPATE AS 
TEACHER/MENTORS FO* STUDENTS IN THEIR SCHOOLS WHO ARE INTERESTED 
IN BECOMING TEACHERS. THESE STUDENTS WILL SERVE AS AIDES TO THESE 
TEACHERS THROUGHOUT THE SCHOOL YEAR, AND THROUGH PROGRAM-SPONSORED 
ESSAY COMPETITIONS , AND WILL REPORT ON THEIR EXPERIENCE FOR COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIP SUPPORT. 

THE PROGRAM WILL OPERATE UNDER THE INSTITUTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 
ESTABLISHED BETWEEN KNOXVILLE COLLEGE AND THE KNOX COUNTY SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. EACH COMPONENT WILL SERVE AS A DEMONSTRATION AND WILL BE 
EVALUATED AT SIGNIFICANT MILESTONES TO MAKE REQUIRED ADJUSTMENTS . 
RESULTS OF THE PROGRAM WILL BE DISSEMINATED FOR REPLICATION IN 
OTHER CONSORTIUM REGIONS. THE PROGRAM WILL BE COORDINATED BY THE 
DIRECTOR OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AT KNOXVILLE COLLEGE, WHO 
WILL BE RESPONSIBLE FOR OVERALL DEVELOPMENT OF EACH COMPONENT AND 
REPORTING . A KEY ELEMENT WILL BE THE COORDINATION AND LINKAGES 
ESTABLISHED BY THE COORDINATOR BETWEEN THE COLLEGE AND THE SCHOOLS , 
THE USE OF KNOXVILLE COLLEGE RESOURCES FOR THE PROJECT AND THE 
COORDINATION ESTABLISHED WITH CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY DOMINGUEZ 
HILLS (CSUDH) AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS IN THE CONSORTIUM. 

XAVIER UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA WILL DEVELOP A TEACHER 
MENTORSHIP PROGRAM AT FOUR HIGH SCHOOLS IN NEW ORLEANS DURING THE 
SCHOOL YEAR AND THE SUMMER. THE PROGRAM WILL PAIR 40 HIGHLY 
MOTIVATED JUNIORS WITH EIGHT SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS FOR A YEAR ROUND 
PROGRAM OF ACTIVITIES TO ENHANCE THE INTEREST OF THESE STUDENTS IN 
TEACHING CAREERS. 

XAVIER UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA IS A HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGE 
IN NEW ORLEANS THAT HAS HAD A SPECIAL TRADITION OF PRODUCING BLACK 
TEACHERS SINCE ITS FOUNDING IN 1915. OVER THE PAST SEVERAL YEARS, 
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XAVIER'S DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION HAS BEEN SUCCESSFUL IN THE 
RECRUITMENT, RETENTION AND GRADUATION OF MINORITY TEACHER EDUCATION 
MAJORS t THE GOAL HAS BEEN TO STEM THE DECLINING NUMBERS OF BLACK 
TEACHERS IN THE STATE AND IN THE NATION AND THIS HAS BEEN 
ACCOMPLISHED THROUGH PRE*- COLLEGE INTERVENTION PROGRAMS FOR JUNIOR 
HIGH AND SENIOR HIGH STUDENTS. XAVIER UNIVERSITY SERVES AN AREA 
IN WHICH 87% OF THE 84,000 PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS ARE BLACK, 8% 
WHITE, 1.5% HISPANIC AND 3% ASIAN, OF WHICH OVER HALF ARE ELIGIBLE 
FOR THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM. THE AREA HAS 22 SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF WHICH 14 ARE CHAPTER 1 SCHOOLS WITH A TOTAL POPULATION OF 15,000 
STUDENTS • 

TOGETHER WITH CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, DOMINGUEZ HILLS, 
XAVIER HAS THE MOST EXPERIENCE IN IDENTIFYING HIGH POTENTIAL 
MINORITY PRE -COLLEGE STUDENTS AND PROVIDING THEM WITH EXPERIENCES 
THAT WILL INCREASE THEIR INTEREST IN SCIENCE AND TEACHING AS A 
PROFESSION. SUMMER AND YEAR-ROUND PROGRAMS SUCH AS SOAR, LEAP AND 
EXCEL, AS WELL AS PROJECT PRESERVE, HAVE BECOME NOTED MODELS IN 
PRE-COLLEGE SCIENCE, ENGINEERING AND MATHEMATICS PREPARATION. THE 
TEACHER CADET PROGRAM, SPONSORED BY PRI\ ATE FOUNDATIONS THROUGH THE 
SOUTHERN EDUCATION FOUNDATION (SEF) , HAS BECOME A MODEL FOR 
ATTRACTING PRE-COLLEGE STUDENTS INTO EDUCATION MAJORS IN COLLEGE. 
THE PROJECT PROPOSED WILL BUILD ON THE TEACHER CADET PROGRAM MODEL 
AND AN EXISTING PROGRAM OF FUTURE TEACHERS CLUBS AND TEACHING 
INTERNSHIPS, WHERE SECONDARY STUDENTS ARE USED AS TUTORS. 

THE MENTORSHIP PROGRAM PROPOSES TO SELECT ONE SCHOOL FROM EACH 
OF THREE REGULAR ATTENDANCE DISTRICTS AND ONE MAGNET SCHOOL WHICH 
IS COMPRISED OF STUDENTS FROM DIFFERENT NEIGHBORHOODS THROUGHOUT 
THE CITY. IN COOPERATION WITH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS 
AND AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE FROM THE NEW ORLEANS PARISH SCHOOLS, 
XAVIER FURTHER SEEKS TO ESTABLISH A MENTORSHIP PROGRAM ON EACH OF 
THE FOUR SELECTED CAMPUSES. PHASE I OF THE PROGRAM WILL CONSIST 
OF THE SELECTION OF STUDENTS (STUDENTS WHO MEET MINIMUM CRITERIA 
THAT DEMONSTRATE HIGH POTENTIAL) , AND SUMMER TRAINING AND TUTORIAL 
COMPONENTS. PHASE II WILL INVOLVE THE PAIRING OF HIGH SCHOOL 
JUNIORS WITH A FACULTY MENTOR AT THEIR HOME SCHOOLS. THROUGHOUT 
THE PROGRAM, LINKAGES WILL BE ESTABLISHED BETWEEN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGE FACULTY. STUDENTS AND THEIR MENTORS WILL BE INVITED 
TO UNIVERSITY-SPONSORED SEMINARS, LYCEUM PRESENTATIONS, STUDENT 
LEADERSHIP CONFERENCES, CLASSROOM VISITATIONS, LABS, CONCERTS AND 
SPECIAL PRESENTATIONS. THE HIGH SCHOOLS WILL BE ENCOURAGED TO 
PARTICIPATE IN THE ACTIVITIES OF THE FUTURE TEACHERS CLUBS AT EACH 
OF THE FOUR SCHOOLS. 

THE TEACHER MENTORSHIP PROGRAM WILL PROVIDE THE 40 STUDENTS 
(TEN JUNIORS SELECTED FROM EACH OF THE FOUR HIGH SCHOOLS) WITH A 
RANGE OF ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES FOCUSED ON TEACHING THAT WILL 
INCLUDE TEACHER OBSERVATIONS, FUTURE TEACHERS CLUBS ACTIVITIES THAT 
WILL BE ESTABLISHED AT THE SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITY SPONSORED WORKSHOPS, 
FIELD TRIPS, AND SPEAKER FORUMS. TEACHERS WILL PROVIDE A NURTURING 
ENVIRONMENT FOR THE 40 STUDENTS SELECTED TO ASSURE THAT THEY 
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MAINTAIN OR INCREASE THEIR ACHIEVEMENT, THAT THEY DECIDE EARLY TO 
ATTEND TO COLLEGE AND THAT THEY SHOW AN INTEREST IN TEACHING • IT 
WILL FURTHER INVOLVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, COUNSELORS AND TEACHERS 
IN PROMOTING TEACHING AS A CAREER IN THEIR SCHOOLS, THE PROGRAM 
WILL ALSO INVOLVE PARENTS • DURING A SIX WEEK SUMMER SESSION 
STUDENTS WILL PARTICIPATE IN SUMMER CLASSES, TUTORIALS, EXTENSIVE 
COUNSELING AND MOTIVATIONAL ACTIVITIES. 

THE PROGRAM STAFF WILL CONSIST OF A PROJECT DIRECTOR AND EIGHT 
SITE COORDINATORS (2 AT EACH SCHOOL). THE DIRECTOR WILL HAVE THE 
OVERALL RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE PROGRAM WITH SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR ESTABLISHING LINKAGES BETWEEN THE SCHOOLS AND THE UNIVERSITY. 
THE SCHOOL COORDINATORS WILL BE RESPONSIBLE FOR IMPLEMENTING THE 
PROGRAM IN THE SCHOOLS AS WELL AS FOR ASSURING THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE FUTURE TEACHERS CLUBS. 

THE XAVIER UNIVERSITY PROGRAM IS UNIQUE IN THE CONSORTIUM AND 
WILL SERVE AS AN EXEMPLARY MODEL FOR THE OTHER CONSORTIUM 
INSTITUTIONS IN EXPANDING THFIR PRE-COLLEGE EFFORTS IN SUBSEQUENT 
YEARS. 

DELIMBATTNG SOLUTIONS 

AS A PRELIMINARY MATTER, UNCF BELIEVES THAT HISTORICALLY BLACK 
COLLEGES AND OTHER MINORITY AND MAJORITY INSTITUTIONS WITH PROVEN 
RECORDS OF EDUCATING MINORITY AND MAJORITY STUDENTS AND WHO ENTER 
PUBLIC SCHOOL INSTRUCTION IN "MAJORITY-MINORITY" SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS, OR THOSE SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH SUBSTANTIAL 
MINORITY ENROLLMENTS , ARE BEST SUITED FOR AND SHOULD BE THE PRIMARY 
RECIPIENTS OF FEDERAL RESOURCES. WHILE ALL SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 
AND LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS HAVE A CONTRIBUTION TO 
MAKE, LIMITED FEDERAL RESOURCES MUST BE TARGETED ON THOSE SCHOOLS 
WITH PROVEN RECORDS IN THIS AREA. HOWEVER, BLACK COLLEGES AND 
OTHER IDENTIFIABLE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OFFER THE GREATEST 
PROMISE FOR TRAINING AND EDUCATING A CRITICAL MASS OF MINORITY 
TEACHERS . 

WE BELIEVE, HOWEVER, THAT WE MUST GO MUCH FURTHER THAN THE 
BILLS CONSIDERED DURING THE 101ST CONGRESS AND RECOMMEND THAT THE 
FOLLOWING BE INCLUDED IN THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT REAUTHORIZATION; 
(1) CREATE A PROGRAM AUTHORIZING 75/25 "MATCHING 11 FEDERAL/ 
INSTITUTIONAL DEMONSTRATION GRANTS TO COLLEGES OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
OR LIBERAL ARTS INSTITUTIONS WITH TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS TO 
DEVELOP INSTITUTIONALLY-BASED PROGRAMS TO RECRUIT, EDUCATE, RETAIN 
STUDENTS, AND PLACE THEM AS TEACHERS IN URBAN AND RURAL S.'HOOL 
DISTRICTS WITH 50 PERCENT MINORITY STUDENT POPULATIONS (INCENTIVES 
SHOULD BE OFFERED, INCLUDING REDUCTION IN THE INSTITUTIONAL SHARE, 
FOR DEMONSTRATED PROGRAM SUCCESS) , (2) DOUBLE THE NUMBER OF PAUL 
DOUGLAS SCHOLARSHIPS, WITH A $1,000 INCENTIVE INCREASE IN THE 
SCHOLARSHIP AWARD TO MINORITY STUDENTS WHO AGREE TO ENTER MAJORITY- 
MINORITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS AFTER GRADUATION; (3) AUTHORIZE SCHOOL- 
COLLEGE PARTNEF5HIP GRANTS TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES WHICH 
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ENTER IHTO CO LLABORAT I VE ARRANGEMENTS WITH COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES TO IDENTIFY AND ENCOURAGE MINORITY STUDENTS IN THE 
7TH THROUGH THE 12TH GRADES TO ASPIRE AND PREPARE FOR CAREERS IN 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING; AND (4) AUTHORIZE FEDERAL 
FUNDS FOR CONSORTIA OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOCUSED ON 
INCREASING THE NUMBER OF MINORITIES ENTERING THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION SUCH AS THE CONSORTIUM FOR MINORITIES IN TEACHING 
GARSSiS. 

WE BELIEVE THAT IF CONGRESS FOCUSES ITS LIMITED RESOURCES ON 
INSTITUTIONS WITH DEMONSTRATED TRACK RECORDS IN RECRUITING, 
RETAINING AND EDUCATING MINORITY STUDENTS FOR THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION , IT WILL GET MORE BANG FOR ITS BUCK* THE NATION DOES 
NOT HAVE THE TIME, NOR DO MINORITY YOUNGSTERS HAVE THE PATIENCE TO 
TEST THEORIES, NOTIONS OR RECENTLY KINDLED INTEREST MINORITY 
TEACHERS. 

WE HAVE A SERIOUS JOB TO DO AND A LIMITED AMOUNT OF TIME TO 
ACCOMPLISH THE TASK. I HOPE CONGRESS WILL MAKE A COMMITMENT TO 
ATTACKING THIS PROBLEM IN THIS REAUTHORIZATION AND WILL KEEP THAT 
COMMITMENT BY FOCUSING LIMITED FEDERAL FUNDS ON INSTITUTIONS THAT 
ARE EQUALLY COMMITTED TO THE RESOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM, AND POSSESS 
THE CAPACITY TO HELP SOLVE THE PROBLEM 1 

I WOULD BE PLEASED TO ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS YOU MAY HAVE- 
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Mr. Roemer. Thank you. 
Dr. Anderson? 

Mr. Anderson. Good morning Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

I am Jack Anderson and I serve as the local school superintend- 
ent in Spring Valley, New York. I come before you toaay as the 
chairman of the Committee on Federal Policy and Legislation of 
the American Association of School Administrators, a professional 
organization which represents more than 18,000 local school execu- 
tives. 

I do want to express AASA's appreciation for this opportunity to 
present observations and comments on Title V. The committee has 
our written testimony so I will not cover that document in its en- 
tirety, but I do wish to make a few points. 

Our testimony and interest in educator recruitment, retention, 
and development is built on four basic assumptions which are out- 
lined in our written documents. However, I would like to cover a 
couple of those assumptions. 

First, we assume that continual improvement of professional 
practices can only come through new and aggressive learning ac- 
tivities. Now, this may sound trite* However, in education almost 
uniquely > policy makers and the public expect us to effect change 
without new training. 

Secondly— and the second point is more of an acknowledgement 
of a historical problem in education. Many of us in the field strong- 
ly believe that the professional preparation of educators is in need 
of a significant overhaul, and secondly, that professional growth 
and developmental activities for practicing educators has been 
minimal at oest, and in some instances, practically nonexistent. 

We at AASA truly believe that if properly broadened in scope, 
Title V could play a major role in reforming education in this coun- 
try. We would like your committee, Mr. Chain tan, to oversee a 
Federal initiative directed toward bringing about systemic transfor- 
mation of the pre-eervice and in-service professional activities of 
local educators, State education agency staff, and professors of edu- 
cation. 

At a time when there is a clear signal that teaching learning 
must be improved, and that funds at the national and State levels 
must be allocated toward improving the structure and assessment 
of education, the funding simply hasn't materialized. Additionally, 
school districts across this Nation are losing, and in some cases, 
completely eliminating jobs, programs, and in-service training for 
the 1991-92 school year due to budget constraints. 

My own school district lost $8 million in State aid for the coming 
school year, and obviously our professional development funding 
will be practically nonexistent under these difficult situations. 

A specific point also can be found in the State of New York 
where the funding of teacher centers has been completely eliminat- 
ed. The State had allocated $25.5 million in 1990-91 to continue the 
operation of 111 teacher centers, which serve some 80 percent of 
the State's school districts. 

During the past 14 years these teacher centers, which many of us 
believe to be the most viable, effective, and economical way to de- 
liver direct staff development and technology training to teachers 
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and administrators, played a key role in improving education in 
our State. 

Additionally, effective linkage to higher education, local busi- 
ness, industry, cultural institutions, and various other State and 
governmental agencies and programs was easily demonstrated. Yet, 
because of the fiscal crisis in our State, these programs have now 
been completely eliminated. 

My own district has lost a teacher center which we have had for 
the past 14 years and which during the past year alone, served 
some 19,000 parents, teachers, and administrators in professional 
development activities. It was an exciting, invigorating, profession- 
al activity that went on in those teacher centers. We had innova- 
tive programs. We had people with vision carrying out that vision 
throughout the many schools in our school district. Now that has 
gone. 

Our State Department of Education's position on teacher centers 
is "We support them, but we cannot fund them, and we cannot 
fund them at the local level because of the high level of taxes that 
exist already." If we are to have any hope of significantly improv- 
ing education at the classroom level— and that is where it really 
has to bepin— then we must seriously consider and develop strate- 
gies to bridge the enormous gap that exists between educational re- 
search and development and tne implementation of that research 
in our classrooms. 

Education has simply failed to effectively translate new ap- 
proaches and methodologies into day-to-day teaching and superviso- 
ry activities. This severe lack of a meaningful in-service support 
base quite often demoralizes staff who can and do become excited 
over the potential of new and innovative educational strategies, 
programs, and teaching techniques. 

This enthusiasm quite often dies from the lack of in-service sup- 
port. A case in point from my own district. For the past 2 years we 
have served as a pilot school district for the New York State Board 
of Regents Excellence and Accountability Initiative program. A 
centerpiece of this program is the restructuring of the decision- 
making process as the local school district level. 

Involved in our deliberations on restructuring were parents, stu- 
dents, teachers, administrators, and business leaders. As we began 
to study the issues at hand such as mission statements, goal set- 
ting, consensus building, where and how decision-making should 
take place, and other strategies essential to a sound restructuring 
model, it became evident that we needed expert assistance in these 
areas. 

That assistance was never available to us because of the lack of 
local and State funding. All too often in education, we devise an 
excellent menu for change yet never carry through on serving the 
meal. 

Mr. Chairman, we remain hopeful, especially with you at the 
helm of this important committee, that we will somehow create, 
within Title V, training collaborates among the various intercon- 
necting components of education. We respectfully submit six rec- 
ommendations to promote partnerships for learning needed to 
move education ahead. 

2:? 3 
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We do this fully realizing that there will be considerable debate 
regarding a number of them, and that is healthy also. 

The first recommendation is the reauthorization of the Leader- 
ship in Educational Administration Development program, the 
LEAD program; two, authorization of a program to help local 
school districts to recruit, mentor, and support minority educators; 
three, the authorization of school renewal centers, or "teaching 
hospitals" as they have sometimes been called; fourth, the recom- 
mendation that no State receive eny grants until all parties to the 
educator preparation and development process agree on a system- 
wide approach; fifth, no agency or institution should receive a 
grant not directed toward the transformation of education; and 
sixth, no grant should be awarded that doesn't require the grantee 
to engage in new learning in an attempt to meet the rapidly chang- 
ing educational needs of this country's student population. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, thanks for the opportunity to be with you 
this morning and to make these comments. 

[The prepared statement of Jack Anderson follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, my name la Jack 
Andaraon and in addition to being a local superintendent of 
achoola In upatata New York, I come to you today aa the Chairman 
of the Committee on Federal Policy and Legialation of the 
American Association of School Administrators, the professional 
organization which represents more than 18,000 local school 
executives. 

Before I begin, I would 3 ike to express my gratitude to you, Mr* 
Chairman, for giving my organization the opportunity to present 
our views on Title Five--Educator Recruitment, Retention and 
Development — in the Higher Education Act. 

Our testimony is built on four assumptions which I want to high- 
light. First we assume that continual improvement of 
professional practices can only come through new learning. Thia 
sounds trite but in education, in particular, policymakers and 
the public expect prof escionals to change practices without any 
new training. Second we assume that gaining new knowledge and 
the akill to apply that knowledge comes with time and regular 
opportunities to practice and reflect on results. Major changes 
in any industry or service are accompanied by a long training and 
trial period, education is no different. Third we assume that 
improvement requires all elements of the process of preparing and 
developing educators to engage in new learning* 
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The fourth assumption is mors an acknowledgement of a historical 
fact. While the professional preparation of educators has been 
an acknowledged problem, professional development for practicing 
educators has been in scant supply, underfunded and poorly 
conceived and conducted. In short, professional development for 
educators has been a mess. A recent report by the Hudson 
Institute detailed a chronic lack of education investment in new 
learning. In the business world it is not uncommon to spend 
eight percent of budget on training. AASA cannot find a single 
school district which spends t percent of budget on professional 
development and training for classified staff (such districts may 
exist, but we couldn't find them). This chronic lack of 
investment in naw learning is now coming home to roost. The 
Congress, the President and business leaders want schools to 
improve rapidly. But no plans or funds are provided for new 
learning. It is as if just saying site based management or 
cooperative education is enough to tell all concerned what is to 
be done and how to do it. 

The lack of federal, state and local funding for professional 
development in part reflects the disconnected and f fomented 
nature of the programs proposed for professional development. 
Congress can easily see in the long U.st of good ideas presented 
to the Committee for reauthorization how fragmented professional 
development is . 

We at AASA truly believe ~hat, properly broadened in scope, Title 
Five can become the cornerstone of education reform in this 
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country. Thii part of the Higher Education Act touches our 
universities and their colleges of education, atata aducation 
aganciaa (SEA) and loca? aducation agencies (LEA) . if wa hopa to 
hava ayatamic tranafomation in aducation, if wa hopa to provide 
young people with an aducation of auch high quality that it meets 
or avan exceed! thair needs and tha naada of aociaty; than wa 
must find a way to altar tha relationships batwaan thaaa 
institutions. And wa must demand continual naw learning between 
these institutions. 

Why do we need to do that? Because, as the managerial 
specialist--*?. Edwards Deraing — who helped bring Japan into its 
present economic dominance says, "Conflict and competition break 
connections to mutual purposes. 11 And who among us can deny that 
auch conflicts exist today among universities, state departments 
of education and local school districts? School reform, genuine 
-reform in aducation must look at the entire system of education. 
As the Doming modal points out to managers (and we, as school 
administrators are managers of the most important enterprise in 
our communities), each component in this system is a supplier to 
another component further down the line and also a customer of 
another component. Our goal is to connect the suppliers, ao 
that, in the end, the needs of the ultimate customer--the student 
and society — are not just met but exceeded. 

Now we have no real syatem of learning. We have isolated 
islands, where people "at the top" attempt to control what goes 
on "beneath" them. The ongoing assumption is that the person 
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"under" you cannot be trusted to carry out their mission in 
education properly. It's a concept that's ingrained into ua as 
Americans. Teamwork and communication are turned aside in favor 
of individualism and competition. A Ford Motor Company executive 
contrasted U.S. management style with the Deming/ Japanese model 
in this succinct phrase, "The Japanese presume you'll do your 
job; we presume you won't." 

That style of management failed in U.S. industry and it's failing 
us in education. We would like your Committee, Mr. Chairman, to 
oversee a federal initiative to bring about the systemic 
transformation of the preservice and inservice learning of 
educators, state education agency staff and professors of 
education. All of it, top to bottom. It makes no sense to focus 
on teachers, if you haven't brought parents, principals and 
superintendents along. And if you've got those folks # but 
haven't brought state department officials—who provide input and 
are thus the suppliers to local administrators— into the systemic 
picture, then the local administrators are hamstrung. And if the 
universities, who provide the professionals for our classrooms 
and must follow the requirements of the state, are not tied into 
this major interconnect ive change in the way education operates, 
then the work of all the other parts may be for naught. 

Proposals before this Committee for Title V recognize the need of 
local administrators and teachers to learn, but ignore the needs 
of university and SEA staff for new learning. AASA suggests that 
before any grants are made to any entity or individual that all 
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the partners in professional preparation and development agree to 
engage in the new learning required to improve schools. In 
particular the proposed national standards will require a great 
deal of new learning to prepare the teachers and local 
administrators to carry out the instruction, and to develop a 
state agency and post -secondary institutions to sustain the 
achievement of standards over time. And if Congress authorizes a 
national cest or examination system there will be even more new 
learning so teachers and administrators can learn how to use the 
new test. 

Up to now, when Title Five has been reauthorized, we've only 
thought in terms of teachers and only in small programs. 
Consequently, funding for this part of the Act has been minimal. 
Title Five can and should be on the cusp of education reform. We 
believe it has the potential to be the driving force for reform. 

An ironic and potentially debilitating situation exists in this 
country's efforts to improve education. At a time when there is 
a clear signal that teaching/learning must be improved and that 
funds at the national and state levels must be allocated toward 
improving the structure and assessment of education, school 
districts are losing, and in some cases, eliminating entirely 
funds central to improving teaching/learning in the classrooms. 
Budget crises in educational communities across this country have 
led to the elimination of jobs, programs and essential inservice 
training for the 1991-92 school year. 
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A specific case in point is the State of New York, where the 
funding of teachers 1 centers has been completely eliminated. The 
state had allocated in 1990-91 some $25.5 million to continue the 
operation of ill teachers 1 centers which served 80% of the 
state's 720 school districts. During the 1990-91 school year, 
these teachers* centers, which many of us to believe to be the 
most viable, effective and economical way to deliver direct staff 
development and technology training to teachers, parents, 
students and other school personnel, served over 275,000 school- 
related personnel. Additionally/ effective linkage to higher 
education, local business, industry, cultural institutions and 
various other state government agencies and programs has been 
demonstrated. Yet, because of the fiscal crisis in the State of 
New York, these programs have been completely eliminated. 

"At the local level, my own district,, which has had a teacher 
center for the past 14 years, was funded at the $200,000 level 
and served some 19,000 parents, teachers and administrators in 
activities related to professional development, re-energizing 
staff and enhancing classroom experiences for students, in 
addition, some 24,000 students were helped through innovative 
homework assistance programs and cultural and literacy 
activities. The program has now been eliminated for 1991-92 due 
to the lack of funding. Yet we continue to sermonize regarding 
educational improvement as a top priority. 

Aside from the teachers' centers, our district of some 10,000 
students and some 1,200 employees has averaged an annual 
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allocation of some $65,000 per year for inservice, conferences 
and professional development activities. These monies have now 
been reduced by some 60% for the 1991-92 school year due to the 
loss of $6.5 million in state aid. Additionally, we have been 
required for fiscal reasons, to elimir .e several innovative and 
productive programs affecting students from gifted and talented 
to at-risk. It naturally follows that a significant number of 
staff have lost their jobs. 

Yet, at the same time we have, and rightly so, established the 
improvement of education as one of the number one priorities of 
this nation. Dismissed staff and parents and students have a 
hard time believing that we are serious in our pronouncements. 

If we are to have any hope of significantly improving education 
at the classroom level (and that is where it happens) then we 
auet seriously consider and develop strategies to bridge the 
exieting gap between research and development and the classroom. 
Education has failed in this area. Education must be closer akin 
to business, industry and the military. We simply do not have in 
place the necessary formulas to bring to classroom teachers and 
building administrators a greater knowledge and appreciation of 
the essential tools and methods necessary to assure significant 
improvement in learning. 

The lack of meaningful inservice support base quite often 
demoralises staff who become excited over the potential for new 
and innovative educational strategies, programs and teaching 
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techniques, yet have no follow-up --a case In point in my own 
school district. Por the last two years we have served as a 
pilot echool district for the New York State Board of Regents 
Excellence and Accountability Initiative Program. A centerpiece 
of this program is the restructuring of the decision -making 
process at the local school district Jevel. Involved in the 
deliberations on the restructuring of our school district were 
parents, students, teachers, administrators and local business 
leaders- As we began to study the issues at hand, such as 
mission statements, consensus building, decision-making 
techniques and other strategies essential to a sound 
restructuring model, it became evident that we needed 
out-of-district assistance from those having experience and 
expertise in these various areas. That assistance was not 
available to us because of the lack of local district funds and 
the inability of the state to assist. 

Unfortunately, the example on restructuring is only one of the 
many that could be listed which illustrates why all too many 
professional educators at the local level do not take seriously 
our discussions at the national, state and local district levels 
regarding the necessity and commitment to improve education. All 
too often in education, we devise an excellent menu and set the 
table, but never serve the meal. 

Nevertheless, we remain hopeful, especially with you at the helm, 
Mr. Chairman. And within the context of the broad transformation 
we are suggesting for Title Five, we believe room will still 
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exist for training collaborative* among the various 
intarconnacting aagmanta of education. With that in Bind wa hava 
submitted suggestions for thraa specific profaasional development 
and recruitment programs, details of which are attached to my 
testimory. Additionally wa aubnit three recommendations to 
promote the learning and partnerahipa needed to move education 
ahead. 

first , reauthorization of the Leadership in Educational 
Administration Development (LEAD) program, with an emphasis on 
quality and the training of school administrators on the systemic 
transformation of their districts. 

Second , authorization of a program to help local achool districts 
recruit, mentor and support — from their own student population 
and from non-certified ataf f--minority individuals who are either 
conaidering teaching aa a career or exhibit the potential to 
become successful educators. 

Third * authorization of achool renewal centers — a collaboration 
between univeraitiea and local districts — that would create 
"teaching hospitals- in LEAs to revitalize teachera in on-the-job 
settings. 

Fourth we recommend that no atate receive any grants until all 
partiea to the educator preparation and development process, 
including the governor, the state legislature and the buaineaa 
leadera agree on a system wide approach. 
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Fifth , no agency or institution should receive a grant not 
directed toward transformation of education. Simply repairing 
the status quo will not exceed the needs of our ultimate 
customers, Kids and the society. 

Sixth, no grant should be awarded that doesn't require the 
grantee to also engage in new learning. Knowledge is growing 
exponentially, being learned Isn't enough, we must all be 
learners . 

Finally, Nr. Chairman, we have attached two articles, authored by 
AASA Associated Executive Director Dr. Lewis Rhodes, on the 
concept of systemic transformation in school*. We urge you to 
take this dynamic concept a step further and apply it throughout 
education, so we can indeed help our children achieve all that we 
expect of them in the year 2000 and beyond. 

Thank you. 
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American Association of School Administrators 
Higher Education Act Recommendations 



CURRENT LAW RECOMMENDATION 

Titla IV Pell Grant antitlaMnt to all eligitle students. 

Make a new subpart to provide expanded cousaling 
for student aid starting early in high school. 



RATIONALE 

Provides sore education 
opportunities for disadvantaged 
LEA graduates. 



Title V-C-2, Leadership in Educational Administration Development 

Purposes In Sec. 541 (a), after "by establishing," 
insert M one or more"; after "to promote 
the development of, 11 strike M the M and 
insert "quality" before "leadership 
skills". 

Intention: In Sec. 541 (b) (2), after "in order 
to assess its," insert "quality and"; 
In Sec. 541 (b) (5), after "improving", 
insert "leadership for quality," 

Allocation of Appropriations: In Sec. 542, after 
"fiscal year", delete "1987" and insert 
"1992"; after "not less than", delete 
"$150,000" and insert "$200,000" 

Eligible Grant Recipients: In Sec. 543 (a), after 

"establishment and operation of", insert 
"one or more". 



Provides the only catalyst for local 
administrator training in school 
reform in most states. 

Assures ability to serve all 
administrators in a large state. 
Places focus of LEAD on 
leadership for quality. 



Grant Requirements: 

In Sac. 543 (b) (2), after "leadership", 

insert "for quality". 

In Sec. 543 (b) (3), after "assess the", 

insert "quality"; and after "effective 

leadership", insert "for quality". 

In Sec. 543 (b) (4), after "programs on", 
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CURRENT LAW 



RECOMMENDATION 



RATIONALE 



inaart "quality", and after "training 
•Minara on", inaert "quality"; and aftar 
"particular eaphasia on", atrika "woaen 

and Minority adainiatratora" and inaart Tha program needs to focua o< 
"a*ntoring woaan and ainoritiea in halping vomh and ainoritiea 

earaar growth and antry into become adainiatratora. 

administration;" 

In Sac. 543 (b) (5), aftar "guidanca on", 
inaart "quality". 

In Sac. 543 (b) (6), aftar "aaterlale on", 
inaart "quality". 

Make a naw Sac. 543 (b) (10) that raada: 
"to idantify and diractly aaaiat achool 

diatricta in tha procaaa of systeaic 

tranaforaation." 



Salaction of Grantaaat In Sac. 543 (c), aftar "aaphaaiza 
davalopaant of", inaart "quality"; and 
aftar "laadarahip akilla", atrika "idantifiad 
by graduata achoola of aanagaaant and graduata 
achoola of aducation", and inaart "that placa 
graatar aaphaaia on ayataaic laadarahip for 
tranaforaing achoola to meet tha national 
aducation goale." 

Grant Raquiraaantat In Sac. 544 (a) (1), aftar "managers 
and executivee", inaart "with axparianca in 
total quality aanagaaant". 

In Sac. 544 (a) (2), aftar "busineae," inaart 
"privata aactor axacutiva trainera," 

Definitions! In Sac. 545 (2), aftar "not liaitad to", 
inaart "total quality". 
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Total quality aanagaaant ia 
aanagaaant ayataa axaaplifiad 
by tha Baldridga Award a 
practiced by all world class 
companies. TQM proaotea 
conatant iaprovaaant, 
laprovad information uaa, 
employee involveaent, 
and aya tarns thinking. 
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CURRENT LAW 



RECOMMENDATION 



RATIONALE 



Title V 

(no program) 



Local Minority Ttichtr Recruitment 

LEAs apply to the Secretary for grants to help 
establish or expand LEA programs to identify , 
nurture — through mentors and LEA summer employ- 
ment—promising minority students and non-certified 
personnel Interested In pursuing a teaching 
career In the LEA. Upon graduation from high 
school, each person In the program would be 
eligible for federal grants to pay the entire 
cost of their college education, provided they 
agree to teach In the LEA for a specific number 
of years. 



Provides opportunities to local 
students and Interested classified 
personnel to enter the education 
profession. Provides role models 
to other minority students. 



Specification: 

To Improve the quality of education, grantees must 
form a relationship with an IHE for academic support. 

1. Grants to LEAs, consortia or Ed. Service Agencies (ESA) 

Purpose : 

2. To Identify, nurture, mentor and support promising 
minority youngsters and classified staff who are 
considering teaching as a career. 

3. LEAs provide: 

o academic counseling and support 
o opportunities to tutor others 

o learning opportunities regarding education careers 
o summer employment within union agreements 
o college tutoring opportunities 
o college counseling 

o employment guarantee upon graduation with good 

grades and credentials 
Federal Support: 
o Pell Grants 
o work study 

o counseling and support 
o summer employment 

4. Matching grants to plan and maintain such programs-- 
first choice to districts with largest percentage 



CURRENT LAW 



RECOMMENDATION 



RATIONALE 



of minority or non-English speaking students 
Students are not bound to enter education programs 
or return to supporting LEA. 

- no Indentured servitude 
Student to be eligible 

- minority or non-English speaking 

- regularly enrolled In a public school 



Title v 



School Renewal Centers 



(no program) 



Specifications 
Purpose: 



LEAs, or consortia of LEAs, and Educational 
Service Agencies, apply to the Secretary for 
matching funds to help establish or expand local 
professional development activities that focus 
on quality and Include site-based or district* 
wide mentoring, teaming, and clinical review 
that Involves all teachers and Is centered on 
Innovative child-oriented approaches designed 
to Improve student learning. 

1. Grants to LEA or consortia or ESA 

2. To Improve the quality of education by Improving 

skills and knowledge. 

3. Eligible Participants: Teachers, administrators and 

Board members 

4. with cooperation of an IHE with offering advanced 

degrees (of LEAs choosing) In education. 

5. IHE provides Information and training based on LEAs needs 

6. Focus must be systemic Improvement 

7. Eligible districts must have: 

o stated outcomes/expectations 
o curriculum to achieve outcomes 
o continuous Improvement plan to achieve outcomes 
for all 
Use of funds 
o substitutes 
o consultants 
o materials 
o equipment 

Training in clinic or on-site but structured 
to promote system-wide Improvement. 



Provides professional development at 
the place of work; enhances and 
updates skills of LEA teachers and 
administrators through clinical 
programs that encourages cooperation 
within LEA. 



8. 
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Why Quality Is Within 
Our Grasp ... If We Reach 




BY LEWIS A. RHODES 
AASA Aasoclit* Executive Director 

Pint of a (tro-jMrt wtrit* 

oday's calls to "restructure 
everything" are a growing 
recognition that public educa- 
tion muxt respond with something 
more than piecemeal tinkering. 
There has to be a realistic way to influ- 
ence the entire process simultane- 
ously. Unfortunately, few restructur- 
ing solutions match the scop* of this 
systemic problem. 

What are the alternatives? Throw- 
out everything and Marl over? De- 
velop a duplicate system and switch 
when it's ready? Or change even- 
thing at once without stopping (he 
current process— that is. develop new 
roles, establish new relauonships. cre- 
ate new forms of instrucuou. concur- 
rently—and do it largely within pre- 
sent lime and resource limits? 

Complete organizations can't 
change in relatively short periods of 
time, can they? If it is possible, how do 
you bring it about when so few have 
experienced such a phenomenon? 

This form of total organizational 
change started over 30 years ago in 
Japan as industrial leadeis applied to 
their work the beliefs and strategies of 
an American, W. Edwards Deining. 

The Japanese transformed their 
human work processes to produce a 
quality revolution by committing to a 
coherent, psychologically-based 
framework for undemanding organ i- 
zational processes. This framework 
aligned an organization's economic 
need to focus all parts on the com- 
mon purposes of its work, and its 
workers' intrinsic needs to have posi- 
tive influence on those purposes and 
products 

November iodo :n 
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Quality Work 

Viewing schools within this same 
framework or paradigm, several fea- 
tures of Quality work are re levin i: 

• {htmkty is a characteristic of ap- 
propriateness to purpose. Qu*J:> out- 
comet arc achieved in organizations 
when people and products both ac- 
complish their purposes. 

• In service orf- lizations, quality 
meaturea retpor .veness and appro- 
priateness to i .e customer's need. 
For example, the criteria for a quality 
school would be found lets in exter- 
nal standards, such as Carnegie units, 
and more in intrinsic abilities to iden- 
tify and respond to the differing 
needs of its students. 

• An organization's work takes 
place through two interdependent 
processes: ( 1 ) a core production pro- 
cess that provides the environment 
within which the worker and the 
product interact until the product 
satisfies the worker's and the organi- 
zation's standards and expectations; 
and (2) work processes of the rest of 
the organization that are designed to 
support the core production pro- 
cess. 

• Quality of an organization's out- 
comes or products can only be as- 
sured in the core production process. 
In most organizations, including 
schools, support processes often in* 
hibit the flexibility and responsiveness 
of the core process. 

• Quality results emerge from fre- 
quent, informed interaction between 
the worker and the object of the 
work, and between the workers and 
the processes that support them. Two 
bodies of information continuously 
inform those actions and interac- 
tions: feedback on the current ttte of • 
the product and the processes influ- 
encing it, and information from 
other perspectives on the situation 
the worker confronts. 

Product- or outcome-centered 
frameworks like this are certainly not 
new. Management-by-objective advo- 
cates and others have promoted this 
idea for years. What distinguishes 
Deming't approach and success is 
that he integrated statistical training 
and experience with his beliefs about 
people and organizations. Deming 
believes: 

• Humans want to be effective. They 
are purposeful beings who want their 
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'Intrinsic 
motmtkmis 
a person's 
innate dignity 
and&jfekeem; 
his natural 
esteemfiyr 
other people. 
One is bam 
ivith a natural 
indimtionto 
learn and be 





actions to have meaning and effect on 
the world around them, and will take 
self-correcting actions until their pur 
potes are achieved. 

• OifannaAons art connected systems 
that nqurrt management of connections. 



Thus, leaders must put systems in 
place and manage them in ways that 
allow people to be effective. 

• Both management and labor are 
trapped in processes they feti powerless to 
BOBtfatsed on page 54 
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Basic Questions About the Work of Schools 



Unlea teachers and adnumstratoo can develop a 
common framework for understanding the inters 
dependence of their work, they will be unable to 
make the changes thai wUIrefiUtbh%r^quaiH]rtcarninc 
by students. 

HeretrtsoovofthepreUrniniTyque«6^sj>din«TO 
•bo m the work system called schools viewed ftom a Pern- 
tag perspective. 

Q.WxtJtbmasystsaW 

A. This simple question is usually the hardest to answer 
because schools for so long have been viewed as very 
loosely connected organizations— the only professional 
work setting where it is still acceptable for practitioners to 
work In reiative isolation from each other, relying on their 
own experience snd resources so cope with daily decisions. 

In other fields, it's easier to identify the intern: the outer 
dimensions of the work setting that bring together all re- 
quired inputs to best generate intended outcomes. 

In schools, however, we sometimes confuse a work set- 
tine with the system (for exami *e, a classroom cr school 
buUding), or we include aU the Influences on schools as 
pan of the system (for example ,i t»* agencies, higher ed- 
ucation, business, etc.). 

To improve the organised work of public educators 
tough better management, we first have to agree on the 
syitem to be rnanaged What U <nir core production pro- 
cess and the organizational fwocessesiierxssary to support 

This system must be a legitimate, manageable entity- 
one that has the authority to tranafbrm human and mate- 
rial resources into learning outcomes and which encom- 
passes at least the minimum elements or relationships re- 
quired to do it 

If Quality learning can only be assured in the interactive 
core tastructfonal process itself, then a lupport system b 
needed in which all relationships and rosea make that pos- 
sible.1msmeamthatifwews»tinmpennaneQt,rjer^ 
ahv changes in the work processes of scbooUT^.tr* school 
district is die minimum unit of change. 

(Note: This concept may initially create dissonance 
among those who rightfully see the building as <he unit of 
change for the core instructional processes who w expert- 
ence contributes to their view of district sdaaliustraton as 
bureaucrats on the backs of principals and teachers, In- 
stead of as possible creators and maintainers of the system i 
connections or supporters of the core process,) 

Q.v^bta»sx*aareof sWwork? 

A. Because the image of schools carried by most adults 
was formed when they were students, the work of ichoob 
Is seen as an information delivery process. Missing is any 
perception that the work acnuUly takes place through a re- 
sponsive process of informed mtersjeoon berween teachers 
and students. 



The real work of adults and children in school districts 
has been largely Irntfble because it is inental wort 
the acts of the adults in the schools, but not the continuing 
thought processes behind them. 

Recognising this continuous thought process as work 
applies the onrendy popular information conatru c tivist' 
approach for urtcWrstancung hutnanccsptitfon to everyone 
In the process, not just students. 

The actions of all human beings are directed by their 
ownsenseofthcrneafungofthesttuata 
lag b constructed in their own mmcb thiough refwtitto b> 
teractionand refinement between what they know and new 
situations they confront. 

Q.Wfca<si^aamWa^ir*iifca|niikp l iiMsjy 

A. Many concepts of wtotsehoob should cb and be exist 
today. In a toroing4ike fr am ewor k , we can say the school 
system's work processes should serve to develop each stu- 
dent's Intrinsic abilities to learn, thmk, act effectively, and 
runctfon successfully in a changing world. 

Qr Wb* b tat work of essarkt Batata) 

A. Today the private sector b onhr beginning to realize 
the key to quality and productivity bet not with labor but 
with Buutagement. 

In that framework, the superintendent provides con- 
stancy and connections. He or she b responsible for the 
quality of the system (does it respond to the needs of the 
staff?), and the staff for the quality of the results (do they 
respond to the needs of the clients?) 

Thus the staff works m the system, but leaders work <m 
the system. Leaden must provide the connections to pur- 
pose, and to other m independent tunctfom that maintain 
systemic, s ys t em a t ic s u p po r t. 

Middle rnanagement provides the suppon processes and 
connections. Tne need for such connections becomes 
more critical as districts grow larger and as new drcunv 
atances grow in scale and complexity almost to the point of 
unrecogniiabttity. 

A chief form of this support b Inforinadon. The core in- 
structional process has been Amcooniitgwhbout adequate 
information to Inform its decbtons - information about 
the "present state" of the student and information about 
more appropriate vatys to respond to them* 

But when the c^tycl results depencb on the butruc 
tional processes' ability to "sctfoorrca'^aaoea^andad. 
Juatitt actions in response to needs then the flow offarfor- 
mation in the district shifts 180 demos, 

liuormation fiows "down* instead of Just up, and district 
staff become mJbnnatfen broken rtcrpsngbuUcung peraofh 
nelundetatandanduMtheseac/infonaaoon surround- 
ing them. Moreover, site-based management becomes an 
issue of making better decisions rather than different de- 
cisions. 

sjawss Rboskas 
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hm^l Between 80 md 90 percent of 
the problem* blamed on employed 
actually art caused by the system or 
process itself. 

In Denung's framework, the system 
and workers ibtcome aligned In an en- 
vironment of inrorrnabon and crust. 
VUarkmar*grminferraBl^thati^ 
lows them to work smarter, and are 
ousted that they cart enough to work 
harder. 

If American educators want quality 
results, then it is time to assess the rel- 
evance of Dcming's btttaft and then 
the soaiegles that support them — to 
schools. 

However, there is no Deming sys- 
tem or Deming process. What he has 
to offer is a eU&ien t way of looking at 
and understanding our educational 
world and then acting on what we see. 
Deming frames his views of the world 
within the four components of pro- 
found knowledge. 

EaieiidalBcUeft 

Each component below provides a 
fundamental belief for viewing the 
world. Such beliefs serve the mind 
as filters, frames, and organising 
structures. Seeing what we believe 
and believing what we see frees the 
mind to focus on immediate tasks at 
hand. 

Deming'a strategies and tech- 
niques, such as quality circles, statisti- 
cal process controls, and even his fa- 
mous "14 Points," have little meaning 
outside the four components of his 
profound knowledge: 

• ftwjto*at> Deming believes peo- 
ple are purposeful cognitive beings 
maHnekally modvated to seek sadsfac* 
don through the accomplishment of 
their purposes: 

■Learning b not easy, but it can be 
satisfying ... results come from people 
trying to satisfy themselves." 

"The most important things we 
need to manage can't be measured; 
they fake place in the interaction be- 
tween the worker and the process," 

"Changes in these capabilities don't 
show on balance sheets like equip- 
ment and resources," 

Intrinsic motivation is a person's 
inruue dignity snd setfettecm; his nat- 
ural esteem for other people. One is 
born with a natural Inclination to 



learn and to be innovative. One in- 
herits s right to enjoy his work. [Our 
knowkdgeoflpfychc4o»helpsusto 
nurture and preserve these positive 
attributes of people." 

"Extrinsk rnouvation is submission 
so external forces that neutralise in- 
trinsic motivation." 

Peking asserts the American sys- 
tem of MIO, incentive pay, and pay 
for performance is destructive. 

Under extrinsic motivation, one is 
ruled by exsema! forces. One tries to 
protect what one has. One strives for 
a high rating or for a high grade in 
school 

He states, fudging and [providing 
monetary incenoves] does not help 
people. Monetary reward under such 
conditions is a way out for managers 
that do not understand how to man- 
age intrinsic motivation." 

• $ttx*t Deming believes organi- 
sations are systems whose "functions 
or activities work together for the aim 
of the organization." 

"Without an aim, there is no sys- 
tem. The components of a system are 
necessary but not sufficient of them- 
selves to accomplish the aim. They 
must be managed." 

"Management of a system requires 
knowledge of the mter relationships 
between all the components within 
the system and of the people who 
work in it" 

"Management's job Is to optimise 
the system through relationships that 
ensure that all the components win." 

"The greater the interdependence 
i nween co mpone n ts, the greater the 
nt;^ for cornmunication and cooper- 
ation between them." 

"Conflict and competition breaks 
connections to mutual purposes," 

"All the people that work within a 
system can contribute to improve- 
ment, and thus enhance their joy in 
work." 

* Pimptusl flaws wot ai Baud en 
Tiber* Deming believes individuals 
construct knowledge from experi- 
ence within frames provided by theo- 
ries and be lien. Everyone in the orga- 
nisation needs the same theoretical 
KMsdmapsi 

"Theories lead to questions; if you 
are asking questions then you can 
learn." 

"Experience is no help in manage- 
ment unless studied with the aid of 



theory." 

"No number or examples estab- 
lishes a theory, yet a single unex- 
plained failure of a theory requires 
modification or even abandonment 
of the theory." 

"A statement devoid of prediction 
or explanation of past events conveys 
no knowledge." 

"There is no such thing as a fact 
concerning an empirical observation. 
Any two people may have different 
ideas about what is important to know 
about any event." 

• C*um s/Vjrssxsm Ormmuatiooj 
should expect variations In the out- 
cofP"s of any complex work process. 
Vfcri won* should be monitored, but 
not ised to judge, blame, or grade. 
Rather, variations should be used to 
understand and determine one's 
next actions. Deming betievec 

"Eighty to 00 percent of variations 
in expected outcomes are caused by 
problems in the sysu i or process, 
not the worker." If you want their oc- 
currences to lessen, the system must 
be modified. 

"Some understanding of variation, 
including appreciation of a stable sys- 
tem, and some understanding of spe- 
cial causes and common causes of 
variation, is essential for rnanajtrnem 
of a syssem-taduding leadership of 
people." 

Ins world perceived as increasingly 
fragmented, Deming's profound 
knowledge provides a way of under- 
standing the connectedness of things, 
supporting individual human trowth 
in work organizations, and framing 
the right questions on the road to re- 
strucotfingschctols 

The first issue for fczerican educa- 
tors and their supports rs in local 
communities is oSeir wiffinaness to ex- 
amine their own profound ^^ae£s and 
assumptions shout people in organi- 
sations. Most will find their own be- 
lie* align with Deming'a 

Then, they must consider Dem- 
ing's scrategies for making fundamen- 
tal changes in the quality of our stu- 
dents' learning. 



Mast month, Law Anode* euptonwj 
ways to appV Osmihot aaxoaon to 
acnooM ana aeeonoes wrier wrxr or 
*Mder tit Dt/fwsj Sups^nrxandsrw* 
mtsnfo*. 
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_ nouohU o» W. Edwards De mi ng cad ScHo&RadenM b 

Beyond Your Beliefs: 
Quantum Leaps Toward 
Quality Schools 

BY LEWIS A. RII0DE8 

AANA AuMit-iilli- Exiililhv IHtivlnr 

Second of a twojxtrt irries 
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note Mat 
management ia 

M^^||l^/j|^ ^^^^^^ 

pFnncncn% even 

though our 
vteutqftchoob 
no longer teem 
to oBotc hi to 
predict remit* 



Demands in reorganize I 
sellouts |o heiier slip- I 
poll ihe cIuvm (Mini's I 
aire iuMi'itciiniiul process mil* I 
all\ aiv "eitlieiMti * aim epis *urli I 
ax «iU a -lKWcl managcnieiil. lam I 
itMH-up ctei i Mti i hi Ki king, or <k« 1 
ctmrnli/aiion. Moreover, ihey I 
IradhioiMlh envision the pri- I 
mart unit of change ;» eillier (lie I 
l 2 million hicli\1dmil clavsnMHti* I 
ni ihe W.IMMI *chool building*. I 
\V, Kdourd* Deming's con* I 
apis suggest ;inoiher aherna* | I 
live — nn integrated appioach lo E I 
schooling uiihraeluHAnKM-ka'* ? I 
IH,<NN) school dlsJricixa* the nnii J I 
or change. Tim framework for J I 
change lw* exiting Mall, facili- "J I 
lies, and material* ax efficiently 1 1 
as po\sil>k* lo produce efteciitv. J I 
quality learning out comm. 

Demitig'* approach to quality 
school* and Iran ling U raw lo umler- 
stand I'm* several itommi*, Finn, Dcm* 
htg's intdcrhing belief* are familiar. 

Many good building and dixtrict 
leader eipeeialh in smaller ditirku, 
alivady aci cm their belief* abiMii in* 
iriitftic motivation. Ai work wiling* 
hectmie more complex, they increav 
ingty lack an overall frame-nt'-refer- 
ence within which 10 enviikm how to 
Mipoon iheie belief* organizationally. 

M -Heaver, respected voice* for re- 
form, mch an John (ioodlad and Ted 
Si/ei. have called for similar swteniic. 
ecological approaches to managing 



schools but without overall strategies. 

Second, the public and polkv-uuk- 
en already hi\e seen result*. 



| People mat not know ilu 

I compleie hotv* or tvht>. Inn il 

I they ok ii Japanese tins anil 

I ptodiiclKihev hiive seen Deming 

I concept* |«iMtu< c tangible. \isi- 

I We ivsuh* of quality. If linn iv.ul 

I current |Mipiilar maiiageineni 

I literatim- they m;i\ ivrugui/e his 

I in Hue nee on profession a I ein- 

I miwermeiil. proriiinivm. and 

I large-vale, ivkititelt- rapid 
I a change. 

I Third. Deming's approach 

I re frame* what nlixMth exisis al- 
IOWillg IH*W |HT( C|Hl<H|S ||| % wm\. 

able solutions. 

Sohing die po| Hilar pn//le ill 
which win musi conned nine 
ciot* with lour lims tviilmui lid- 
iiig Ihe pencil fiom the |M|M a i 
| nequiie* changing the "frame" 
thai yon amiune around ihe 
dot*. Similarly, we *hare a coniimm 
framework of htm- school* are sup- 
posed to wwi thai limit* mauv point* 
tia) nolutHMi*, 

The nvMemic refrauiiug of ihe 
Deming approach force* reihink* 
ing— aha ofjtMl the itNal *cIhh>1 hi h k 
proceflk but uuponamh. the cornier, 
tion* (or lack of ihem) aimHig ihe el< 
emetiu f>f ih- prtKem. 

Ovc r c otiifci ^ Bsnicfs 

Thete three point* ahom under- 
uinding Detuing'* idea* in Khiails 
repreieiit the good newx. And the hud 
new** The acceptance of Deming's 

DRCKMIIKN HMMI il 
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ideas ,ui(l strategies requires lis to 
me mum- ilncc critical peictpni.il 

bin wn. 

• htmtn I: A Jettrttf iiifinstml mwidv 
Even the utu*t enli^litciied school 
i dormers deride the indiiktri.il 
model when applied to jchuoliitg. To 
tttml. this i nea ilk ma**. Mechanistic. 
avHMiil)l\«liiie ap|HiKicUe* which tieat 
.ill Miuleills thv vime. 

Because neaih all ol Dt iuinK « 
work has been in indiisirv, educators 
might assume that this appinarh 
vietv* NehiNils as lactones. However, 
we know children are not widgets. We 
can translate Drilling's conrepis ol 
qnalih In mi iwliistrv to school and 
continued on ptge IS 



Deming's ideas 
rooted in Japan 
because the 
industrialists 
committed to actions 
coherent with 
Deming's beiiefa even 
when they did not 
agree with them. 



The Deming Superintendent 



How might school district leadership he different if 
thr belief* and iirategies of W. Edwards Deming 
were accepted? 
First, consider school* tocbtv that air managed by super- 
intendents who believe their job ii to run their districts ef- 
ficiently and effectively. 

• To do so. they may call on the best cotmilta liable 
lo help operate' the best possible school wste- :v may 
set lip HiirksuiKUrcis for the trochers alio instil' ii» , irfor- 
maitcc-based measures for sttflT supervision and ?\«itw- 
tkm. Thev stitch' current research and anahie district data, 
ever on the alert for opportunities to improve. 

Superintendents in targe districts can t do these things 
akute. They might institute methods to see that their de- 
sires for efficiency with public hinds and for effective per- 
formance of undents are met. Perhaps they will adopt and 
teach iitaiiugemettt4)wbjecih*s to their subordinates. 

Their central-office staff nun collect data and monitor 
performance. ever searching for opportunities to increase 
school effecii\eness. From this data, superintendents 
schedule frequent iusenke opportunities for teachers 
dining weekends and summers. 

In states where legislatures have mandated site-based 
management, superintendents may direct building princi- 
pals to set up teacher and parent committees to make 
some of the decisions now made centrally. They nun* even 
convince local industry to provide a Clajsioom of Tomor- 
row in one building lei demonstrate to sttff the technolo- 
gies i hey might someday use to improve die instructional 
process. 

In short, their idea of a good manager b one who sets up 
a system, directs the work through subordinates, and, 
through crisp and unambiguous assignments, develops 
standards of performance for his or her employees. 



These superintendents set goals for their staff and rate 
employees as objectively as possible, sometimes even call- 
ing on others to help. They identify poor performers and 
assist them to meet work standards or replace them. They 
hope, thereby, to create the most efficient system possible. 

Cotmectkhg Pirtt 

Now. contrast this with the behavior of a superintendent 
who operates from the same frame of beliefs as Deming. 

This leader sees the Job as requiring him or her to pro- 
vide a consistency and continuity of purpose for the disuict 
and to seek ever more efficient ways to meet its purpose. 

The Deming superintendent sees h b or her job as main- 
taining a constant vision of the whole and the connections 
among its parts. The job is not controlling but ronnmin^ 
the parts of the work process to each other and to their 
common purpose s . 

t'iMkrstanding the psychology of humans at work, the 
Deming supe ri ntende n t knows everyone must have a con- 
sistent view of the system that allows them to understand 
their fit and relationship to its outcomes. The Deming su- 
perintendent knows everyone mutt speak a common lan- 
guage and rune a common model for understanding how 
children learn and how the work of the system relates to it 

The Deming supcrtaiendcnt knows each staff member 
works in education because he or she wants to make a dif« 
ference in the lives of children, and thus makes sure they 
rune access to continuing feedback to increase their per- 
sonal effectiveness. 

The Deming superintendent will consider he or she and 
the staff have a natural division of labor. The staff b respon- 
sible for doing the work within the system, and the super- 
intendent is responsible for improving the rvstem. 

The distinction b crucial. Thev all work in a svstem. The 
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worker* work in u and the superintendent nwfcs on it. No 
one else is responsible for the lysiem as a whole and for it* 
overall improvement- 

The Deming superintendent also realize* quality learn- 
ing can only be an ouuome of the building's cor* instrttc- 
tional processes, but permanent improvements in that 
core process will be a consequence of the changes in the 
district's work processes. 

Therefore the Deming superintendent implements 
changes that serve to align everyone's role to the improve- 
ment of the building's instructional processes. For exam- 
ple, the superintendent feds it is important that technol- 
ogy be used to facilitate the work processes, not just 
instruction. 

Function airy connected teachers and administrators 
haw simple access to each other as isolation is bridged by 
telecommunkau<m*4inked peer conferencing, problem- 
soMng, and personal support. 

Since distance to no longer a factor, district office staff 
are accessible to the building teams as information bro- 
ken. Teachers and principals are linked to their frontline 
peer* m other soriaisfrtosgertdctwth^ 
bring puau e t thes and expertise to the common needs of 
the same child 

Moreover, unlike other districts reacting to the state 
mandate, site b as e d ma nageme n t far the Deming supcrin- 
tenden t is not a lop-down process applied so principals and 
teachers who lack time and appropriate ■kills. 

This superintendent understands and accepts that the 
quality of Instruction depends upon the ability of staff in 
the schools to continually identify and meet the teaming 
needs of student. So the central concern b not which de- 
cisions are made at the shea, but rather, hrtkr decisions be 
made. 



Improvement! Never End 
Informing those decisions requires processes and central 
office functions that move information to the building 
rather than collecting and taking it away. 

Building teams have the time, training, and information 
to better understand the children whose needs they re- 
spond to, and the range of responses appropriate to each 
child's needs. The district office has htformation to con tin* 
ualh- improve the systemic condition* that constrain build- 
irtgeffectivetiess. 

The Deming superintendent also realises the potential 
for improving the system never ends and thus refuses to 
call on consultants to teach how to redesign the "best" sys- 
tem. He or she knows It doesn't exist The on to people wiwi 
really know where the potential for improxement of their 
system lies are the stair. 

And the Deming superintendent knows these improve- 
ments must emerge from work. 

The school system staff are the essential instruments in 
understanding what is happening at the places where the 
wori gets done. They- must know how so cWrmine which 
problem* are caused by the overall system itself. 

Therefore everyone in the system k imotved in snidying 
it and proposing how to improve 1l Learning is part of 
work, driven by each person s need to be effective. 

The building and district decision-making processes 
— actually probtem-sotving processes address the same 
problem: how to meet the learning needs of the children 
for whom they are responsible. Due to the systemic co*h 
necdons between the two. problem^orn^ becomes a pro- 
cess where everyone is responsible, but no aw is to blame. 
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continued from page 24 
understand the jimilariues and differ- 
ences in each workplace. 

• Bern* 2: Poor knowUdgt of the 
work, woiktrs, and work frrcxeuei in 
srhools. 

America mutt challenge unques- 
tioned auumptioni about itudenu, 
teachers, and administrators as indh 
\1dual workers and the connectedness 
of their work. 

A common framework for under- 
standing the interdependence of this 
work is vital. Without it, we cannot 
maintain simultaneous focui on 
what must change in the child's work 
environment %a impact the quality of 
learning, and on what must change 
in the teachers' work environment to 
impact the quality of teaching, and 
on what must change in the work en* 
vironment of Khool leaders to im- 
pact the quality of the other two. 

• BarrinS: Unpationtd btbtft, 
Deming'i ideal took root in Japan 

because the Japanese industrialist! 
committed themselves to actions co- 
herent with Deming'i beliefs, even 
when they did not agree with those 
beliefs. Later on, actual results made 
believers out of them. 

Yean later in America, a Ford 
Motor Company vice president noted 
the initial "courage it took for many 
managers at Ford to accept the no- 
tion of teamwork and communica- 
tion. ... The Japanese presume you'll 
do your job; we [U.S. managers] pre- 
sume you won't" 

This initial commitment to "unnat- 
ural behavior" was critical, Profound 
beliefs are deeply ingrained Gener- 
ally, one acta counter to such a belief 
onlv at great risk so oneself or others. 

Today, our ways of viewing and un- 
demanding schools no longer seem 
to allow us to predict results, yet Darn- 
ing notes, "management is predic- 
tion,* Our purpose* require a frame- 
work far undi rVundlng that provides 
some ass uran ce that we can envision 
USeconsewencesofouractk>ns.Cre- 
aiiiigthis fra en e wos k btfinsbysurtac- 
ing and Questioning the priority be- 
liefs behind how we act 

Mofaaf I Vt w rt QtaaJky 

Getting started toward creating 
Quality schools win involve three int- 
ual steps, 

M THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 



Teachers and 
administrators 
have lost confidence 
that there is any 
way to change 
their systems. 



iRg , kehtf, and cemmitmnt. 

School districts, and especially the 
political and social communities that 
support them, will need to examine 
their beliefs about the work processes 
of schools or it least betin to act as if 
they believed differently for at least 
three to five yean. 

Most Khool systems can't commit 
to sysiern-wide changes affecting tra- 
ditional roles and relationships with- 
out a stro ifc community force, A com- 
mon base of beliefs and community 
values provides a rationale for change 
and helps develop the community's 
understanding of its own influence 
on the work of schools, and the sys- 
tem influencing children's learning. 

• EtUkktJ^a bedkutnmyaiuca- 
ften (sentta^ ^etnvrsAssV 

Maintaining a commitment to sys- 
temic, fundamental change in school 
d^uVtsreouireiestabsWngnewpsjv 
nershipt of learners between system 
leaders in schools and corporations. 

As the similarities and differences 
between the work settings of schools 
and businesses become clearer, col- 
laborative opportunities such as joint 
trabutamprobierjMoMngort 
cal analysis will appear, 

De w sop in g this type of unc kr s tan oV 
ing and continuing support may not 
be easy. Moat UJ. industry sou does 
not aceeptDaming'aftindamenial be- 
liefs. Some who tried to implement 
w*rm^ucs such as o^siitydrcks, but 
without beikO) to support them, saw 
them become peripheral fads* 

Even those tew who haw adapted 
Dtming'i ideas to their own wort may 
not yet understand bow to transfer 
those concepts so school systems. 

• Managing tchmh as adult km 



A learning partnership among 
adults in communities who care 
about children requires dedicated 
teachers and administrators, whose 
strongest link is their common com- 
mitment to children, to recognise 
they, too, are managers. Lasting 
change in the content and processes 
of instruction depends upon their 
ability to integrate changes into the 
daily management of their work, 

This, too, will not be easy. Many 
teachers and administrators, caught 
up in dairy work, have lost confidence 
that there u any way to modify their 
organizations systemlcaJly. 

They cin't get beyond the neces- 
sary dairy focus on children to see 
how their own work processes are sys- 
lemicalty connected. The) 1 tack con- 
tinuing data that would allow them to 
see where in the system's procedures 
iheproblems lie, 

Thus, even as they call for "restruc- 
turing" of those same organizations, 
they often turn to partial approaches, 
or approaches that cut them off from 
their system, because they have never 
seen or personally experienced sys- 
temic, otfanizationaJ change. 

Quattttnaa Change Potattsla 

As connections, relationships, and 
possibilities already inherent in the 
organization appear, fundamental, 
rather than incremental, changes will 
begin. Because change trmforcev nat- 
ural inclinations and beliefs, uV u> 
pie mentation of more effective am 1 
satisfying wins of operating wc- t 
have to wait tor all the elements to oe 
in place to start 

As followers of Deming's ideas in 
other settings already have shown, 
quality results require c on si ste n t lead- 
ership, effective systemic manage- 
ment! and a common beUctbased 
framework for uudei standing among 
all me m b ers of the system. 

With that frisrwwork,coeafflimi ties 
can realvdcalhr expect the same sort 
ofcruaruum chaagii an outcome qua! 
ity and worker productWjthat sp- 
paar in other workplaces. Practkion- 
ers and entire districts each day win 
experience the at liafacuonof becom- 
iog more snctructkMaay effective, 

Aznerfca win discowric^ lead- 
era sen restructure districts and man* 
age whole school systems far quality 
results without stopping. 
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Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Dr. Anderson. 
Dr. Nystrand? 

Mr. Nystrand. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I appreciate the opportunity to present testimony today on the re- 
authorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

I am Dean of the School of Education at the University of Louis- 
ville. I am here today representing that school and the Holmes 
Group, which is a consortium of about 100 of the Nation's leading 
research universities. I am Vice President of the Holmes Group 
and coordinator of the Southeast Region of that organization. 

My remarks today will be directed at possible enhancements to 
Title V of the act in order to encourage partnerships between uni- 
versities and schools. Last year the Holmes Group published a 
report entitled, "Tomorrow's Teachers/' which elaborates princi- 
ples for the establishment of professional development schools. 

A professional development school is one where school and uni- 
versity personnel work together to invent, try out, and evaluate 
new instructional practices, to provide professional development for 
current educators and improve the preparation of future educators, 
to link the school to the community in support of children's learn- 
ing, and to document and share promising and successful practices 
with other schools throughout the Nation. 

The University of Louisville and the Jefferson County public 
schools have been among the pioneers in establishing professional 
development schools. We have several sites in which university and 
school professionals are working together on school improvement 
and professional growth. 

For example, one of our faculty members and a first grade teach- 
er shared their jobs last year. Each taught first grade and universi- 
ty students. They worked together to plan curriculum experiences, 
develop instructional materials, evaluate students at both levels, 
and conduct research about learning strategies. 

I could cite many other examples. Taken together, they led an 
external reviewer to describe our school/university relationship as 
"So close that students at all levels often do not know or have to 
care whether their teachers are employed by the university or the 
schools." 

Who benefits from such relationships? We found our efforts to be 
well received by faculty and staff of the university and the schools, 
by students, and by the general public. Professional development 
schools establish situations wherein individuals in schools and uni- 
versities can: one, learn with and from one another as equals; two, 
restructure their work in ways that are professionally satisfying; 
and three, provide students with learning opportunities that are 
more diverse and stimulating. 

Other Holmes Group member institutions are also in various 
stages of establishing and implementing professional development 
schools. We are pleased that the Administration and the Congress 
are considering new programs that would authorize Federal fund- 
ing for partnership schools to prepare education professionals and 
provide professional growth for experienced educators. We believe 
that an effective Federal progr?* would have several features that 
I wish to outline. 
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First, the Federal Government should encourage statewide part- 
nerships for school reform. Mr. Anderson and I are singing from 
the same page. Applicants for Federal funds should have to show 
the existence of a partnership among the State's institutions of 
higher education, the schools, State government, the organized pro- 
fession, and the private sector. 

Business, universities, schools, and State governments should all 
provide funds in order for their State to receive Federal money. 
Thus, Federal dollars would not only leverage additional funds, but 
would also ensure a strong commitment in the State to systemic 
education reform. 

State regulations and funding mechanisms have a great influ- 
ence on the kinds of reforms that universities and schools can im- 
plement. Thus, those who make the regulations and design the 
funding mechanisms at the State level must have a stake in the 
overall reform effort. If they do not, Federal dollars will support 
add-on programs rather than stimulating reform of the system. 

Second, we believe that the program will be stronger if it is not 
constructed as an entitlement for the States. Higher eligibility 
standards should guard access to critical Federal investments, and 
initially, States should compete for a limited amount of Federal 
funding. Individual grants to the States should be substantial and 
they should leverage additional State and private matching funds. 

Third, we believe that the program should fund a number of dif- 
ferent kinds of activities. Federal funds granted to partnerships 
could make a significant difference if used for the planning, imple- 
mentation, or expansion of organizational restructuring, including 
the introduction of new roles and staffing patterns in the schools 
and universities. 

Other possible activities might include collaborative research and 
development, efforts to link the schools and its neighborhood and 
community, training and leadership development of personnel to 
prepare them to assume new roles and responsibilities, and efforts 
to strengthen community linkages that would improve the transi- 
tion of students into the workplace. 

With respect to continued funding, continued funding should be 
based on progress toward national educational goals. Research and 
evaluation at the local, State, and Federal levels must be an inte- 
gral part of the program. We believe that the national education 
goals can be reached, but doing so depends upon developing better 
ways of teaching and learning, and then building upon what we 
know through systematic study and evaluation. 

We would welcome Federal support for partnership schools. We 
recommend that such support be structured in a way to stimulate 
systemic reform at both the State and local levels. 

Again, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you. 

[The prepared statement of Raphael Nystrand follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for 
the opportunity to present testimony today on the reauthorization 
of the Higher Education Act of 1963. I am Dean of the School of 
Education at the University of Louisville. X am here today 
representing that School and The Holmes Group, which is a 
consortium of about 100 of the nation 1 s leading research 
universities, dedicated to improving education through research and 
development and the preparation of professional educators. I am a 
Vice-President of The Holmes Group and co-ordinator of the 
Southeast Region of the organization. 

My remarks today will be directed at possible enhancements to 
Title V of the Act in order to encourage partnerships between 
universities and schools to achieve higher learning for all 
children through school improvement efforts and enhanced 
professional preparation programs for educators. 

Last year The Holmes Group published a report, called 
Tomorrow 1 s Teachers . which elaborates principles for the 
establishment of Professional Development Schools. These schools 
have unique partnerships with institutions of higher education. A 
Professional Development School is a school where school-based and 
university-based professionals work together to: 

1, invent, try out, and evaluate new instructional practices 
aimed at promoting higher level learning and deeper 
engagement in worthwhile subjects, with particular 
attention to students who historically have not met with 
success in school; 

2. provide professional development for practicing educators 
and improve the preparation of future educators by 
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creating opportunities to learn how to teach to the new 
goals of American education, under the supervision of 
experienced, expert teachers and university faculty; 

3. link the school to the community in support of children's 
learning; such linkages might involve outreach to 
parents, coordination of youth services, and in-school 
processes aimed at identifying and meeting children »s 
needs ; and 

4. document and share promising and successful practices 
with other schools throughout the state and nationally. 

The University of Louisville and the Jefferson County public 
schools have been among the pioneers in establishing Professional 
Development Schools. We have several sites in which university and 
school professionals are working together on school improvement and 
professional growth. For example one of our faculty members and a 
first grade teacher shared their jobs last year; each taught first 
grade and university students. They worked together to plan 
curriculum experiences, develop instructional materials, evaluate 
students at both levels, and conduct research about learning 
strategies. I could cite many other examples. Taken together, 
they led Gordon Davies, director of the State Council of Higher 
Education for Virginia, to describe our school-university 
relationship as "...so close that students at all levels often do 
not know—or have to care — whether their teachers are employed by 
the university or the schools' 1 ( The chronicle of Higher Education f 
May 15, 1991, p. A44) . 

Who benefits from such relationships? We have found our 
efforts to be well-received by faculty and staff in the University 
and the schools , by students , and by the general public . 
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Professional development schools establish situations wherein 
individuals in schools and universities can (1) learn with and from 
one another as equals, (2) restructure their work in ways that are 
professionally satisfying, and (3) provide students ( in 
universities as well as schools) with learning opportunities that 
are more diverse and stimulating. 

Other Holmes Group member institutions are in various stages 
of establishing and implementing Professional Development Schools. 
The Holmes Group believes that it is imperative to establish 
Professional Development Schools in every state. We must prepare 
teachers in those sites so that they will learn good professional 
practice. Solid research and development, evaluation and 
measurement are needed to build on what we know and to test new 
strategies for teaching a broad range of students with different 
backgrounds, abilities and learning styles. Research and 
development must be close to the action of teaching and learning, 
but also draw on the best intellectual resources that the nation 
has to offer. The members of The Holmes Group are moving forward, 
with whatever resources we can re-allocate or augment, to establish 
Professional Development schools, because we believe it must be 
done. 

We are pleased that the Administration and the Congress are 
considering new programs that would authorize federal funding for 
partnership schools '. nrepare education professionals and provide 
professional growth t : experienced educators. We believe that an 
effective federal program would have several features that I wish 
to outline. 
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STATEWIDE PARTNERSHIPS 



The federal government should encourage statewide partnerships 
for school reform. Applications for federal funds should have to 
show the existence of a partnership among the state's institutions 
of higher education, the schools, state government, the organized 
profession and the private sector. There should be a statewide 
plan for educational reform that includes the improvement of 
preparation programs for professional educators. Business, 
universities, schools and state government should all provide 
matching funds in order for their state to receive federal money. 
In this way, the federal dollars would not only leverage additional 
funds, but also ensure a strong commitment in the state to 
systematic education reform. State regulations and funding 
mechanisms have a great influence on the kinds of reforms that 
universities and schools may implement. Thus, those who make the 
regulations and design the funding mechanisms at the state level 
must have a stake in the overall reform effort. If they don't, the 
federal dollars will support add-on programs, rather than 
stimulating reform of the system. 

An effective federal program of partnership schools would go 
beyond funding outstanding isolated examples. It would be an 
investment in building the capacity of local and state 
partnerships, so that they can become viable, powerful agents for 
change. 

SIGNIFICANT INVESTMENT 

While it should be the goal of a federal program to stimulate 
the development of innovation in each of the fifty states, we 
believe the program will be stronger if it is not constructed as an 
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entitlement for states. Higher eligibility standards should guard 
access to the critical federal investments, and initially states 
should compete for a limited amount of federal funding. Individual 
grants to the states should be substantial and should leverage 
additional state and private matching funds. 

FUNDABLE ACTIVITIES 

Federal funds granted to partnerships could make a significant 
difference if they were used for the planning, implementation, or 
expansion of organizational restructuring, including the 
introduction of new roles and staffing patterns in the school and 
university. Other fundable activities might include collaborative 
research and development; efforts to link the school and its 
neighborhood and community; training and leadership development of 
personnel to prepare them to assume new roles and responsibilities; 
and efforts to strengthen community linkages to improve the 
transition of students into the workplace. 

PROGRESS 

Continued funding should be based on progress toward the 
national education goals. Research and evaluation — at the local 
stat* and federal levels — must be an integral part of this 
program. We believe that the national education goals can be 
reached, but reaching them depends on developing better ways of 
teaching and learning, and then building on what we know through 
systematic study and evaluation. 
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SUMMARY 



The Holmes Group believes that Professional Development 
Schools are an integral part of the answer to the question of how 
America will redesign its educational system to meet the needs of 
the 1990s and beyond. The universities who are members of The 
Holmes Group accept our part of the responsibility for improving 
the quality of teaching and the professional preparation of 
educators. We believe we must prepare tomorrow's teachers in 
schools that are meeting tomorrow 1 s challenges. That is why we are 
implementing Professional Development Schools, where we are working 
with schools in new ways that promote professional growth, school 
improvement, and research and development. 

We would welcome federal support for partnership schools. We 
recommend that federal support be structured in a way to stimulate 
systemic reform at both the state and local levels. 
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TAILS OF COHTEMT1 

1. The Need for School-Centered, State-Sponsored Innovation 
Networks in American Education 

2. Professional Development Schools and Statewide Partnerships 

3 . The Federal Program 
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5. Application Requirements and Funding Guidelines 
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1. Th« Need for School -Centered, stati -Sponsored Innovation 
Nstworfc* in American Education 

America needs its children--all of its children—to achieve niv, 
higher levels of learning. Failure to reach this goal will 
condemn our nation to a declining status in the emerging, 
competitive global economy. The nation's development as an 
increasingly complex democracy also hinges on how veil we educate 
the society's future citizens; the social costs of educational 
failure are simply too high. 

As the nation sets new, national goals for quality in education 
coupled with new standards of achievement for students and for 
teachers, we in education must complement the goal and 
standard-setting strategy with a capacity-building approach. The 
new goals and standards require not simply that we work harder 
but that we work smarter. Along with business enterprises that 
must invest in innovation to stay competitive and to meet the 
challenge from foreign £irns and nations, we must stimulate 
innovation in the public education sector. Two circumstances 
underscore the imperative for a new R&D strategy in education 
that will support, at the local level, the national interest in 
higher educational standards and achievement. 

First, changes in students' backgrounds and in their 
out-of -school lives have complicated their in-school learning. 
Schools must respond to a culturally diverse student population, 
to the potent, negative effects on learning of television, family 
and community dislocation, poverty, and students' involvement in 
low-wage jobs at the expense of schoolwork. Hot all these 
circumstances are new, but taken together they constitute a 
formidable set of factors that undercut engagement in learning 
and prevent students from coming to school ready to learn. If 
schools cannot meet this challenge to reach the many students 
whose out-of-school lives do not support their in-school 
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learning, then they muat change. 



seeoad, tha nav laarning that amphasizas daap engagement with 
vorthvhila sub j acts and tha cultivation of complex ski 11a of 
critical thinking and flaxibla prob lam-solving raquiras naw forms 
of instruction that disrupt tha well-worn pattarns of school that 
hava sarvad to convay basic skills and low literacy. A waalth of 
avidanca points conclusivaly to thraa basic facts; tha old system 
of instruction cannot produca tha naw laarning; tha old systtm 
cannot raspond sansitivaly to tha naads of today's studants; and 
tha old system successfully resists changing. Tha job ahead \s 
to change our educational system school fey i£b££l in tha face of 
the powerful forces that hold traditional patterns and practices 
in place. 

America needs social, organizational, and instructional 
inventions that produce the conditions needed for the new 
learning to flourish. Such inventions must occur in a wide range 
of schools— in our cities, in remote rural areas, in all our 
states; in schools serving immigrants, children of poverty and of 
color, children from diverse cultures. No single invention can 
work for all our children, so we must create a complex network of 
local change efforts, a rich array of possibilities that may then 
be spread confidently to other schools. 

A comprehensive reform strategy is needed based on three 
principles: creation of a supportive political structure for 
sustained, school-level change; schoolwide interventions that 
engage the teachers, students, and members of the wider school 
community in more powerful learning; and promotion of research 
and development that is close to the action of teaching and 
learning but that draws on the best intellectual resources that 
the nation has to offer. 



we have learned from a history of federal R&D efforts that 
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successfully preaching ambitious changes in schools rsquirss 
longtera partnerships that link schools to external sourcss of 
ideas, support, and assistance. RftD that proceeds entirely from 
the outside in does not take hold in particular schools. 
Conversely, schools alone typically do not possess the means 
needed to engage in longterm innovation. Multiple, local 
partnerships are needed that over time can form networks for the 
development and spread of new practices that are responsive to a 
vide range of local conditions. 

The program proposed will create just such a network within the 
country. There is a precedent. Years ago the nation invested in 
such a system of local networks that invented, tested, and spread 
new practices to a diverse, dispersed set of practitioners in a 
field vital to America's national interests. The result was a 
productivity explosion unprecedented in human history, a 
revolution of its kind whose benefits we continue to reap today. 
That program, passed by the U.S. Congress and signed into law by 
the President, was the agricultural extension service. Its 
principles help point the way to the future renascence of 
American education. 
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2. Professional Ptvilopnint Schools and Statewide Partnerships 

An innovation' has emerged racantly that orovides tha vahicla for 
changa in education. Tha Profassional - a^ opmant School is a 
regular, K-12 public school that has ar .red into a longterm 
partnership with a research university ir. pursuit of an ambitious 
agenda that includes: school restructuring to promote more 
powerful learning; school-community relations that support 
children's, lives and learning; the conduct of R&D to generate and 
test new practices in a responsible, responsive manner; and tha 
preparation of future educators in settings that support and 
exemplify the best practice. Professional Development Schools 
represent commitments from our nation's research universities to 
our nation's schools. They join the unique capacities of the 
university to systematic school improvement efforts. They hold 
promise for the improvement of teacher education and the conduct 
of educational inquiry in service to children's learning. The 
Professional Development School constitutes a critical site for 
innovation, for school change, and for teacher preparation under 
real conditions and in response to diverse communities and 
students. Already such schools are under development in many 
locales, but realizing their full promise requires a supporting 
statewide framework to link such schools to other schools and to 
emerging educational priorities. 

Consequently, the program proposed here will create statewide 
partnerships around Professional Development Schools at tha local 
level. The partnership will join educators (teachers, 
administrators, universities) , government (at the state and local 
levels), and the business and private sector (parents, 
neighborhoods, employers, community service agencies) — all tha 
key stakeholders in education success. These partnerships will 
be collaborative efforts in support of the creation of a network 
of Professional Development Schools within each state. 
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The aim of the statewide partnerships will be to support tha 
system of local Professional Development schools and to spread 
their successful practices. The partnership can act 
comprehensively, working with all parts of the education system 
at once. They can assist in obtaining policy waivers if needed, 
in leveraging funding for innovation from private, professional, 
and public sectors, and in encouraging the spread of successful 
innovations from one school to others. The Partnerships can 
sustain change over the long run. 

Such partnerships are already starting up in a number of states, 
often in conjunction with the founding of Professional 
Development Schools. In keeping with the Federal government's 
historic role in supporting educational R&D, and in light of the 
enormous, sustained success of the Federally-sponsored 
agricultural extension service, this program will be a powerfu 1 ., 
capacity-building complement to existing Federal R&D efforts in 
education, a new means of directly linking research results 
derived from existing Federal commitments (e.g., the labs and 
centers) to schools located in diverse communities. 
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3. The EtdtaA Program 

Program Description. The Partnership for Innovative Teaching and 
Quality Education will provide investments for the creation and 
expansion of an enduring education innovation system, dedicated 
to supporting Professional Development Schools, in each of the 
fifty states within 10 years. Because each state has widely 
differing characteristics, (e.g., population, number of teachers 
and school districts, universities, student demographics), 
funding requirements will vary from state to state. However, 
federal investment will be contingent on the ability of states to 
raise matching funds from other sources, including businesses, 
local and state governments, education institutions, 
philanthropic organisations end others. To qualify for funding, 
each state would have to demonstrate commitments of at least 2 to 
1 in matching funds. 

Program Goal. The goal of the Partnership for Innovative Teaching 
and Quality Education is to stimul ate more than SI billion in 
nonfederal invaitnint in the development and maintenance of an 
education innovation systeu in each of the fifty states within 
the next decade. In turn, this unprecedented investment, in 
combination with the federal investment, will support local 
efforts to achieve the national goals for education. 

Program purposes. The purpose of the new program is to stimulate 
development of state-level partnerships around creation of a 
network of Professional Development Schools that will engage 
school and university faculties in collaborative work to 

-invent and try out new instructional practices aimed at 
promoting higher level learning and deeper engagement with 
worthwhile subjects, with particular attention to students 
who historically have not met with success in school; 
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-provide proftssional dtvtlopmtnt for educators within the 
school, including practicing and novice teachers in training 
from an affiliated university, the regular faculty of the 
school, and other adults working in and with the school ; 

-improve the preparation of future educators by creating 
opportunities to learn how to teach to the new goals of 
American education, under the supervision of experienced, 
expert teachers and university faculty; 

-create organizational structures and arrangements that 
support more powerful engagement with effective instruction; 

-link the school to the community in support of children's 
learning; such linkages might involve outreach to parents, 
coordination of youth services, and in-school processes 
aimed at identifying and meeting children's needs; 

-share promising and successful practices with other schools 
throughout the state and nationally. 
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4. Awarding Program Grant a 

While it is the goal of tht program to stimulate innovation- 
system development in each of the fifty states, the program must 
not ba constructed as an entitlement for states. Higher 
eligibility standards should guard access to the critical federal 
investments, and initially states should compete for a limited 
amount of federal funding. 

The governors of the fifty states would be eligible to apply for 
grants, but their applications must evidence a commitment to 
partnership development and maintenance on the part of 
institutions of higher education in the state, as well as the 
state's teacher organizations. 

The program is designed to exist for a total of 10 years, enough 
time to stimulate enduring innovation-system building in each of 
the states. However, the state-level partnerships thus created 
will work to institutionalize and expand the netvork of 
Professional Development Schools beyond the life of the federal 
program. 

Each year a group of states would be eligible for a federal award 
of $2 million, matched by at least $4 million from other sources 
identified by the state. Preference would be given to states 
which produce even larger amounts of matching funds. Once a 
state wins a first year award, it may apply annually to receive 
the same amount for each of the next four years; this would be 
granted based on the state's performance, not through a 
competitive process. Hatching fund requirements will stay in 
place for all requests for federal investment. 

In the program's first year, $10-16 million will be invested in 
5-8 states, with 5-8 more states added in the second year. In 
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each remaining year, as many as 10 mora statas will ba addad 
until all statas ara participating. 

In addition, in tha first year of tha program, at least $4 
million would be mada available to support partnership planning 
and development by states. The federal government would invest 
up to $100,000 to $250,000 in each of the states not receiving 
full awards, if the state matched the federal funds on a dollar- 
for-dollar basis. 

Across the 10-year life of the program, the annual federal 
investment would average on.lv S50 million. However, the program 
start-up is deliberately modest, beginning with only a $20 
mill ion investment . 

Overall, then, the program's investment pattern would look like 
this: 
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Program Federal investment States Receiving Investments Con- 

y Mr (millions) Awards tributed 

1 $20* 50 (5-8 new, 42- $20 

45 planning) 

2 $20 10 (5 new, $40 

S refunding) 

3 $40 20 (10 new, $80 

10 refunding) 

4 $60 30 (10 new, $120 

20 refunding) 

5 $80 40 (10 new, * $160 

30 refunding) 

6 $90 45 (10 new, $180 

35 refunding) 

7 $30 40 (refunding) $160 
3 $60 3 0 (refunding) $12 0 

9 $40 20 (refunding) $30 

10 $20 10 (refunding) $40 



Total $510* 50 states, 5-yr. $1 billion 

cycle 

includes the additional $4-10 M in Year one to be awarded as 
planning grants ($100,000-$250,000 to each state) 

2 Does not include an inflation factor over the life of the 
program. 
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S, Application Requirements and Fu nding Guidelines 

A bipartisan pantl of national, itata and local leaders from tha 
public, privata and professional sectors — raflacting tha makaup 
of state-level partnerships — will raviaw proposals and give 
primary consideration to tha following issuas: 

1. Tha capacity of highar aducation institutions to angaga 
in rasaarch on aducation innovation and to prapara 
taachars. 

2. Tha partnarship's undarstanding of and commitmant to 
highar quality taaching and laarning. 

3. Tha partnarship's plan for systaaic changa in aducation. 

4. Pravious evide-se of support for education innovation, 
particularly on tha part of tha univarsitias and state 
govarnmant . 

5. Comprahansivanass and appropriateness of tha 
partnarship's vision and goals. 

6. Tha partnarship's proposed methods of monitoring progress 
toward its goals. 

7. The partnership's effective commitmant to demographic 
diversity and students at risk. Particular attention 
will ba paid to tha involvement of urban and rural 
schools as relevant in each state. 

8. The partnership's intent to locate Professional 
Development Schools in communities serving high 
concentrations of at-risk youth. 

9. The commitment of matching funds to the partnership. 

10. The longterm feasibility of the partnership. 

11. The partnership's potential impact on the quality of tha 
future education workforce. 

12. The percentage of partnership resources which will be 
directly used at the local level, in schools and 
communities. 
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6. Example of Ellffibla Activities 

Many different activities may be involvad in building innovation 
systems through partnerships. Zn general, funds grantad to 
partnerships nay be used for the planning, implementation! or 
expansion of — 

* collaborative research and development by school and 
university faculty; 

* organizational restructuring, including the introduction 
of new roles and staffing patterns in the school and 
university; 

* efforts to link the *?nool and its neighborhood and 
community to ensure that children are ready to learn when 
they come to school; 

* training and leadarsnip development of personnel in order 
to prepare them to assume new roles, responsibilities and 
relationship; 

* new technologies to enhance instruction and management; 

* networking efforts betveen schools and education agencies 
to share tested, promising ideas and practices; 

* efforts to strengthen linkages batveen schools, 
universities and education agencies and the business 
community, so as to improve the transition of students into 
the workplace. 
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In the initial years the program' a avaluation must ba basad on 
established expectations for oparational achiavamants diractad 
toward tha national goals for education. In latar years, 
programs toward tha national goals should ba monitored, using 
assessments basad on work of tha national goals panels. Annual 
refunding of tha partnerships will depend on positive evaluation 
of progress reports by the same panel. 

Iu addition, an information-sharing and innovation-development 
mechanism should be established to share tha experiences of the 
partnerships in the different state. 
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TOMORROW'S SCHOOLS 



PRINCIPLES FOR THE DESIGN OF 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
SCHOOLS 



EXECUTIVE 
SUMMARY 
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All these new 
thrusts can come 
together in a 
Professional 
Development 
School. 



The Holmes Group is a consortium 

of Pearly 100 American research universities committed to making our 
programs or teacher preparation more ngorous and connected— 
to liberal am education, to research on learning and teaching, and to wise 
practice in the schools. We incorporated in 1986 as a nonprofit 
organization 'to enhance the quality ot schooling through research and 
development and the preparation or career professionals in leaching " 
We are working on a complex, interactive set ot reforms: 

♦ sound arts 4; sciences curriculum— imparting deep understanding or 
the disciplines to teachers and their students. 

♦ on<ampus studies or the anneal knowledge about learning and 
teaching— coherently organized, and integrated with 

♦ m-school practice teaching. w«U<o«ched and gradually increasing in 
responsibility— in several settings but especially in schools enrolling 
diverse students and those who are at nsk ot academic failure: 

♦ research in which university and school faculties collaborate— 
examining questions arising at the school, and trying out new 
approaches to learning, teaching, and the organization of schools. 



We define 

"Professional Development School 

as a regular elememarv. middle, or high schwol that works in partnership 
with a university to Jevelopand demonstrate 

♦ nne learning programs tor diverse students, .i»«f 

♦ practical, rhoughr-provoking preparation ror novice ieachers, .mcf 

♦ new understandings and professional responsibilities tor experienced 
educators, .mi/ 



research proievts that .id J to ail educator* knowleog* ibout how to 
make *hool* more productive. 
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A Professional Development School will be a center or responsible 
innovation where new programs and technologies can be tried out And 
evaluated. 

It will be a place where faculty or the school and or the university both 
experience the 'Whitewater " reeling or working at the edge ot their 
knowledge. 

It will be a place where new teachers, just terming their know ledge and 
technique, taste the reality or classrooms Similar to those where theyre 
likeiv to get their rirst jobs, and where they also see the skill, hear the 
counsel, and reel the support or expert teachers 

This report is not a template 

r'or a single conception but a call to action. Each Professional 
Development School will be invented through conversations ind 
negotiations among university and public school raculties. We advance 
our vision as the beginning or a process— conversations, actions, 
conversations, revisions— that will be worked out over time into 
enduring organizations. While a number or schools similar to our 
conception are being developed in different parts or the nation, there are 
none that vet stand as models. 



Faculty will 
experience the 
feeling of 
working at the 
edge of their 
knowledge. 




University schools of education and 
public schools 

all over the country are banning such conversations about King-term 
directions, cumulative change, and collaborative work. It is vital and 
renewing to think and talk senousiy about creating a Professional 
Development School, instead or reacting to each new hummock on the 
school rerorm landscape, educators in schools or education and school 
districts can play a leading role. We are the ones to start building 
tomorrow s schools— todav 

As starting points we offer six principles ror mutual errors to design a 
Professional DevelODment School 
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1. Teach for understanding 
so that students learn for a lifetime. 

Contention, experience, interpretation, wticism. en$n$c»tent. voice, 
participation, purport: Thes* are words we link with (caching for 
understanding. 

We want students to beactu if producer? of thought, not passu** 
consurr We want learning tasks and programs in which students ma** 
sense of their own experiences, their world— near and far — and their 
futures. 

Here are some hallmarks or teaching for understanding: 

♦ Students' ideas —what they already know and think about— are used as 
a point of departure for new learning. 

♦ The "basics" are denned as not just tacts but also *s concepts and 
relationships— because teachers know students don't learn the basics 
lastingly except in the context or the longer, wider picture. 

♦ Thus teachers help students to cackle and explain complexity: they do 
not just assign them to simple tasks. 

♦ Teachers possess and pursue complex knowledge of me subjects they 
teach because they need to diagnose the mistakes students make and :o 
foresee the rurther understandings they can achieve. 

♦ Students show courage in thinking and confidence in their own minds 
because ot the way teachers treat errors— figuring out why students are 
thinking that way and helping them work it out and think it through. 

♦ Every child makes a contribution to the classroom from personal 
experience. Orten. learning assignments are designed as cooperative 
protects. 

♦ School work promotes an atntui. or efficacy, wonder, and curiosity— 
itirnng the appetite ror litetonc learning. 



2. Organize the school and its classrooms 
as a community of learning. 

Both words— ■community*' and 'learning '—have equal weight. W.thout 
the life ot the mind, community lacks intellectual purpose. Without 
community, academic work may lack useful meaning 
You learn democracv— both democratic discipline and tree expressio- 
bv living it in a community together. Passive learners w iil rarelv think 
powerfully, nor will they make -trong citiiens or .i iree rerublic. In a 
learning communitv all children, not lust a rew learn to m ^rk Together 
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to Achieve intellectual and social understandings and to create an 
embracing culture. These arts of participation are themselves habits and 
skills to be learned in school. 

Schools should be public democratic spaces where young citizens learn 
critical thinking and civic courage: where knowledge operates in the 
service of values, where students, under adult guidance, begin to 
assume re*pon>ibility tor their thought and action. 



Schools 

should be public 
democratic spaces 
where young 
citizens learn 
critical thinking 
and civic courage. 



3. Hold these ambitious learning goals 
for everybody's children. 

It is difficult to create such schools in a society whose families live on 
very unequal terms. 

Unlike a traditional laboratory school, a Professional Development 
School will grapple with problems that have been seen as roo*s of 
failure — the poverty of students' families, the paucity of resources in the 
school, the disconnection in students' minds between school now and 
their lives in the future. 

Faculties will ponder whether a root problem in fact lies with tvpical 
school organization, which classifies and separates students and isolates 
teachers and administrators in solitary work. 

A nft opens between excellence and equity if one method or style is the 
norm for teaching and learning, or if student differences extend beyond 
the teacher's familiarity and comfort. If that happens, students with 
different wavs or learning get cut otf trom the powerful ideas of the 
disciplines and from close relationships with more conventionally able 
classmates 

Instead, universitv and school faculty together will devise and rrv out 
ways ot organizing the school and us teaching so that student diversity 
can be respected and celebrated. 

Faculty will assist each other so that teachers— especially novices— get 
beyond the initial sense ot battlement at a roomful ot students different 
from themselves (and trom each other) and learn to meld them into a 
whole class ?trom>er than tts parts— and strong rvmii.H' ot them. 

Teachers will learn to recognize many kinds or talent in students, as this 
understanding will be a part oi the essential core of education studies. 
Faculty will develop and evaluate curriculum that breaks out or cultural 
Mandardizaiion and presents a more- inclusive view oi the humanities 
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4. Teach adults as well as children. 

A Professional Development School will bt a regular school where 
teachers, administrators, and professors collaborate in giving prospective 
teachers practical experiences or how schools run and how teachers work. 
These experiences will be integrated with both the protessu nal course or 
study ac the university and (he instructional program or the school. 

Student teachers will be emboldened to take up difficult problems because 
they can do so with the help or* wise, veteran teachers. The focus of their 
professional preparation will be how to reach the children who are not 
succeeding in today's schools. 

University educators will learn too. gaining new understandings about the 
realities of schooling. 

Experienced teachers or the school will sharpen their own practice as they 
demonstrate and explain it to novices. By learning to teach adults as well 
as youth, expert teachers will add to their professional repertoire and 
status. By joining with university colleagues in critically examining the 
school, and by organizing studies to refresh their own learning, they wiil 
deepen their understanding of teaching. 

School administrators will feel renewed as they invent and try new ways or 
leading, managing, and organizing in collaboration with their university 
colleagues and school faculties They will join univenity faculty «.n 
teaching and mentonng new administrators- 

5. Make reflection and inauiry a 
central feature of the school. 

A Professional Development School will not be simplv the university 5 
clinic or lab tt will be a center or inquiry with its own agenda, dealing 
with the school' * tough questions 

Mindful praence. critical reflection, collegia! discourse and study, and 
continuing inquiry and experimentation will be normal ways of working, 
not exceptional events Thus the school will teach student teachers habits 
of thinking back on their work, questioning trying out and evaluating 
new ways of reaching— by themselves and with colleagues 
Universitv faculty working in the school will invite experienced ' achers to 
derine and demonstrate their techniques and theories and explain how 
they have come bv them. Thus practicing teachers in dialogue with 
university scholar? will add to rhe knowledge or their profusion. 
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♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 



Clinical inquiry will be the common task or both university and school 
faculty and wtll have equal standing with more traditional research. 
Inquiry wilt be long term and syste mane. It will question the school'* 
curriculum, learning materials and teaching methods, ways or testing 
and grouping students. There will be experiments with different ways 
or organizing classes, classrooms, and or scheduling teachers' time. 

Both university and school faculty will see the school as a place or 
intellectual challenge — for themselves and their students— as well as a 
place of support. In this school they not only can dare to risk, and can 
count on help with problems, but they will be expected to plan and try 
new ways of teaching. 

The norm will be n invent and to be accountable for the invention- 
seeing that it is evaluated and reviewed, for results as well as tor 
.-net hod, and described to colleagues. A prerequisite for these benefits 
wtll be mutual respect among school and university faculties and 
corresponding changes in the reward systems of both institutions. 



In this school, 
they can 
dare to risk, 
and try new ways 
of teaching. 



6. Invent a new organizational 
structure for the school. 

In fact, a Professional Development School will be a new organization. 
It will have to be in order to enact Principles I through 5 

The school will fashion new, flexible roles and rotating assignments ror 
teacher i. based not on specializations but rather on how to improve the 
school's learning and teaching throughout the grades — taking the 
vantage point or a student's whole career in the school. Thus the 
raculty may design alternative ways of organizing subjects and staff— 
interdisciplinary studies, for instance, and grouping students by 
character. sties other than age or narrowly conceived measures of 
ability Expert teachers will take formal or informal leadership roles. 

The school will create strong connections with parents and community 
organizations — bridges for students between home, school, and their 
life beyond school. It will strive to ambitiously shape the wav young 
people think about work, how they anticipate their future and link 
themselves to the broader world. Youth are hungry for adult attention 
Teachers do not succeed by themselves alone. They need allies and 
coalitions in the community The school's connections with the 
community also will create different roles for teachers. 

School and universitv raculty will trv out new. varied ways of 
assessment in order to evaluate students understandings and the worth 
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of new curnculum and instruction. And to interpret the school's results 
to parents and the community. 

Teachers will join with administrators and other school faculty members 
to develop patterns and standards tor their work— ways of showing 
professional accountability and of expressing, especially to novice 
educators, what the school expects of its faculty. 
Teachers will breakout of individual, isolated classrooms to work in 
teams and tackle issues of the whole school. Administrators will break 
out of past bureaucratic modes to invent and try new ones and to share 
responsibilities. 

Because administrators view itactuns tor \miUntamtm$ for wtrybody s 
duldrtn as the core enterpnse of the school, they will alter many aspects 
of management; for instance, how meetings are run. the budget is 
allocated, jobs are defined and tilled; how students are classified and 
assigned, how staff are supervised, evaluated, and updated in 
knowledge and technique. 

The school's unique partnership with the untversity will be affirmed 
through ; 

♦ stable, mutual governance arrangements. 

♦ enduring budget allocations. 

♦ new posinons that span institutional boundaries. 

♦ integration of faculties, as some university raculty work m the school 
and some schoolteachers and administrators teach m me school of 
education. 

♦ new reward and incentive structures m the university that encourage 
participation in the schooi. and 

♦ recruitment of both school and university raculty who are committed 
to collaboration. 

Getting from here to there 

—inventing and starting a Professional Development School— is not just 
a design process; it's also a negotiation process. It's a back-and-forth 
dialogue between people m a university and people in a school dismct. 
and between principles and actions. It's a steady push toward 
intertwined transformations: 

♦ Teachers becoming practical intellectuals, able to help all students 
leam with lasting understanding 

♦ The school becoming a democratic community in which all children 
belong, participate, and progress 
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♦ Professional education becoming both a meld— practical experience* 
with theoretical understandings — and a continuum throughout a 
career. 

♦ Educational research becoming a joint investigation ui questions vital 
to the school— professors, teachers, and administrators collaborating 

The reform of American education 

is a more ambitious enterprise than we in the Holmes Group can 
possibly accomplish As mis report is not a blueprint tor a single model 
of" a Professional Development School, neither is it an argument ?or a 
way or reforming all schools 

What we do intend is to create a relatively small number of dn erse 
schools spread across the natton. each designed to be the rocus or 
professional preparation and a center for responsible innovation in 
learning and teaching. So that these good schools do not end up as 
isolated atolls of good practice, we are committed to communications 
among them and to arrangements between universities and school 
systems that last over the long haul, thus institutionalizing me 
development of new knovvledge and practice tor the teaching 
profession 

Over time, therefore, we believe Holmes Croup professional 
Development Schools will produce a more responsible way ot 
.ntroducms worth v new ideas and technologies into all schools 
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Institutional Members of the Holmes Group 



Alabama. University or 

Alaska. University or 

Arizona State University 

Arkansas. University or 

Auburn University 

Bank Street College or Education 

Baylor University 

California-Berkeley, University of 

California-Davis. University ot 

Catholic University of America 

Chicago. University ot 

Cincinnati. University of 

Clark University 

Colorado. University of 

Colorado State University 

Connecticut. University of 

Delaware. University of 

Duke University 

Emory University 

Fordham University 

George Mason University 

Georgia State University 

Hampton University 

Harvard University 

Hawaii. University of 

Houston. University or 

Howard University 

Idaho. University or 

Illinois-Chicago. University ot 

fllinois-Urbana/ Champaign. University or 

Iowa, University oi 

Iowa State University 

Kansas. University of 

Kansas State University 

Kent State University 

Kentucky. University or 

Lehigh University 

Louisiana State Lntversitv 

Louisville. Umversitv of 

Maine. University ot 

Marvland. University ot 

Massachusetts-Amhersr. Umversitv or 

Michigan. Umversitv or 

Michigan State University 

Minnesota. Umversitv ot 

Mississippi, Umversitv or 

Mississippi State Umversitv 

Missouri-Columbia, University or 

Missouri-Kansas C.tv Umversitv ot 



Missouri-St. Louis. University or 

Nebraska. University or 

Nevada. University of 

New Hampshire. University or 

New Mexico, University of 

New Mexico State University 

N'evv York University 

North Carolina A & T. University ot 

North Carolina-Chapel Hill. University or 

North Dakota. University or 

Ohio. University of 

Ohio State University 

Oklahoma, University ot 

Oklahoma State University 

Oregon. University of 

Oregon State University 

Pennsylvania. University or 

Pittsburgh. University ot 

Praine View A it M University 

Purdue University 

Rhode Island. University of 

Rochester. University of 

Rutgers University 

South Carolina. University of 

South Dakota. University or 

South Florida. University ot 

Southern California. University of 

Stanford University 
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SUNY'Buffalo 

Syracuse University 

Teachers College. Columbia 

Temple University 

Tennessee. University or 

Texas A 4c M University 

Texas Tech University 

Texas-Austin. University or 

Trinity University 

Utah. University ot 

Vermont. University or 

Virginia. University of 

Virginia Commonweal^ University 

Virginia Polytechnic ano Stat" Lor ersity 

Washington. University or 

Wavne State University 

West Virginia Univefs.tv 

Wisconsin-Madison. University or 

Wisronsin-MiU .mkee Umversitv or 

m winning, Umversitv oi 
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Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Dr. Nystrand. 
Dr. Garbarino? 

Mr. Garbarino. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman for this 
opportunity. 

You have my written testimony, so let me briefly focus on three 
principal points. The first is the need for Federal efforts to expand 
the national mission in recruitment and training of teachers, to 
focus particularly on people in the field of early childhood educa- 
tion. 

As I think you know, man;' public schools around the country 
are broadening their focus to include children younger than the 
traditional kindergarten age. We feel that beyond that we should 
be approaching all elementary schools, particularly through grade 
3, as early childhood education programs, which implies a concern 
for the whole child rather than perhaps the narrow curriculum ori- 
entation that has been traditional. 

The institution that I head, Erikson Institute for Advanced Study 
in Child Development, has for the last 25 years been preparing 
teachers and leadership professionals to serve in this capacity. We 
particularly are proud of our track record in reaching and retain- 
ing minorities and recruiting them into the field with a figure that 
has been historically been between 20 and 25 percent and now, in 
recent years, has reached nearly 50 percent of our graduates. 

Such an effort I think is a particularly good investment for na- 
tional resources because the payoff is great. We can do a great deal 
to prevent some of the later problems that children experience in 
elementary and high school by providing them with a firm founda- 
tion early in life. 

This is particularly important for high-risk, inter-city poor chil- 
dren who air* ady reach school with more than one strike against 
them. But preparing people to serve this role requires a very inten- 
sive investment of resources. Any superficial or small investment is 
generally wasted. 

I might use the example of a car driving down the road and as it 
approaches a flock of birds on the road the birds .11 fly up and the 
driver of the car believes he has had a great impact, that he has 
done something significant by creating this flurry of activity. Of 
course, the car continues on down the road and the birds settle 
back down on the road, and nothing has changed. 

I think all to often, short term and superficial efforts suffer from 
that particular problem. Our approach is to focus intensively on 
the leadership group that can get the birds to fly to another place. 
Having said that, I would like to focus on one particular issue that 
inner-city children are particularly afflicted with. That is the prob- 
lem of the children bringing to the school the residue of living with 
chronic community violence. 

A few months ago I was asked by UNICEF to go to Kuwait at 
the very end of the Gulf War. I entered Kuwait City the day after 
the Iraqi troops had left, in the company of the American Army. 
Over the next few days I did an assessment of the experience of 
Kuwaiti children under the occupation and during the war and 
found that a high proportion of them, perhaps three-quarters of 
them, had been traumatized by the experiences with violence, expo- 
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sure to executions, seeing dead bodies, having people dramatically 
taken from their environments. 

Then I came back home to report to the United Nations on the 
need for programs to help Kuwaiti teachers be prepared to deal 
with these children when they came back to school. Right now, ef- 
forts are underway to train professionals in Kuwait to receive 
these children in the schools. 

The irony, of course, is that many American children have exact- 
ly that experience and it goes unnoticed as a matter of national 
policy. We have found, for example, that in our studies in Chicago, 
that in some neighborhoods by age 5 virtually all of the children 
have first-hand encounters with shooting; they have seen people 
shot, they have been shot at. Their day-toniay lives are shaped 
around the need to protect themselves from chronic community vi- 
olence. 

These children bring with them that trauma, bring it with them 
to school. Schools are often totally unprepared to deal with those 
children. In many schools and many early childhood education cen- 
ters, teachers have suspended show and tell because they are not 
prepared intellectually and emotionally to deal with the experi- 
ences children bring to school. 

In a city like Chicago, and Chicago is not alone, the rate of seri- 
ous assault, life-threatening assault with guns and other weapons, 
has increased 400 percent in the last 15 years. In Los Angeles, data 
show that children witness about 10 to 15 percent of all the mur- 
ders that occur. Other studies show that by the age of 15, in the 
south side of Chicago, about a third of the children will have wit- 
nessed a homicide; three-quarters of the children will have wit- 
nessed a life-threatening assault. 

These children bring challenges to the schools that are new, and 
challenges that require special training and preparation. We call 
the need that these children have the need for "violence counsel- 
ling," just as the children in the war zones of Kuwait, Cambodia, 
Nicaragua, and other war zones that I have visited in the last few 
years need this kind of processing in schools, hundreds of thou- 
sands of American children need that processing, and their teach- 
ers have received no preparation to do so. 

I think part of the national mission is to commit resources so 
that teachers become willing and able, emotionally and intellectu- 
ally, to engage these children in dialogue about their experiences 
through drawing and story telling and other methodologies. As a 
result, the children will be able to pay attention, able to learn, and 
the risk factors that they bring to school will be diminished. 

I urge your support and consideration for pending and soon-to-be- 
introduced legislation that would deal with this issue, particularly 
in the early years of life, the first years through age 8. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of James Garbarino follows:] 
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Thank you for affording at the opportunity today to 
teatify bafora you and your colleaguaa on thia vary 
important legialative initiativa. My naae ia Jaaaa 
Garbarino. I aa praaidant of tha Erikaor Inatituta for 
Advancad Study in Child Development, a graduate achool, 
training inatituta, and rasa arch cantar focuaing on iasuea 
of child developaent and aarly childhood aducation. Located 
in Chicago, tha Inatituta ia thia yaar calabrating its 
tvanty fifth annivaraary. For tha laat tvanty fiva yaara va 
hava baan educating and training profaaaionala to work with 
young children and to provide leaderahip in prograaa 
providing early childhood education, child care, and 
intervention for children and familiea at risk. My own 
background ia aa a child paychologiat and educator. 
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X aa here today to support the proposed "National 
Teacher Rtcruitunt and Training Act of 1991." In 
particular, X wish to address its provisions dealing with 
ths dsvslopaant of ainority professionals for rolss in early 
childhood sducation and school-based violsnca counselling 
prograaa aiaad at young child*?".. 

X believe this bill addrsssss two iapadiaants that 
stand in ths way of efforts to address ths pressing nsads of 
iapoverishtd, high risk Aaerican children. The first is the 
lack of trained specialists in early childhood education in 
the public education systea, and aore generally in public 
efforts to deal with high risk children. Succeeding with 
high risk iapoverished children is not easy. 

Prograa evaluation research documents that the single 
aost iaportant eleaent of such success is high quality 
staffing and leadership, siaply providing "vara bodies** in 
the clsssrooa is insufficient. To succeed, these prograaa 
aust be led and staffed by individuals who aeet high 
standards. They aust have a good grounding in child 
development research and theory' and a strong sense of 
profeosionalisa. 

At present, the number of such wall trained 
professionals involved in early education end intervention 
prograae serving high risk poor children in insufficient to 
aeet the needs or existing prograaa, let alone any expansion 
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of euch programs. Lov aeleriea end unaupportive working 
conditions contribute to thia problem. We must build a 
stronger infrastructure to aupport policy inltlatlvaa 
deeignod to iaprova tha academic and economic proapacta of 
poor at risk children. 

Tha aecond, and ralatad impediment, darivaa froa tha 
deaogrephice of tha altuation. Minority chlldran ara 
disproportionately over-rapraaantad among impoveriehed 
chlldran, vhila on tha othar hand, minority adulta ara 
disproportionately undar-repraaantad among tha pool of wall 
trained profesaionala available to aarve thaaa children. Me 
must re-addreaa thia dlacrepancy aa part of an overall 
national effort to improve teacher preparation. 

I think the propoaed "National Teacher Recruitment and 
Training Act of im" does thia. It previdea mechanlama for 
increaaing significantly the number of well trained minority 
profeaaionela with a commitment to aarve high riak, poor 
children in early childhood eduoetion programs end the early 
elementary school yeera, before problems harden and deepen, 
when intervention ia most efficient. 

X would like to draw your attention to two apeclal 
neada, within the larger effort to aupport high quality 
teacher preparation programs through an in-depth educetlon 
in child development research end theory. 
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* A special effort dtsigned to increese the number of 
wall trained minority professionals committed to teeching 
and halping poor, high risk children, particularly in innar 
city communities. 

* Extensive pre-service and in-service training for 
profaaaionala who work with young childran affactad by tha 
problam of chronic community violanca. 

Erikson Institute has davalopad a model program 
daaignad to incraasa tha pool of wall trainad and highly 
coaaittad ainority profaaaionala prepared for leadership 
positions. The "Bridge to Professional Leei'ershlp* 1 program- 
- nov about to begin its third year— makes special tf forts 
to recruit and retain minority profaaaionala with bachelor 
degrees who seek enhanced knowledge and skills to work with 
young childran in early childhood education and intervention 
programs . 

Success with this population does not cove with a 
short -tare, superficial program. Therefore, the Bridge 
Program aeeks to provide an in-depth, intenaive experience. 
The progrem incorporates intensive mentoring (provided by 
Institute alumni who can aerve as role models) coupled with 
tutorial work on writing and communication skills, content 
material in the fields of child development and early 
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childhood education, and professional socialization. It is 
an intensive year long program that seets high standards of 
professionalism. 

Together, these eleaents provide a strong basis for 
professional development (which in many cases loads to 
graduate study at the Masters degree level in child 
development/early childhood education), The Bridge Program 
is an important component in the overall package of programs 
needed to increase the supply of competent and confident 
professionals available to work with poor, inner city high 
risk children. Xnd it costs money. Training each student 
costs Erikson Institute nearly $20,000.00, and to 
participate fully in the program students must receive 
additional financial support to cover their day-to-day 
living expenses. This stipend Involves a minimum of 
$15,000.00 per student. 

The Bridge Program complements the Institute's graduate 
degree programs and its consultation, research, and training 
efforts. Highly important among these activities are our 
efforts to develop pre-service and in-service training for 
professionals who work with young children affected by the 
problem of chronic community violence. 

For the last four years we have been engaged in studies 
of the lives of these children and the special needs they 
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bring with thea to school. For example, we have found in 
orte neighborhood that virtually all tha children had . 
firsthand encountera with shooting by aga fiva. Let mm atop 
a aoaent* that seans that avary fiva yaar old child hss 
saan someone shot, baan shoot at, or in sobs othar way had 
thair young lifa scarrad by gunfira. Tha saaa study found 
that all tha aothara idantifiad "shooting" aa thair nuabar 
ona safaty concarn for thair childran. Tha rats of serious 
assault in Chicago has increased by 400% in the last fifteen 
years. A third of the kids have witnessed a hoaicide by the 
tiae thsy are fifteen years old. our work and the work of 
others around the country daaonstrates that for aany 
children, the coaaunity in which they live has become a "war 
zone" (c.f. J. Garbarino, V. Kostelny, and N. Dubrow, No 
Place To Be A Child: Growing Up in a War Zone, Lexington 
Books, 1991). 

Coping with this chronic violsnce and threat tak« s 
heavy toll on childran and parents. And it takes a toll on 
their schools and child care centers. We have been working 
with early childhood educators and the staff in eleaentary 
schools — grades K-3 — to develop asthods of violence 
counselling for teachers and other staff who confront these 
children. 

Part of the task in preparing teachers to work in these 
settings is to prepare thea— inte) 1 ~'?tually and emotionally 
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— to deal with children who are traumatized by comaunity 
violence. Some children will require psychiatric 
intervention, but sost will need the informed attention of 
their regular teachers. He call this approach "violence 
counselling, " and it involves being willing and able to 
engage children in dialogue about their experiences, for 
example throur* the media of drawing and story telling. 
Sadly, Z bslieve there is no choice but to provide federal 
support to build the capacity among teachers to perform this 
critical function fc.: che growing number of children who 
must contend with chronic community violence. 

The cost of educating confident and competent 
professionals to work with high risk children is high. It 
is costly for institutions to devote the necessary faculty 
and staff resources. It is costly for individuals to enter 
a field that is stressful and demanding, but which yields 
small financial benefits. Both the institutions and the 
individuals are placing themselves on the front lines. He 
need a program of national support for the institutions that 
take on this difficult job and for the individuals who enter 
those programs. 

This program should include both student loans and 
scholarships to subsidize the necessary training, as well as 
i -ititutional grants to enable motivated institutions to 
develop and delivor the necessary programs over the long 
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haul. In our own cast, for example, tuition for our 
programs covara laaa than half tha total coat, and ve ratum 
as scholarships an amount squalling approximately half tha 
tuition billed to our graduata degroa atudanta. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of tha Committee, my 
colleagues and I support strongly this important legislative 
initiative. He urge you to give very aerioua consideration 
and your support for this proposed legislative initiative 
because it offers hope to poor high risk children and the 
people vhc care for and educate these children. There is no 
substituts for confident, competent professionals in the 
classroom, profsssionals who are committed to facing the 
challenges these children face and the challenges they bring 
with them. 
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Mr. Robmer. Thank you. 

I would like to thank the panel for their expert testimony this 
morning and call on— okay, I was going to cr.il on the real chair- 
roan, but the Chairman has deferred and I would like to ask a 
quick question. We have a Democratic caucus at 11 o'clock, sp in 
the context of time I will make this very brief. 

A number of you have talked about the importance of promising 
new, successful teacher programs here, practices that some schools 
have developed yet have been unable to share the information with 
other schools or with other teachers. I had a teacher at the high 
school where I went that recently received the Christa McAuliffe 
award for utilizing technology in the school, yet she came back to 
the high school, Penn High School in Mishawaka and said she 
could not share this with other schools because she did not have 
the opportunity to do it. 

Now, with the award came the opportunity to go to Stanford and 
share with other recipients, what she had innovatively been doing 
at Penn High School, though she had no opportunity to do it local- 
ly in her own school district. If I could, let me call on Dr. Nystrand 
first. What are ways by which we can encourage and entice schools 
throughout the country to share, both at the State level, the local 
level, and the national level this mutual understanding and cre- 
ative partnership that teachers have with students and with other 
students. 

Mr. Nystrand. I appreciate the example because I think it is 
right at the core of the topic I came to talk about, and that is pro- 
fessional development schools. Schools in which people from the 
university and people who teach kids every day work to , 'ether on a 
common agenda. That agenda involves helping one another contin- 
ue to learn about more effective ways to teach and helping other 
people become prepared to teach effectively. 

There are n number of schools where those kinds of experiences 
are being shared and where the exemplary teachers such as the 
one you talk about, work routinely with people who are going to 
become teachers and share the benefit of their experience and 
their knowledge with those people as they prepare to enter the pro- 
fession. 

That concept is central to the notion of professional development 
schools or partnership schools. The early inve3tments in that sug- 
gest thai, they are very, very promising for doing the kind of thing 
that you are interested in. 

Mr. Roemer. Dr. Anderson, would you care to comment on that 
question as well? 

Mr. Anderson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I believe we have to build 
collaborative centers around this country in each and every State, 
and that those collaborative centers have to have a diffusion net- 
work throughout the country, and that we have to look at ways— 
maybe I shouldn't say this, but I will— I think we have to forget 
about America 2000 for those schools in every Congressional dis- 
trict, find a better way to use that money in that regard. 

Also, go about trying to persuade the 16,000 school districts in 
this country to become perhaps 10,000, in order to have a better 
educational opportunity. Once we do that and begin to flow money 
through these collaborative centers out into the local district with 
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strong Federal support, I believe that we can now have that trickle 
down to the classroom where it absolutely has to go. 

That's the biggest problem we have now. Too many superintend- 
ents and too many college professors have ownership of what needs 
to be done, and too many classroom teachers don't know what the 
heck is happening at those other levels. That's what has to occur, 
in my opinion. 

Mr. Roemer. Dr. Anderson, was it you who said that your district 
had lost out on about $7 or $8 million in 

Mr. Anderson, [continuing] $8 million, Mr. Chairman, out of a 
total of some $30 million in State aid. 

Mr. Roemer. Now, when districts experience a cut like that, from 
my ability to ascertain what many school districts do, one of the 
first things they cut is in-service training for teachers. How can we 
prevent that at your level? You all come here and say how impor- 
tant in-service training is for the morale and the prestige of our 
teachers, yet we see across the board that this area is one of the 
first things eliminated, thereby sending a very, very strong mes- 
sage to these teachers that we don't think it's important. 

Mr. Anderson. Absolutely, and that's one of the problems. Quite 
frankly, I think you have to put a carrot in front of local adminis- 
trators and local boards of education and local parents' nose by 
providing some Federal or State funding in some way on a match- 
ing basis, and say "You can have these monies if you also come up 
with some monies at the local level." 

It has been my observation that we think twice before we take 
away money from programs that are being supported outside the 
local school district tax payers funds. For example, in our school 
district is the pre-K program where we receive some $600,000 from 
the State to run that pre-K program. It costs us locally $200,000. 
Mr. Chairman, losing $8 million in the tax rate of $52 on $1,000 
per assessed evaluation in our school district, despite that, no one 
ever mentioned not spending that $200,000. 

Our in-service program development activities, along with other 
school districts, was emasculated. 

Mr. Roemer. Final question. Dr. Miskel, Dr. Anderson didn't 
make any bones about it, he disagreed with the President and the 
Administration's decision to utilize the money for building new 
schools. I've heard a number of the witnesses today talk in differ- 
ent key phrases and say that we need to stimulate systematic 
reform. What specific area, if you could pick one, would you pick to 
stimulate this systematic change in reform in our schools? 

Mr. Miskel. I think the key problem and the key issue is attract- 
ing highly able people into the teaching profession and maintain- 
ing them. I think the single most important area that the Federal 
Government can work is in student aid and in scholarships to 
bring outstanding teachers, majority and minority, into the school 
and nelp them get a good education in universities that will pre- 
pare them to teach. 

Mr. Perry. Mr. Chairman, may I just make a comment in regard 
to your first question? I believe that all of these exemplary pro- 
grams have to be institutionalized both at the State level and at 
the national level with, preferably, a national clearinghouse. I do 
believe that we have to get beyond the print media, to take these 
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programs and put them on video tapes and use the electronic 
media to reach a mass audience in dealing with in-service training. 

Secondly, in relationship to the situation in New York State, 
may I speak as a State legislator about teacher centers. There were 
excellent programs and I'm very sorry that the legislature could 
not see to fund those centers, but it's almost inevitable. Dr. Ander- 
son mentioned that there was a New York State fiscal crisis, it 
really is not a New York State fiscal crisis, it's a national reces- 
sion. 

When you have a national recession of the type that we are 
going through right now, it is inevitable that these types of pro- 
grams will be the first to be cut. That's why I do believe that it is a 
Federal responsibility, or it could be a Federal responsibility, to 
look at this area of teacher preparation, especially at the in-service 
level, and to fund those so that we will not have the ups and downs 
according to the national recession and the vicissitudes of what 
happens in a State legislature. 

Chairman Ford, [presiding] Thank you very much. 

Mr. Henry? 

Mr. Henry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me say to our panel- 
ists I think we have had a fascinating and haunting series of pres- 
entations as I look at the issues we have touched on. We are deal- 
ing with the higher ed reauthorization. Of course, Title V is where 
higher education intersects with elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in a very direct and dramatic way. 

We've increasingly recognized that we have a national crisis in 
elementary and secondary education. For the first time we are de- 
veloping a national consensus on goals for elementary and second- 
ary education. At the same time, I am more and more persuaded 
that while this debate on national goals is important, the solution 
is going to be locally delivered. 

That s the dilemma in all this. There is a little bit of political hot 
air around this issue, particularly in this town, because so many of 
the remedies that are rather flippantly talked about are first of all 
dependent on State legislative actions, for example, certification re- 
forms and curricula reforns, and a lot of the funding, obviously. 

The solution is going to be State, and even then— at least my ori- 
entation to the solution here is — the solution is going to have to be 
devolved down to the local district. I have a Lttle bit of concern 
with Mr. Anderson's or Mr. Ny strand's last observation on the 
number of the 16,000 school districts and trying to get that down to 
10,000. 

To me, the issue is going to have to be resolved locally, and yet 
you've got a national problem which is so evident. It creeps out in 
so many different ways. It's frightening testimony from Dr. Gar- 
barino in terms of violence and the social setting in which educa- 
tion is expected to take place. 

The testimony relative to the migrant education problem and 
that unmet need, or when we are dealing with the whole issue of 
race and ethnicity, the changing demographics of America reflect- 
ing itself in the changing composition of the classroom, and where 
these kids normally perform, the educational opportunities that 
are not given to them, and the impact that it's goiiv; to have on 
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demographics of the workplace, and how it relates t*> competitive- 
ness. 

In one way or another we have touched on so tmwy <tf these 
issues. The problem, I think here, is a tremendous l>wifcdown in 
terms of the public. I just don't know where, as a Sumter* of a na- 
tional Congress, I fit in all that. It really comes «i to Tilth V in 
some ways. How do you establish some kind of systematica change. 
To my average constituent— whether it's Carolina C^harflonnay or 
Joe Sixpack back home, they are really looking for y*hat tm*t local 
school district is doing, that local building. 

That's a contest that is pretty far removed from ^ttgn^fUations 
and new set-asides in a Title V and it smells to th^pji of fcflore bu- 
reaucracy. I think increasingly even to our local 0CH*#1 ii&Ukte it 
smells of more bureaucracy, bo much of the attention no*w is how 
do we focus on the outputs rather than all the inputs 

I'm not trying to be skeptical. I'm haunted that somehow our ac- 
countability models and legislative drafting here in Washington 
doesn't do the job. Without being critical here, an$ 1 revise that 
the cost of education has gone up dramatically at £M2 tevel» as 
we've tried to be more equitable. As we have dealt thft issue of 
education of the handicap, which is an extremely tyt£Anfiiw£ propo- 
sition, and also as we have tried to be more honest jja ^rW of the 
issues of equal access and educational opportunity fega*r<Uess of 
race or ethnicity, and the issues of bilingual, multi^ltut^Mhose 
things drive up costs. 

The bottom line is, even adjusted for inflation, y<»ur capita 
spending is outracing inflation tremendously in thfc M years, 
the last 2 or 3 years at any rate, while at the same time, ^rfomi- 
ance levels and outputs have dropped. That's what \& bein*g looked 
at back home. Accountability is going to be local. x*tot tffcillagc ia 
going to be local. Where it's measured in terms of tis Pinblic ie a 
local. 

I keep thinking of the comments of futurists like §£*phe£i Neabit, 
who are always talking about in fact we've become s<r bureaucratic, 
so institutionalized, that every time I get leaders. Wietk\£t it*fl a 
Department of Education executive whom 1 higfcH* respect 
count as a friend for many years, or someone from trie Association 
of School Administrators, and the deans of educate, can all 
point and blame someone else. 

Somehow we've got to establish local accountably d action 
and flexibility in the context of national goals. ThftJta tyfry I'm a 
little worried about some of the things you have adt0*d of cja, I just 
have to express that reservation. What I'm concern^ ab<>uH> for ex- 
ample, the deans of our higher education institution pt\ Perry— 
pa rdon me, Miskel. I want to know what you ha^ done at your 
institution to address the issue of what you expect of at* entrant, 

The University of Michigan is an exceptionally competitive insti- 
tution so you've had the luxury of doing more, but sato*0M>lcay, 
if all this language instruction is so important in a^Uobal environ- 
ment for K-12 kids, as others mentioned on the f^aiel, \^hat &*e 
you as an institution demanding by way of admisapfei by of 2 
years of foreign language. It was the higher education institutions 
that betrayed us by eliminating the requirement fylrich $^o<k the 
pressures off the secondary schools to even offer it. 
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My youngest attends one of the most competitive and best 
funded and outstanding public high schools in the State of Michi- 
gan and yet she can't get 2 years of Latin. You can't get German. 
You can t get French. The only multi-year— -oh yes you can, you get 
2 years of French. But no German, no Russian, no Latin. Twenty 
years ago they had more by way of foreign language in that school 
than they do today. Much of that is because the higher educational 
institutions diminished their standards to let them in because they 
were competing for bodies. I'm wondering about alternatives in 
terms of certification. Local school districts should be accountable 
for what they produce rather than how they comply with certifica- 
tion or hour requirements and those kinds of variables. 

I just throw this out as a giant question mark out there. Obvious- 
ly, the institutional advocacy out here I respect, but I think some- 
how we are going to have to cut through that morass. I realize my 
comments have been very, very philosophical, and I appreciate 
what you ve said. I'm off to a Whip meeting as others are off to the 
caucus. You certainly have given us, and illustrated dramatically, 
the severity and the magnitude of the problem this Nation faces. 
We can't stand still. 

But the problem is, it seems to me, that as we address these Title 
V things, it s the kind of bureaucratic structuring and administra- 
tive centralization and overhead that is really counterproductive to 
that local accountability and stimulus we've got to have. That's my 
concern amidst all this Thank you for letting me offer testimony. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roemer. [presiding] Thank you, Mr. H- nry. 

Mr. Jefferson? 

Mr. Jefferson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Of course we are 
pleased to have all of the witnesses here today who have made out- 
standing presentations, but I am particularly pleased to have Dr. 
Garibaldi, who is from my district, Mr. Chairman, from Xavier 
University. He is listed on the witness list here as the Dean of Arts 
and Sciences at Xavier, but, in fact, he is the Vice President of 
Academic Affairs at Xavier. I want to mention that so that it may 
be corrected. 

Dr. Garibaldi, you have, I think, some very visionary ideas here 
about what can be done to better target efforts to increase the 
number of minority teachers who are brought into the profession. 
You sight two examples which you have under the heading "Dem- 
onstrating Success." One involving your school and another involv- 
ing a school in Knoxville. 

These, I take it, are the two outstanding examples you wanted to 
bring to our attention. Yet, the thrust of your testimony is that 
this idea can be replicated throughout the Nation and ought to be 
made a part of our renewal of the Higher Education Act and this 
particular part that were are dealing with today. 

You point out about the drop off of minority students who are 
graduating from high school and the trend of many of them toward 
community colleges and away from baccalaureate degree educa- 
tion. Your proposals address the issue of reaching some students 
early to have more of them become interested in teacher education. 

I want to know specifically how early do you think this interven- 
tion should take place to reach high school students by our col- 
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leges, whether the minority/majority model that you set up here is 
one that we ought to use once we get students in college to help 
bring about good results, and what about the problem of a lot of 
our students who are going now to the junior college area which 
keeps them away from becoming available for the teaching force? 

Mr. Garibaldi. Thanks Congressman for your comments. Let me 
first say that Xavier and Knozville College were included in this 
particular testimony because they are two institutions that are 
part of a larger consortium of a program of teaching for minority 
careers. The program includes not just Xavier and Knoxville Col* 
lege, but also Morgan State University, Fordham University, the 
Mendez Foundation Institutions in Puerto Rico, Hostoe Community 
College, Cal State University at Domingos Hills, just to give every- 
one an overview of that. 

The important thing for us, and this is being replicated on many 
institutions who are historically black colleges, the United Negro 
College Fund institutions, as well as others around the country. 
There are lots of programs that have collaborations with school dis- 
tricts, and I think that was important in the comments that Mr. 
Henry was just making. 

Programs which start early in the schools are the most effective 
ones. Even at this time, right now on my campus, there are over 
600 junior high school, elementary school, and senior high school 
students on our campus right now taking part in enrichment ac- 
tivities. These students come from the local area, public and pri- 
vate schools. It is never too early to impress upon them about the 
need for teachers and also the fact that this might be a career 
option for them. 

I would go as early as the upper elementary grades, but allow 
young people the opportunity to even be exposed to a college 
campus, because I think that is one of the most rewarding experi- 
ences for these young people right now that they are on a college 
campus, and many of them are taking courses, even though they 
may be mini-courses, by individuals who are considered college pro- 
fessors. 

The second point that you make in the dropoff in going into 
teaching is most important, even for those students who are going 
into college. Historically there has been a number of less than 12 
percent of minority students who have been in college. Today, if 
you look at just black students, 9 percent of all students who are in 
college are black students, but of that number, 45 percent of them 
are in 2-year colleges. 

The same is true for Hispanics. The same is true for Native 
Americans, but yet the transfer rate from a 2-year to a 4-year insti- 
tution is only about 10 percent, some figures put it as high as 15 
percent, but the truth is it is a number around 10 percent. 

The community college can play a very pivotal role in the kinds 
of consortium we are talking about. Hostoe Community College in 
New York is heavily Hispanic. It is an institution that can become 
the feeder institution for the City University of New York, which is 
one of our other institutions in the consortium, as well as Fordham 
University, looking at the baccalaureate and postsecondary level. 

Getting the students just into the 2-year institutions is not suffi- 
cient. We certainly see that community colleges, because they have 
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the largest pool of minority students, for one example, at those in- 
stitutions they should be a major feeder to some of the 4-year insti- 
tutions that have teacher education programs across this country. 

I think that those are the most important points because they 
bring together the elementary, the junior high, the senior high, 
and then also the 2-year institution for those students who are not 
adequately prepared to enter a 4-year college or university, wheth- 
er that's a public institution or a private institution. 

Mr. Jefferson. Does anyone else, any other panel member, have 
any comment on Dr. Garibaldi's recommendation, or what to ask 
him about anything? 

Mr. Anderson. I just, Mr. Congressman, would like to emphasize 
what he said in terms of reaching out and finding every possible 
way to expose students in our high schools, particularly those that 
we classify at risk for a number of reasons, to some type of cooper- 
ative program with the local community college or local 4-year col- 
lege in which we encourage those youngsters, who not only don't 
feel they are going to graduate from high school, absolutely know, 
incorrectly, that they would never be able to succeed in college. 

We have a Partners in Excellence program with one of our local 
community colleges, and we have youngsters who are not doing 
well academically, well as the report card would state, but who we 
know to be bright, who we know to have the level of skills that are 
necessary to go on to colleges, and we have convinced them to 
enter this program. 

What they do is they take one course in the college with a col- 
lege professor, they are counselled, the get an ID card from the col- 
lege, they can go to the library at the college, and it is so heart- 
warming at the end of the year to listen to those students talk 
about the rejuvenation that has taken place in terms of what their 
outlook on life is and what they know now they can succeed at 
doing. 

We have to some way break down this perception on the part of 

Krofessional educators, families, and students, that because you 
appen to be in a certain situation, you don't have a good opportu- 
nity to succeed in college. That isn't true, and we have to work 
hard at that. What Mr. Garibaldi has said I certainly support 100 
percent. 
Mr. Jefferson. Mr. Hawks? 

Mr. Perry. Excuse me Dr. Hawks. Our studies indicate sixth 
grade at the later*, fifth or sixth grade, and you must involve par- 
ents, because a good share of the parents of these children have not 
had successful academic experiences, and they, as Dr. Anderson 
just said, have to understand that it is possible and become sup- 
portive. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawks. Mr. Jefferson, a couple of things— with Mr. Gari- 
baldi's testimony earlier he talked about the real concern of not 
having enough of our minority population going in to the teaching 
profession, and it's really a disaster. 

The statistics that he had quoted so accurately in his earlier tes- 
timony are very true as it relates to Michigan. The equally con- 
cerning thing to us, maybe the more concerning thing to us is as 
we take a look at our minority population that is not going into 
teaching. 
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A few years ago, Dr. Austin who is with me here today, had done 
a study in Michigan and we wanted to know how many young 
people—minority young people— were going in to teaching, when 
he came back at the figures, we took a look at the black male age 
26 and under. When he came back with the figures I said "They've 
got to be wrong You've got to go back and redo this." 

They went back and looked at it again. At that time, 3 years ago, 
we had 11 black males out of approximately 90,000 served by teach- 
ers in Michigan age 26 and under, in teaching. The following year I 
believe it went to eight. So the young people are not going in to it. 
In my testimony I made reference to an urban teacher education 
rogram which was the result of a monitoring function that the 
tate had ordered us to do over a the community college in Detroit 
at one point. One of the good things that came out of that is the 
Urban Teacher Education program as we refer to it today. 

It has a high counselling component that you had also spoken to 
earlier, but we do work with the high schools and we try to get the 
young kids at an earlier age to say, "Yes, you can go to college and 
you are going to succeed. Because we believe that every student 
can learn and they will learn if we give them that help. 

We have worked on a program with two of our universities, 
Wayne State University and Eastern Michigan University, and 
these students then come to the community college, we have a spe- 
cial curriculum that has been developed for them to encourage 
them to go in to teaching. 

After they complete the 2 years at the community college, pro- 
vided they do well there, they are automatically admitted to those 
two colleges of education that were referenced earlier. I support 
what you said too, there are ways, and if we can use our communi- 
ty colleges to help attract people 

Mr. Jefferson. And you would agree that we should formalize 
this approach. Apparently a lot of States and a lot of institutions 
are undertaking this approach now of reaching into high schools 
and elementary schools, but the thrust of the testimony is we 
should formalize it as a part cf our efforts in the Higher Education 
Act to make it a formal part of what the Congress is authorizing 
here. 

Mr. Hawks. Yes, in fact so many things are interrelated. As we 
spoke earlier in our testimony about the financial aid situation, 
many of our yountj people don't choose teaching because of the 
high burden that is placed them with the loans that I made refer- 
ence to earlier. They say, "If I've got this much debt, I'm not going 
to go into teaching; I'm going to go into something else." Thank 
you. 

Mr. Jefferson. Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman. 
Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Mr. Jefferson. 
Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. Yesterday I had an opportuni- 
ty to speak at a community college in New Jersey, Morris County 
College. They have a program for seventh to ninth graders. It was 
a tremendous experience. Morris County is a very beautiful subur- 
ban community in New, Jersey, but they brought kids from the 
inner city parts of their j^rity through a challenge grant, and also 
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the same number of youngsters from Newark, New Jersey, my 
home town. 

They are having an excellent opportunity. I couldn't agree more 
that we need to go even lower than the seventh grade to try to 
start to get young people. Actually they gave me some tough ques- 
tions, for instance they wanted to know where I stood on Judge 
what's-his-name? 

Mr. Jefferson. Thomas. 

Mr. Payne. Yes, Thomas. That was easy, but there are two pro- 
grams that are being recommended for cuts: the Paul Douglas 
Teacher Scholarship program and the Mid-Career Teachers Train- 
ing. In New Jersey, I know the Mid-Career Teachers Training pro- 
gram has been extremely successful, probably the most successful 
of anywhere in the country. 

Perhaps those that are in education on the panel or perhaps the 
superintendent from Michigan, Mr. Hawks, or perhaps Dr. Ander- 
son, would you comment on — or any of the others — on whether you 
have had experience with this program and what is your opinion, 
particularly on the Mid-Career Teacher Training program f 

Mr. Hawks. I have not 

Mr. Anderson. I have not had that experience either. 

Mr. Miskel. Mr. Payne, I talked about it in my testimony. I'm 
from the University of Michigan. Basically, what you find is where 
you can find some support, the actual interest in this program is 
rather overwhelming. For example, the University of Michigan this 
year, we are setting up a program for 30 people. Without advertis- 
ing, we had over 200 inquiries. 

There were 60 applications from a very wide range of people,, and 
where you do make programs accessible and reasonable in universi- 
ties, I have found mid-career people wanting to change. It goes 
from English teachers to lawyers to scientists of various types, re- 
tired military personnel. It's a very viable program. 

One of the problems you do have is that these people are leaving 
lucrative careers, typically, and they need transition support. The 
Mid-Career Scholarship program is a very important program. I en- 
courage expanded funding. 

Mr. Nystrand. We have had a similar experience at Louisville. 

Mr. Payne. Yes? 

Mr. Garbarino. Just a remark that, you know, a generation ago, 
which means 10 or 15 years ago in the education field, there was a 
tremendous emphasis on attempts to "teacher proof' curriculum 
and materials, the idea that we could somehow get around the fact 
that it's the auality of the people in the classroom that really car- 
ries the weight, and I think part of what you are seeing is the 
growing recognition that that's a false path. 

The most cost effective investment is the investment in the qual- 
ity and the morale and the competence and the confidence and the 
commitment of the people who are actually with the children. AH 
the rest of it is really extraneous to the actual accomplishment of 
that goal. I think that has been clear in early childhood education. 
It is clear across the field. 

I remember the first study I ever participated in as a graduate 
student was the study of the teaching of a meyor human develop- 
ment course to undergraduates. We had what must have been 400 
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different variables on the student's outcome, and it all boiled down 
to the single strongest relationship was how well their instructors 
knew the material and were committed to teaching it was wht.t 
translated into the student's learning. 

I think that is a simple! old fashioned kind of principle, but it's 
reflected in the fact that we have to invest in the people who are 
going to teach the children. All the rest of it is kind of pie in the 
sky. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. I'm sorry I missed your testi- 
mony, but I will have an opportunity to look at it in the future. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you very much, Mr. Payne. 

Mr. GoodUng? 

Mr. Goodung. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I apologize for run- 
ning in and out, mostly out. As a high school principal of a school 
with 1,600 students, I could schedule them without a conflict, here 
we can't schedule 435 Members without 1,600 conflicts. 

I just looked hurriedly at your testimony, and I thought in all 
cases it certainly spoke well for my H.R. 2495, the Teacher Leader- 
ship Act of 1991, and I appreciate that testimony. 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Kildee? 

Mr. Kildee. I likewise want to apologize. I had about four meet- 
ings this morning, one on H.R. 5, which is a labor bill coming up 
Wednesday, but I particularly want to greet Gary Hawks and Cecil 
Miskel, who I've known for many, many years. Gary, they ought to 
make you their permanent superintendent in Michigan. I'm your 
advocate on that. You have been acting so many times. When 
they're in real trouble, they always bring you on board and you 
always do a great job. 

I got my Master's degree in Education at University of Michigan 
and am very grateful to the University of Michigan. After I got 
that Wilber Corn was your predecessor for a white. Wilber used to 
get some money out of me each year to send a couple students over 
to Switzerland to study early childhood education. I used to write 
the language. 

We only had a limited amount of money so I could justify this 
and only a few of them were qualified for it. They were able to 
send those two students. The early childhood education is extreme- 
ly important, and we commend you for what you are doing. Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Roemer. Mr. Andrews from New Jersey? 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Seeing you there 
makes me think" this is really a remarkable day in the history of 
American education. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Roemer. I can end this hearing very quickly, Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Andrews. No doubt. I have a question. I too apologize as 
does Mr. Goodling, for not being here to hear what everyone had to 
say, but I have read it. I notice that the recommendation of Dr. 
Hawks and Dr. Anderson, among others, seems to track the need 
for some sort of institution— I see in Dr. Anderson'3 testimony it's 
called "school renewal centers." 
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The concept I hear sort of across the table— there needs to be a 
place where teachers can continue their professional growth and 
development and where we can encourage that process for a varie- 
ty of good reasons. That's one concept here today. 

I happened to look at one of the newspapers in my district this 
morning and it establishes another concept which I want to touch 
on in my question. The headline here says, "Legislature makes 
move to eliminate tenure/' Yesterday in New Jersey the State as- 
sembly voted effectively to abolish tenure for school administra- 
tors. 1 think that there will follow shortly some debate about 
whether to eliminate tenure for teachers as well. 

The implicit or explicit argument that the supporters of that 
measure made is that somehow or another people who run schools 
and who teach in them are failing; they are not doing the job that 
they are supposed to do. It strikes me that that argument on the 
one hand, and the concept that several of the panelists put forward 
today on the other hand have in them an implicit question which 
is: How do we measure performance excellence aptitude in teach- 
ing? How do we do that? 

I've seen a number of proposals which intuitively strike me as 
how you don't do it. I'm not a fan of standardized tests for stu- 
dents. I'm certainly not going to be a fan of standardized tests for 
teachers as a sole measure for measuring ability. I think standard- 
ized tests tend to measure how well you take standardized tests, by 
and large. 

Other proposals have been for peer review or some kind of more 
subjective verbal type of review. We all know the irregularities 
that can possibly arise in such a situation. Other proposals are that 
there simply be nothing like tenure at all, that when the will of 
the governing body of the institution decides to remove a teacher 
or administrator, that just happens. None of those things seems to 
make any sense to me. 

I guess the question I am asking is, if we are going to, on the one 
hand, create centers for improving excellence among teachers, and 
on the other hand we are going to pass laws at the State level that 
require some level of competence, if not excellence, in order to 
retain one's status as a teacher or administrator, how do we meas- 
ure that? What is a valid measure of teaching performance? 
Anyone who cares to answer. 

Mr. Nystrand. Well, I'll try. I'm from Kentucky, the State that 
over the last 3 years has given substantial thought to that question 
and several related to it. The evidence is not yet in from Ken- 
tucky—let me hasten to say that— but Kentucky has decided to do 
something that I think is very significant. 

In addition to assessing teachers through examinations which, 
like you, I have some trouble with, and through supervised intern- 
ships, which I think were a pretty good idea in their first year of 
teaching, the new model for Kentucky reform looks at schools. 
There is an assessment system being developed in Kentucky that 
will measure the progress of entire schools, and teachers and ad- 
ministrators and others who work in those schools will be rewarded 
or penalized depending upon the overall performance of students in 
those schools. 
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Now the important notion is that people who work in a school 
have a collective responsibility to help one another. So, the teach- 
ers will help their peers become more effective. I think that is a 
terribly significant and powerful idea, and I think it bears watch- 



In the final analysis, I think teaching is like another profession. 
The test of performance is: Do you do what a competent, responsi- 
ble, professional would be expected to do in a similar situation? In 
large measure, that requires judgment of other professionals. 

Again, I don't think we have all the answers, but I think we are 
headed down a very interesting road with it. It ip a terribly com- 
plex question. The notion of looking at people working— encourag- 
ing people to work together and to be assessed together is one that 
I think Dears further scrutiny. 
Mr. Andrews. That's very interesting. 

Mr. Anderson. I would make a couple of comments. It would 
take us a long time for us to really explore that very insightful 
issue that you have raised, and I think we have to look at it in the 
total concept historically, as well as what is happening today. 

In those States where you have labor intensive teacher unions, 
you have a situation that is very difficult to deal with when you 
talk on the one hand of improving education, and being able to ele- 
vate to a higher standard those who have the greatest responsibil- 
ity for improving education, i.e., administrators and teachers. 

The. e is no question in my mind that the unions were formed, 
and they needed to be formed because of the way teachers were 
treated by boards of education in many communities across this 
country. Nevertheless, we have them, and that begot us tenure, in 
my opinion. 

Tenure in the State of New York is a very difficult undertaking 
now if you try to bring about the termination of an ineffective 
teacher once they have tenure. The average length of time it takes 
to go through that process is 3 years, and the average— the average 
cost— is approaching $50,000. 

Mr. Andrews. If I could iust interrupt you. You use the phrase 
"ineffective teacher/' Who determines that and how is it done? 

Mr. Anderson. Okay, I'm going to get to that. I think that— well, 
let me just say this, those people that come before 3028 proceedings 
are of the most drastic type that it's not difficult to know that they 
shouldn't be with children because, because of these high costs and 
the long procedures, we simply don't bring to those proceedings 
manv of teachers that should not be involved in education with 
children. 

It is a commentary, and we spoke earlier about the need to over- 
haul the education of those who go in to the education field. I have 
a doctorate degree. In getting three degrees, I never once had a 
course in terms of how to evaluate performance of professional edu- 
cators; never had one course. Now, I don't think I m too unique in 
that particular area. 

We have brought into education the need to evaluate— primarily 
because of tenure, to decide at the end of 3 years, in our State, if 
you get tenure. Let me give you an example of who does that eval- 
uation. The principal has to do that evaluation and negotiate con- 
tracts in many places. 
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In one of my high schools, I have 275 teachers and I have one 
principal and two assistant principals and we have 180 days of 
school. It doesn't take a mathematics genius to understand that 
that's an almost impossible task to do those evaluations, and if 
you're not tenured, you have to do three a year. 

I think that we nave to understand that there isn't a perfect 
model for determining who is an effective teacher and who isn't an 
effective teacher. As long as we look for perfection in terms of 
making those decisions, and as long as we look for perfection before 
we implement a model in terms of merit pay or pay in some differ- 
entiated staffing model, we are never going to change the system. 

I believe, and it was mentioned in your comments, that certainly 
peer evaluations, coupled with administrative evaluations, are pos- 
sible in terms of determining who those teachers are— and it 
shouldn't be a negative undertaking. Who are those teachers that 
need to receive help in terms of improving their professional teach- 
ing? 

So we do have, I believe, the peer coaching. We have a host of 
models in place, but because of unionization and because unions 
don't want one member of that union evaluating another member 
of that union and participating in the possible loss of a job of a 
union member. I'm not anti-union, I'm just stating the problem as 
it exists. 

Until we can change that model, we're not going to bring about 
effective determinations as to who is doing the job and who isn't. 
Today in education there is only two bases on which I get a promo- 
tion or on which I get a higher salaiy, and they are the number of 
years that I have worked and the number of degrees that I have. 

I submit that that is an ineffective model in order to determine 
how I should advance professionally. We have to correct that, and I 
don't know how we are going to do it because I wouldn't want to 
suggest in this room that unions have a certain amount of clout in 
the State house and at the national level in terms of what's going 
on in this area. 
Mr. Andrews. Any other comments? Yes, sir. 
Mr. Hawks. Mr. Andrews, I wouldn't think that unions or tenure 
is a problem because we don't have the number of cases that come 
before us in our State when you consider the number of teachers 
that we have. I think it goes back to some of the testimony that 
some of us have given earlier. Part of it is the average age of our 
teachers, at least in Michigan, I don't know about the other States. 
And also the period of time it's been since those teachers com- 
leted their college education. I think professional development is a 
ey, and a vast majority of our teachers in Michigan want profes- 
sional development, but it's very difficult in some cases for them to 
have it. And that's why we are asking for grants for the State 
agencies that would make sure that those dollars are used for that 
purpose and not just Intermingled in the local funds. 

A vast mcyoritv of our teachers do want professional develop- 
ment. For example, a few weeks ago you noticed all the brouhaha 
about the mathematic scores in the country and then we had press 
conferences at the local level. When you take a look at that, the 
teachers were really doing a pretty good job of teaching addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. 
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As I told a group of business people, 20 years ago when many of 
these teachers were trained, that's what you wanted our young 
people to learn because you wanted them to know that it took five 
lugs to hold a wheel on a car, you didn't want them to have these 
other type of skills. 

The teachers having been trained then, with the goals that were 
established then, it is up to us now, I think, to provide that profes- 
sional development to bring them up to standards and to use the 
technology that's available. 

Mr. Andrews. I appreciate that comment, and what occurs to me 
from hearing each of the panelists, and thank you for your re- 
sponses, is that it would be a shame if we only looked at further 
teacher education, on-going teacher education as punitive. That 
would be the wrong approach. What it ought to be is supplementa- 
ry and growth oriented for the individual. 

By the same token, it would also be a shame if we conducted that 
professional growth in the absence of sone notion of what it means 
to evaluate a teacher. In our State right now, as Congressman 
Payne *?an tell you, there is a very bold effort going on in public 
education where in excess of $2 billion is being expended on the 
public schools and increased State aid. 

One of the critiques or criticisms of that approach is that we are 
throwing "good money after bad," by throwing this money into bad 
schools and presumably helping bad teachers, whatever that 
mean:** But, no one is willing to step forward in any rational way 
and define what they mean by that, and I think if we are unable to 
begin rationally and progressively defining what we mean by edu- 
cator evaluation, then a lot of these other ideas lose their impact. I 
thank the memLers for their participation and I reluctantly turn 
thinga back to the Chairman. 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Mr. Andrews. Mr. Kildee, did you have 
a follow-up question? 

Mr. Kildee. Yes, on that question. I have observed probably 
thousands of school districts, both in the State of Michigan and 
around the* country, and I've seen school districts where they do 
have that pay scale, which I had gotten very used to when I taught 
for so many years. I have a Master's degree plus one year beyond 
the Master s and, I think, 8 years in the system. 

As a matter of fact, when I got elected I had a Master's with one 
year beyond, 8 years in the system, and I got elected to a higher 
paying job at the State legislature, just a comment. I was making 
less than $6,000 a year and I got elected to a $10,000 a year job. 
I've seen school districts that have that pay scale and really have 
great teachers. Is it essential that we do away w : .th that pay scale 
in order to get effective teaching, or is that just perhaps one ap- 
proach that you have in mind? 

Mr. Anderson. That's only one component. It is offensive to me 
though. It's really offensive to me as a professional, and I don't 
know of any profession, if you will, in which you have that lock- 
step method. It doesn't mean you cannot do a good job within the 
confines cf the regular school day, and we have great teachers that 
do that and have other responsibilities, and need to go home, and 
need to do other things. 
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But what about those teachers who stav 2 hours past school, that 
visit homes, that do all of these types of things. I believe we need 
to have in place some method of differentiated staffing and differ* 
entiated pay to recognise them for what they are doing to improve 
our profession. As human beings, all of us can be motivated, and 
money isn't everything but I believe it's a motivator. Some people 
even go into the State legislature. 

Mr. Kildbi. That's right. I had other reasons for running but it 
did help. I have been wrestling over this question all my life be- 
cause we certainly want to have the very best attracted and kept 
in the teaching profession. It's very, very important that we attract 
them and keep them there. In the city of Flint very often, if you 
are a great science teacher, AC Spark Plug will steal you away 
from the school system. 

AC has somewhat of a pay scale too. We all have that. To think 
that is unique only for education— it's somewhat true in my own 
office. I have people who have been there so long and they move 
up. It's not just unique to school systems. I think that if we could 
maybe get some combination of something objective, plus some 
reward, some combination thereof. 

I have another point also. On tenure, Dr. Nystrand mentioned 
that a teacher must be performing very poorly before you can take 
them before the tenure board and get them ousted. I watch the 
tenure board in Michigan too, and I think that if you really pre- 
pare a case you can do it. I've seen superintendents who have great 
records of getting rid of teachers who are not qualified. 

You can t just say "Hey, this person can't teach/' you've got to 
document that. It takes a little more work to document it, but 
tenure need not protect the incompetent. I've seen districts— you've 
seen that in Michigan— some districts have great records. 

They can go in there and they know how to document the facts, 
because they must present it before a body. I guess I'm just saying 
this because I've been wrestling with it. I started teaching in 1954 
and I recognize some defects in that grid system; how many years, 
how much education, and boom, this number of dollars. There are 
some defects in that, and yet I recognize that there can be sweet- 
heart arrangements too, otherwise. 

I think some combination of some objective and valuative meth- 
ods might be the answer for that. I just wanted to get that on the 
record. Thank you. 

Mr. Anderson. If I may? I agree that there needs to be this com- 
bination, and I would love, personally, to see some kind of stand- 
ardization, a base if you will, coupled with merit for exemplary and 
outstanding performance and use that as the motivational device. 

I also agree that you can dismiss teachers eventually or have 
some penalty imposed through the tenure process, but I would 
submit though that all too many are not brought to that process 
because of the very difficult and very expensive undertaking that it 
happens to be. 

We have to give due process. I believe that right now, on the 
books at the Federal and most State levels are statutes that guar- 
antee due process to individuals in terms of losing their jobs. I 
think tenure is just a little too strict and a little too narrowly con- 
fined in terms of managing the profession. 
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Mr. Kildee. I can recall when I was teaching and look back, and 
I'm wrestling with this too. I'm sure both of us could probably sit 
down and arrive at something that would work better than the 
present system. During your first 2 years in Michigan, you are not 
on tenure. You may be put on tenure—Gary, is that still the case 
there? Whatever the case is, things change. 

The first few years you are not on tenure, then you can be put 
on tenure. I think the board has an option for another year some- 
times. I'm close to the numbers anyway. So you have a chance to 
evaluate, and without cause, you know, have a teacher lea ye. I 
would like to add this too—there are some very subjective bias 
things that can get a teacher bounced out too. 

I can recall I was called in by a friendly administrator, a friend, 
a good friend said "Dale, your chances of getting tenure will be 
greatly enhanced if you drop your membership in the NAACP and 
the American Federation of Teachers." They were being friendly. 
There are sometimes little things they can dig you at too. 

Mr. Miskel. Mr. Kildee, I think one of the things we have to rec- 
ognize about tenure is, in fact, while we want to describe it as 
being a job preservation system, in fact, it's intent is to preserve 
academic freedom where teachers, in fact, can engage their stu- 
dents in serious intellectual endeavors with some freedom of not 
being sanctioned for that type of thing. 

I think it is far too easy to lapse into rather negative rhetoric 
about tenure, when in fact it does serve some very positive aspects. 
I would like to have that on the record as well. 

Mr. Nystrand. If I could footnote that for just a second. Tenure 
is clearly an important issue, but for the last several minutes I 
think we have been talking about the marginal 2 or 3 percent of 
the people in the profession. I think the burden of the testimony 
today has been to focus on everybody else. 

The comments that we all made in common today is that we are 
talking about changing the profession in ways that those people we 
want to continue to work in our schools will work more effectively 
together, that teaching will become much more of a collaborative 
activity in which those who are really good help those who are not 
so good become better. 

If we can move our schools in that direction, I would like to 
think that the issues of dealing with people at the margin will 
become much less of a public concern than they currently are. 
Thanks. 

Mr. Kildee. I think that's a very good summary of the situation. 
You summed it up very well. Thank you. 
Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Mr. Kildee. 
Mr. Goodling, did you have a comment? 

Mr. Goodling. I just wanted to say that I didn't think the New 
Jersey State legislature showed much courage. There are not many 
of us as administrators— I'll be watching carefully to see how much 
courage they have when it comes to teachers, although Al Shanker 
gives them a leg up in some areas because I think he has already 
called for the very same thing that they are voting about or on. I 
was trying to find some way to not put that at the end of the sen- 
tence, but— strike that. 

[Laughter.] 
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Mr. Roemer. Dr. Nystrand, I would also like to follow up on Con- 
gressman Andrews question, when he asked you about how we 
measure effectiveness on the part of teachers. You said we look at 
the effectiveness of schools and the performance of students. How 
do we measure that? How do we look at the effectiveness of stu- 
dents? 

Do we have some type of locally-devised assessment of skills 
rather than a national test? What would you say is the next step 
then in reference to your answer to the Congressman's question? 

Mr. Nystrand. Thank you. Our State is in the process of devel- 
oping a set of new comprehensive set of assessments, only a part of 
which will be standardized tests as we have traditionally known 
them. The current buzzword is "authentic assessment." It involves 
things such as collecting portfolios of student work, of sampling 
student performance that calls for the application of knowledge 
rather than the rote regurgitation of that knowledge. 

We are at the early stages of doing that. At this point, we have a 
blueprint and very good intentions. Ask us again in a couple or 3 
years how we're doing with it. Those of us who are in the State, 
however, are optimistic that it will help us with lots of things. 

Mr. Roemer. I hope you share that information with the commit- 
tee when you do devise it. We would be very anxious to work with 
you on that blueprint. Hopefully, it will be more expeditious than 3 
years. 

Mr. Miskel. Mr. Roemer, just to try to put in another plug in a 
sense. I think what we are talking about here are some very com- 
plicated issues of which, in some cases, we know have limited 
knowledge; the area of assessment. We have looked at it probably 
far too narrowly in terms of standardized test scores. 

We may be exacerbating this in the current policy environment. 
I think that we have to invest in research and development in the 
area of assessment both of personnel of schools and other indica- 
tors. If we are going to do this effectively where we can reach the 
expectations of policy makers such as yourself, such aa parents, 
and other interested parties, then we have to have ways or under- 
standing and going about it. 

I think that we need a critical investment in knowledge produc- 
tion and how you can apply those in local settings. 

Mr. Roemer. Dr. Miskel, following up on that, you testified about 
business partnerships as well in the schools. What can businesses 
do to enhance this partnership, especially as it relates to coopera- 
tive research and development? 

Mr. Miskel. Yes, as I talked about the business partnerships, I 
talked about it in a little different fashion. In one sense, when you 
look at what people think about education, if you look at the local 
level, if you ask a parent "How is your school doing? 0 many times 
they say it's doing very well. Well, how is the one across town 
doing, and it's not doing so well. 

What we need in the business community, I think, is creating a 
policy environment that gets out the word that, in fact, we do have 
problems in education in this country, both in the elementary, sec- 
ondary, and in higher education, ana business can create the envi- 
ronment of "2tting high expectations for education, of letting 
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people know how they should measure and what they should 
expect of education. 

I think, in one sense, a primary way that business can help is in 
setting the environment, the tone. As well as, in specific kinds of 
programs like COMPAQ'S helping with personnel and so forth, I 
think a critical point here is that they've got to help create the en- 
vironment that education needs to change, and here are some ideas 
for it. 

Mr. Roemer. Dr. Garibaldi, I know you didn't testify on this, but 
are you familiar enough with, and would you feel comfortable with 
answering a question about the National Mini-Corps Program? 

He testified about this National Mini-Corps program for migrant 
students. In talking with staff on the Education and Labor Commit- 
tee, we questioned why the program should be limited to specific 
students. Why not expand it to a host of other students across the 
national spectrum? Can you comment on that, or give us your 
counsel or advice or insight? 

Mr. Garibaldi. Well, listening to all of the things that he said, it 
sounds very much like programs that we have at our own universi- 
ty to prepare students for science and mathematics; programs that 
we start as early as the junior high school ; >ars with and take it 
all the way through, during the summer months, through college 
entrance. 

Programs that begin early where students are advised, receive 
the proper guidance during the school year as well as during the 
summer months, tend to be very, very successful. Though I didn't 
dwell on it a lot in some of the comments that I made in response 
to one question, Future Teachers' clubs, for example, are things 
that really should be brought back in full force in our Nation's 
schools. 

We talk a lot about the need for teachers in this country, but yet 
it is the most difficult thing in the world to get some of our teach- 
ers to encourage their own pupils to become teachers. Future 
Teachers' clubs provide that model at the home school, where stu- 
dents take a look at what their teacher does and how responsible 
an individual that person is, as well as what impact he or she may 
have on their future career goal. 

I see many of the things that he talked about in the migrant pro- 
gram as being applicable to a number of other programs that are 
currently being used around the country, and can be very, very 
successful. 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you. With that I would like to thank the 
expert testimony and insight from the panel this morning and 
would again like to apologize for Chairman Ford having to go to 
the caucus. He said to extend his apology to each and every one of 
you on the way out the door. Thank you very much gentlemen. 
[Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to testify on the 
need to authorize federal matching funds for the research and development program of the National Board 
for Professional Teaching Standards (NBPTS). 1 am here today to ask that you include such an 
authorization in the legislation you are drafting to reauthorize federal higher education programs. 

As you full well know, we came within inches of the goal line in the 101st Congress in seeing 
legislation enacted to provide authorization of federal matching funds for the National Board's important 
research and development activities. The Senate passed such legislation once, and the House passed such 
legislation twice, but, the same legislation never passed both houses. Once again, bills have been introduced 
in the 102nd Congress in both the House and the Senate, H.R. 2697 and S. 457 respectively. This legislation 
provides a commitment of up to $25 million in federal matching funds for the research and development 
work of the NBPTS. 

Meanwhile, the Board has been anything but idle. Wc have raised over $13 million from 
corporations and foundations - most of which may go to match the federal funds wc arc requesting. In 
addition, we have raised $5 million from Carnegie Corporation of New York to support the Board's 
operations. And, wc have reached agreement with the Department of Education on ihc erant award of $4.88 
million to the Board provided in the FY 1991 Appropriations Act for the Labor, Health and Human 
Services, and Education Departments. Those funds arc now available to us following the same important 
terms and conditions stipulated in H.R. 2697, the authorizing legislation now pending before the 
Subcommittee. 

Wc have developed a preliminary research and development plan which calls for the development of 
standards and assessments in over two do/cn fields. Each or these will lead to a certificate, and each will 
take about three years to develop. We intend to have the first certificates ready by the end of 1993. This 
plan calls for an investment of $50 million dollars for the research and development necessary to set the 
standards in each certification field and ic build high quality assessment processes that command the trust, 
confidence and respect of teachers and the public, and, 1 might add, of the Congress. Once the research and 
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development work is complete and the system is launched, the National Board will become self-supporting 
from the fees teachers wil! pay to stand for certification. 

Thus far, we have established five standards committees. Each standards committee is charged with 
the development of high and rigorous standards for a specific certificate (e.g., one committee It now drafting 
standards for mathematics teachers who work with 14-18 year olds) and is composed of outstanding teachers 
and scholars from »'ound the country in that field. We have already "competed/ under the terms and 
conditions of the legislation before the Congress, five contract awards: two which will lead directly to 
certificates (for teachers of middle school age children in the fields of English and 'generalise) and three 
which look at cross-cutting technical and substantive issues which will apply to all the certificates developed 

While we will proceed to develop the standards and assessment methodologies as rapidly as funding 
will allow, it is clear to us that if our nation's 2.7 million teaching force is : j realize the benefit! of National 
Board Certification this dfiSfldg, it cannot become a reality without the support of the Federal government 
and the leveraging of private funds which federal matching funds will occasion. The legislation before the 
Congress calls for a commitment of up to $25 million in federal matching funds over a four year period 

The MiSSim of the Board 

The mission of the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards is to improve student 
learning in American's schools. Our ventral goals include: setting high and rigorous standards for what 
experienced teachers should know and be able to do; developing credible assessments to determine whether 
a teacher meets those standards; and awarding National Board Certificates to those who do. 

National Board Certification will be voluntary. It is designed for experienced, not beginning, 
teachers. It is designed to complement, not replace, current state licensing procedures. By the end of the 
decade we anticipate tens of thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, of school teachers will have applied 
for and achieved such status. 

It is our expectation that the work of the Board will focus attention on the professional judgement 
and decision-making that is at the heart of leaching. It will give this nation's best teachers a new and potent 
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reason to stay in the classroom; at the same time, it will attract more highly qualified candidate* into the 
profession, particularly minority applicants. National Board Certification will also be supportive of teacher 
education and continuing professional development programs that can foster first-rate teaching. For these 
reasons, National Board Certification will change significantly the way teachers teach and students leant 

Assessing Excellence in Teaching 

The National Board must develop and implement a comprehensive assessment system that fairly and 
accurately identifies elementary and secondary school teachers who meet the Board's high and rigorous 
standards. The assessment procedures must be professionally acceptable, publicly credible, legally defensible, 
administratively feasible and economically affordable. Furthermore, the assessments must go beyond paper 
and pencil testing. Procedures must be developed to determine not only what teachers know, but also 
evaluate what they are able to do. Can they translate complex material into language students understand? 
Can they exercise sound and principled professional judgement in the face of uncertainty, and can they act 
effectively on such judgements? Assessments that can recognize the complexity of teaching and reflect the 
diversity and pluralism of American education must reflect the fact thai there is often more than one 
appropriate approach to convey a particular idea, concept or theory to students, and also accommodate the 
prospect that as the number and mix of students varies so too might a teacher's practice. 

The assessment methodologies and technologies that the Board needs can not readily be taken off- 
the-shelf. Consequently, the Board will be breaking new ground. It is exploring the use of interactive videos, 
in-depth interviews, portfolios that arc defended orally, simulations and on-site classroom cfcservations along 
with other state-of-the-art ideas. 

The Board is committed to attracting minorities to the profession and seeing current minority 
teachers stand for Board-certification. It will work to ensure that such teachers are well informed about the 
Board's expectations and processes, about how best to prepare for certification and about the steps the 
Board has taken and will continue to take to detect and eliminate examination bias and adverse impact. This 
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will include establishing dote working relationships with historically Black colleges and unrversitie* and other 
institutions that enroll Urge numbers of minority students. A central objective here is to ensure (hat no 
teacher declines to seek Board-certification out of a concern that the assessment process is unfair. 

The Board will not be conducting its research and development activities in-housc. Rather, k will 
direct such funds to teams of scholars and teachers following a process of public notice, open competition 
and merit review. Not one dollar of federal funds will be set aside for any specific university or other 
research institution. The Board will consult with the Fund for Improvement and Reform of .Schools and 
Teaching Advisory Board (FIRST Board) on the design and execution of its overall research and 
development strategy. 

The Need for Fedenl In^op^nt 

In cder to achieve its goal of offr ring National Board Certification to all elementary and secondary 
schvx>! teachers, the Board must launch a massive research and development effort designed to accomplish in 
just a few years what it has taken other professions more than 50 years to do. Unlike many professions that 
offer a single certificate, the Board will be designing a system from scratch that offers over two dozen 
certificates, dramatically multiplying the weight of the task at hand. While the overall plan is dependent on 
the Board drawing support from many quarters, timely federal participation is vital if today's students, who 
are in need of dramatically improved schooling, are to benefit from National Board Certification. 

The federal government is currently spending $14.5 billion annually on elementary and secondary 
education and this amount is likely to grow. The return on this investment is, first and foremost, dependent 
on the caliber of the teachers on the front lines of education. Federal support for the Board then, in the 
form of a modest one-time injection of funds, should pay dividends for many years to come. 

Support for the research and development activities of the National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards represents a singular opportunity for the Congress to exercise leadership to transform teaching 
into a true profession. In so doing the Congress will not just be encouraging another small change at the 
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mar gin, but contributing to the creation of a new institution that will terve as a catalyit for the kind of 
systemic education improvement the country desperately needs. 

CoadysjoQ 

With these benefits in mind, we urge the Subcommittee to include H.R. 2697, the National Board 
for Professional Teaching Standards Act of 1991, in its legislation to reauthorize federal higher e du cation 
programs. We look forward to working with the Subcommittee as you fashion a funding bill that responds to 
the urgent needs of America's students, 
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Gloria Chtrnay, Executive Director 



The Honorable William D. Ford 

Chairman, Subcommittee on ftatsecondary Education 

2451 Ray bum Houae Office Building 

Ws*hington, DC 20615 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

RE: R—uthcfiiatkn of the jfigher Education Act, Title V 

The Assertion of Teacher Educatort (ATE) aubmita the following statement for the 
record. It contain* comment* and recciunendationa on the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act, particularly in reference to Title V. The ATE represent* over 
4000 educators employed in over 650 college* and univeraitie*, more than 500 achool 
district*, and the majority of state department* of education. The fundamental 
purpose of ATE is to improve teacher preparation thu* improving the quality of 
teaching and learning for children and youth. 

The ATE haa aerioua concern* regarding the Adminiatration 1 * propoaal for Title V. 
While some portion* of the proposal may prove to be effective, the limited resources 
supporting Title V would certninly not lead to an education revolution nor to success 
nationally in restructuring education. What it will do instead is to continue to 
fragment the preparation of teachers and to put various interest groups in 
competition with one another rather than to promote the effective use of resources to 
achieve common goal*. For more than a decade the public haa known that without 
complete restructuring of the American education system the nation is at risk in the 
global marketplace, yet little has been achieved beyond raising public awareness of 
this fact. 

Policymakers nationwide are now ready to acknowledge that lasting change will 
require sustained effort* and resources well into the 2Ut Century. However, while 
policymakers are committed to improving the quality of teaching, few are concerned 
with tho preparation. «f those ~?spc7i»:i.!e for educating ♦.e-ichert ■■ the professors of 
teacher preparation program o and the cadre of ichool -baaed clinical supervisors, for 
example. State and Federal policymakers would be short-sighted not to recognize 
the essential role of teacher educators themselves in bringing about desired changes 
in education. 

The ATE speaks to the decision makers who must possess a vision of the future, who 
must recognize the interrelatedness of all part* of the education enterprise, and who 
are willing to give up mediocrity. The ATE propose* that reauthorization legislation 
regarding Title V address the restructuring 0 f teacher education to include: 
collaborative strategies for preparing teachers and for preparing and recognizing 
qualified educators of teachers, recruitment ->f responsible persons into the 
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pro fact ion, and the tyttemaiic development of alternative route* to teacher 
certification. 

QpJihgatign 

It ia the conviction of ATE that collaborative atratefief must be employed at all 
levela and in all facet* of teacher education to effect meaningnil change* in 
educational systems. 

1. F" ruing ihouid be provided for collaborative enterprise* involving institution* of 
higher education with elementary and secondary school*. Whether identified as 
partnership schools or professions! development school*, the intent ihouid be to 
ensure collaboration among *U area* so that learning occurs within the context of 
what teachers need to know and be able to do. Teacher education ihouid be 
viewed a* an institution-wide responsibility with commitment* st the highest 
administrative level*. Characteristic* of collaborative teacher preparation 
program! ihouid include at least the interaction of liberal art* and teacher 
education faculty! the cooperation of school-based and college-based faculty, the 
blending of theory with practice! the alliance of researchers eeeking ways to 
improve teaching and learning, and the professional development of both 
experienced teachers and teacher educator*. Fund* ihouid be appropriated for 
research and evaluation regarding the effectiveness of collaborative efforts and 
for dissemination of exceptional program* and practice* a* well. 

2. Collaboration among national associations and institutions of higher education 
and between national organization* and atate education agencies ihouid be 
supported for a variety of purposes. In addition to conducting research on 
teaching and learning, attention ihouid be given to the feasibility of s national 
ayctem for evaluating and certifying educator* of teachers and of a ay*tem of 
program approval which meet* the expectation* of both state agencies and 
national accrediting bodies. 

3. Collaboration with business enterprises should be fostered! but cautiously. While 
there is some level of public spirit and concern for public welfare among 
corporations! it must be remembered that in the past decade they have 
•uccessfully advocated lower taxes for themselves and reduced public spending 
tor education. Furthermore, corporate contributions are largely tax deductible, 
thus corporations gamer tax benefits for their philanthropy meanwhile reaping 
praise for their civic mindednees and gaining dominance over educational policy. 
Despite this concern, ATE recognises the contributions which can be made by 
corporations for research and development purposes, for recognition of successful 
programs, and for supporting scholarships and fellowships. 

Recruitment 

Funding should be provided for recruiting intellectually able and morally responsible 
teachers. Presently 81% of students planning to teach are female, 92% are white, 
less than 3% can instruct in a language other than English, and only 9% prefer to 
teach in urban or multicultural settings. By contrast! 23 of the 25 largest cities 
report the majority of their student* are from minority population* and fewer than 
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10% of beginning teachers are educated In urban universities. The need for a diverse 
population of teachers is not merely to provide role models for young people, but 
more importantly, anything leas makes a negative statement about our society. 

The ATE proposes several recruiting activities: 

1. Support teacher cadet programs and organisations such as the Future Educators 
of America which provide opportunities for high school students to become 
familiar with the teaching profession. 

2. Promote the recruitment of paraprofessionals, individuals from underrepresented 
groups, and those who plan to teach in understaffed areas such as special 
education, mathematics, and science. 

3. Provide incentive programs such as scholarships, forgivable loans, and tuition 
waivers. 

4. Promote the concept of regional certification for beginning teachers to facilitate 
employment in more than one state.. 

Alternative Routes to Teacher Certification 

The ATE is committed to excellence in teacher education and condemns the use of 
emergency-certified personnel and personnel without professional training as a 
dangerous practice which should be discontinued. Such practices are akin to sending 
a medical intern to perform open heart surgery. Permitting teachers to learn to 
teach by trial and error is a disservice which can have only adverse effects on the 
academic achievements of the children and youth. However, the ATE acknowledges 
the need for teachers in some unde nerved urban and rural districts and in such 
areas as science, mathematics, and special education. In eases of extreme need, ATE 
supports the use of alternative routes to certification but does not support the 
lowering of standards. 

Regardleia of where alternative preparation programs are located for funding 
purposes, the ATE proposes guidelines that would apply to mid-career teacher 
training for non traditional students and to recent college graduates alike. In all, 23 
statements comprise the ATE recommendations. The essential elements follow: 

1. The program should include a broad spectrum of general-liberal studies that 
prepares graduates for lifelong learning and for citizenship in a democratic 
society. 

2. The screening process should include examinations of basic skills . ad subject 
matter proficiency, interviews using a validated interview guide, and ua analysis 
of an applicant's work history. 

3. Prior direct experiences with children uid youth should be required. 

4. Experienced teachers should serve as mentors, support teachers, and coaches. 
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5. Formal coursework should be limited durinf the school year to as not to ck tract 
from the teachinf experience. 

6. Professional studies should be offered in collaboration with schoola of education, 

7. Alternative certification proframs and interns should be evaluated, and 
evaluations should be part of the public record 

Thank you for considering these recommendations. The ATE haa been in existence 
for mors than 70 years and camee out its work through mors than two do ten 
oommitteee and commissions and by 40 state and regional units. It provides 
professional development services to its me m bers through annual conferences, 
workshops, and clinics and publishes a quarterly journal and at least two major 
publications each year. Current topice are Restructuring the Education cf Teacher*, 
Education and the Family, and Alternative Certification. In 1990, the ATE 
published the landmark 900-page HANDBOOK OF RESEARCH OS TEACHER 
EDUCATION. 

If the Subcommittee wishes, s representative of the ATE will be available to diecuu 
any portion of the written commenta and recommendation!. Pleaae feel free to call 
on ua. 



Sincerely, 
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COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 




PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION: IMPERATIVE FOR HIGH PERFORMING SCHOOLS 



HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee I appreciate tms opportunity to testify oo 
behalf of the Council of Chief State School Officers la tupponof aooopraheailveprotram 
to strengthen in-servke training Cor teachers and edariateaton, eahaoce teacher 
recruitment and retention, and promote diversity in the teaching force, We urp three 
thing* l)Ose^p^atnlmaeaa»wltnma*m 

schools ay Inehtdftag a enhoteetiel teacher traJnlegeeeaeweent ia a netienel eeeeacteo geels 
hill thlayean a) He program he eased ea the teacher training tahiarhei and aanaianati 
to HQs V of the Higher Eiacatttn Act titilaii la HJL 9933 which had hlparttaaa 
rapport and pentad the Heeee at the end ef the 191st Canajesm and S) Any adthicaal 
changes la Tttlet IV or V ef the iflgher Education Act made daring the reaatherlaatftoa 
ptoceaa he toastftoat with the prefciehaal itvelopment prortsionj ef tab pnala MB. 

Staff development it essential to improve teaching and learning in our nasfon't dsssrooms 
Restructuring of business, beahh serviced and the military hat occurred only where 
personnel have been trained extensively and continuously to change the way they work. 
Restructuring requires personnel to work 'smarter 1 '. One cannot work smart with yesterday 1 : 
or last year's methods or equipment Workers mutt keep current and that reqi ires 
substantial continuing investment in their training. Such an investment must be made in 
education. 

The strategy for education reform to achieve national education goak must put highest value 
oo staff development, both pre-eervice and on-the-job. Teacher training was at the heart 
of the National Delsnse Education Act in 195& The Etoerttuy andSecooo^EoXtcsikw 
Act of IMS e mph as is e d protest inn tl development to compl emen t and support the direct 
service programs like TOe I Cotnpensatory BducatiotL Teacher training cominuet to be a 
vita! direction of federal oroe/amming in statutes such as Chapter 2, the Dwigbt D. 
Eisenhower program rormatham^ However, 
the current programs are too fragmented and fundt too far below the need, to change 
education practice rytUmksDy. 

Federal actions are also needed to help increase the numbers of minorities qualified for and 
serving in elementary and secondary teaching, at stated in the 1989 recommendations for 
federal action by the Federal Education Organisation Lenders (FBOL) Task Force on 
Minority Teachers (attached). Actions must address the decline in the numbers and 
proportion of minority teachers during a time when the proportion of minority students, 
especially those at risk, is steadily increasing. 

As the Council has stated before the Elemen t a r y and Secondary Edu cat ion Subcommittee, 
the Congress sod the President havt s unique opportunity to cast s new direction for fedtnl 
programs by acting on a comprehensive national education goals act with a major staff 
development and recruitment component The components of a nations! goals act, inducing 
staff development, are in many respects already available to Congress. The task is to craft 
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them into a single strategy. To assist in thii process and elaborate on our statement, I 
submit with my testimony a legislative desiin for America 21 (attached). 

Last year you and other members the foil Committee worked very bard in a strong bi- 
partisan fashion to develop a national education goals bill, MR. 5932, the Excellence and 
Equity in Education Act of 1990. In October it passed the House not only once but twice. 
Unfortunately, it was sniped in the Senate on procedural grounds in the very last minutes 
of th e session. 

Hie Council supports passage of last session's HJt 5992 teacher training initiatives along 
wimtfln^uistoofkeyprovujw 

and integrated framework designed to achieve national education goals. If HJt 5932 had 
passed, you would now have in place a program of over 1350 motion dollars for teacher 
recruitment and training including $225 million for in-service professional development 
acad e mies and J70 million for a National Teacher Corps. You still have the opportunity 
to actanc* this program of professional development linked to educational RAD, sun-up 
and replication of high performance schools, and the expansion of learning technologies at 
the school and university site. 

Professional development provisions should be coordinated and connected directly with 
comprehensive state and local initiatives to reform schools. Training funds should be used 
in accordance with long range state and local education agency plans. 

The lessons of federal, state, and privately-supported efforts over the peat 25 years indicate 
piecemeal programs addressing components of the system do not result in systemic change. 
When teacher and administrator development b done through one Jurisdiction, RAD 
through another, learning technologies through yet another - theae sepaiate efforts, which 
may result In isolated positive results, do not aJd up to systemic change. When federal 
programs are administered sometimes through the states and sometimes directly from the 
Department of Education to LBAs and institutions of higher education, there is no cohesive 
or multiplier impact from the federal expenditures. 

Federal funds tor change of elementary and secondary education (6% of total expenses) 
must be linked with state edu cat io n funds and local education funds if leverage for change 
is to occur. This requires administration of federal programs through state and local 
e du ca ti o n agencies under fecWally- ap prcved plans. 

The Council supports an integrated program which includes professional development and 
is funded at SI billion, for creating high performance schools. The appropriation for 
program coaiponents should te^ 

education agencies for start up of high performance schools, teacher and school leader 
development and use of learning technologies. 

A minimum of fifty percent of the funding should be used for staff development under the 
state plan, frofeesiooal development should be joined with support for learning 
techno lo gie s so that a state plan and program and local projects would not be approvabk 
without explicit commitments to incorporate use of staff training funds in the development 
of high performance schools. 

Professional development ac ad emies should be established through consortia of LEAs and 
Bffls and funded through state education agency authority as provided for in H.R. 5932. 
SEA authority, rather than governor authority as proposed in America 2000, will assure 
maximum coordination of federal, state and local in-service programs. 

In order to foster maximum scbootode coordination and reform, the academies should be 
crafted to serve both teachers and administrators at one location as in HJL 5932 rather than 
establishing separate academies as propored by America 2000. The Council supports 
coordination with LEAD Technical Assistance Centers located in each state as provided for 
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by Hit 2495 and HJL 5932 provision. Tbe steady federal match of 75% provided for In 
Hit 5932 should be adopted rather than the declining federal investment proposed by 
America 2000 and HJL 2493. 

Prclmlom] development academies using fundi for prc«sarvico education should take place 
at a school site and be coordinated with teacher induction programs funded under National 
TeacbtT Corps provisions. 

In addition to the major program of in-service staff development described above, the 
Council supports the following initiatives in teacher recruitment and recognition: 

National Itesar Corp*. A National Teacher Corps should be established as proposed in 
HJL 5932 in order to attract highly qualified individuals to teaching and help meet the 
needs of states with teacher shortages. 

fflssaaawai Matt aid Bctsnea Tsarist Tralnfng An additional 350 million in funding for 
the Eisenhower program as authorized by Title IV of S. 2 should be provided. America 21 
would amend the Eisenhower program to require that use of funds be linked to state and 
local high performance Khool plans. 

Tttrbtr Ibccfafctiesi A 35 million teacher awards program for excellence in education as 
provided for in HJL 5932 should be established to provide the state education agency 
recognition and financial rewards to teachers in every State who meet the highest standards 
of excellence* 

Chriata MeAiHflb Teacher FeOowsaOp Program TL „ current Title V McAuliffe program 
sbouMberevajrmedaxidftixi^ 

oeeded opportunities for accornplished teachers to expand and upgrade their professional 
skills and work with other teachers and scrwd district to improve uvs^ 
development and student achievement America 21 would amend the McAuliffe program 
to require UnkagemuM of those runA 

Once again, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to present our Council's 
reoocnaendations for teacher training legislation. Attached to my statement are the 
CfeundTs statement of June 27 befto 

Subcommittee on America 2000, our legislative recommendations for teacher training 
c o mp ooents of a national goab bQL and amendments to Title V of the Higher Education 
Act Thank you. 
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* >WHillofiheM4if» *WNonhC*r«i«"Mr«i Ntt «i*<n|ion IXThJOOi.iMi • M! NUlM • M\ »C 




"ACHIEVING NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS" 
STATEMENT OP GORDON M» AMBACH, EXECUTIVE DIKBCTOIL CCSSO 

won mt sirncon cmttto on 
elementary, secondait * vocational education 
committee on educamon and labob 
smtn^m 



Mr. CBalraM Mi aoaban of tit Sabcaaualttoai tM Oa*itt aai tto Prttiioat 
toft a aato j at i pp i iiaifc/ »cmmy tocttoa tor Nil artartaj wbka to aocowtry 
tortt^taattaattoaofAaaricM*^^ IWmttftitrW 
•14 tit otoaaaato cm bt eambfaai to Foacal H g miH a waieiwoaJibiat rit^lflctatto 
i-i — — — -*A-.,i — rmmt -*tii ritioti] maan 

Ejhaatloa Act of Iftfc ami oaattaoaft of tit Etoatacary aai Stcoaiary Eiacaftoa Ad of 

. > •ftfcto atoiowMtfim m tfco fctt( 

aaritear 




ta > Racttt ti i tt aai E ajafcy to Maca ttooj Aetofim la Odotar « paaai tit Hoaat, a* 
o^oMtfealMM. U*ftaaalit*fcwua»ajMltotto 

tot my tog ariaafrt oftWttatoa. UH*9>ak*fumi,m ****** ton laplact 
m ■a l i m aial of tit —to m< Fbotral attida to aeaton tit paabf tit tdajt Utartcy 
ff*?*** ^ /'^"Ji 1 1 1 i w i lnp aia l trtoTia; t atrtt ttbooto piajraa btitt oo 
?*^ l i > ^ d ! ,<> ' tl <te >tl w » infratl i ai • jaaaadrattoa 

of ut of ebotoa to tit pabttc a*ootot Mi ottow aetMttot itt^ to pi^ tit Ftdtral 



coapoaiai tor Iw i l iwiiih n mHomI potto. It to • tiaaa tot act <U4 a* put ton yaar 
to taabto tat aattoa la tapl a tat tat propria rataor Uua roeraffla* tat toajtfetto*. 

Nattoa^acthttyac^tocviMM|WDtTW 
nt atw GoaacU m Staaiai* aai loattog bajui to wort Jut Ma**?, iw actMt> 

22£?.?i! IJ,l,i| *? *** ****** W«t tat potto ta^rtporti^tt torn, b-4 
Ftioral actios la aattat atatot aai toealtttot to aetaaUy acatovo tin foab to at proaad ttra, 

_ t taat Nt-oaatr» wt am ban tram* tat Cat* mi tt takt tat aatloatl potli 

bill ai a aattar of Brat laportaact la im. Caarats ton Mayoi autoa ptadtaf roctipt 
of AiaJatotracaa p mpoaato. Yoa torn tbta, aai I up tat Coayat, at rapidly u 
poMiMo. taka tato mm aajor opportuhy yo«wWamlaloaiaail*t2to*ctoa 
lapnaaaal of obaaaatiuy ami acoaduy ttfocattoa wHfc a coaprtitairrt aai coatrtat 
tatto«al otacataa potto act 



Tto r ta pm lt of ma m act at ; la aaay ratpocti airtaiy aralltbto to yoa. Tat 
tukUMcrat tlMtottatiaatoitmttT. Ta aatot la tkU proem wt luvt rteoai»e»<M 
a tojtolatht ittaja toe Aatrka 2L It ttarto wttk t*y pftvUtoat of HJL 5932 aai SJt, 
St r aa pt aaa ta t liacattoa tor AaaricM Faallkt Act, carraaOy ropottai oat of tat Staatt 
Ctaualtajt oa Labor ami Haaua tomiw aai baiaf oaaiMtrai togatatr wUa tat 
artpttatotf Aatrka 2too. fa tat oatltoa aai taaaary attadai tt ayitatoaoal»wtaavt 
umaartoti tat autjor topki of tat act tad, by rtartact tt ctrulo aUto btton Um H»*m 
of R i p t aoaa taH t M aai tat Somatt, rocowaoaiti a way ta waJcb tat boat o toatat i oftata 
amral atlto aay at irawa tOf> \atr la a Ftitral tUattgjF tor ta ppartiaf tat cktapt aMdtd 
to acaJtvt vi coaptou rytttri t f aijb ptrtoraaact icaooto tor tato coaatry. ^ 
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Oar ffi»iial tartt in r aa ^ iaia t i alraajy n*mi aad ip pw i i by tbt 
SOcMMlmt aai At Htm lailattdwoflta thatita thtMrfaataraUahlitMi 
■imh^ Rater, I wmU ttfci fta tocat aa tha cvN ftiidia if btw Mini prtpuu 
art tinctad la achlna paab 2, 3, aad 4 TRa kiaU0Mimf$ ptapaa, Mwrica 2— » 
adraacat baporlaat r ia c i fi i aai p wn ia j tmrt Hit i l j uU i^ bat tha p wpat a l to aot 
tmjk m tad k duply flami to ctrtala wapa. I applaai tbt Adaialitratiaa tor tbt 
pwpn al aad aapp* iaji to which On nmaaitJirim af Aawrtc a MM eu h 
laearparatod tola a hraaiir (ran* tor «haap thra^fr Aatrka 2L 

"it JatTthtim^^ cagyairjtt^ 2iaad tha 

wt bak at tbt wim i ii if thto prtpattl , hup la lad that tbt ratiwaaadattaai btri 
4a mi taaaajaaa tha twtln Mail aft* MM la actoftm paali 2» 3, aai 4. Aa 
raooptoai la ha* MLR, Ml aai U, paletot aftha Mail ramnaMtiMniH 
Qynr l art p waliii unfcat, aw ait thi bridal l a w a rt iaa af thi 
Ftdtral praparttaa if tappiit tor chttdrta with haadfeapptag caadWaaa art awlp aad 
prattda tor cqpaaatoa af tptdRt aOMa la tfiaagha Itaral^taBathwaudksaMicfcaea 

tbtady aHari a ai la Fadinl ftw* TVm ait Mil la tchkritt a *w» padaariaa 

rata aad hlfh partonaaaaa la ifhliwiat la atttral tablet* todadtof wilhiadtci aad 
id i act. Tbtrt It aa t ddRl i a al and tor a aujtr Ftdiral UMatHa aad ca— Rawat af 
rm a fc w tocaaad m awn aaaprtiiaiht mU a Utit ag tr q*mk rhitfi Wt 
nrowd Ihto aadw TRk ML 

Apttam aa aattaaal tdacatloa poate bu mat with gnat ipaadaadwRhthaaiaM 
of aaad tor aattoaat caaatawt oa acdaa ta achlw a teat Apitift aa Urattjtoi tor 
bapkawalatlaa, aad, partfcmlarly, tha tptdfle Ftdtral rait la tdacttoa, baa bna »ach 
■ art dlfflcaR. Ta ichkfi aadaaal QQtli rwjakaa that U» major typta af Ftdtral 
lattrfwatfoa ■■ tayytrt tor itadtat aootti aa4 tfaal aypartaaky) aap|Mrt tor rcmrcb, 
Jm li f w t aai i ia n aa nll ia af la aa a t in pr tg r tait t lappart tf ataff iml ipa n a u aai 
•appart tor ait Hrl a li aai liaralat t t cl i wl t^ta » art att< la tbt ftrihn tataat llwatw 
FtdtraliflbrfattbtNat trtaai catNlittti wtaf f)tiiral^fta<a< actlrlrlaa caaaacltd 
dlmOy with itala aai lacal taWalhaa ta ratona tehatlt. TU faa* aiut ba aiad U 
aceardaaaa irttb eaa^rabta^fa, laag raap Matt aai lacal plaai. 

If Mtral profnuaj an ta bt a drtrtaf torn tor larp tealt tdaeatloa tytttai 
cbaagt toar caaatpU wbkb bava btta wtU ttubUibtd Im rtMractarlagofbaalaaii,aiUUafy 
aad otbtr ttrvkaa, aiait ba apptttt 



1. Tbtrt nut bt a tboraagb tetga of ttxaUfMi by tbott ratpoasiblt tor 
tdacatloa partorauM wblcb latt^ata actlaai ta aava Atp-by-ttty Croa tbt 
prattat ta dadrti bifb ptrtomaaca icbpoU» Wt dttlyiivarfcauMt ba done 
by tbt tatboritkt wbo caatrol tbt rttoaitai af tbi adacatiaa rjntnu wUk 
astUtaacaoftbtbtat opart advka available Tbt paita af qratf cbaapt - 
RAD, naff dtvalapaNMt» ttebatlo^cal fbiifi, faapliaMatatloa aad 
aitattaw al - aiait ba altptd tbrotfb aa faUtpattd cbaap ttnttgy. 

Tbt kttoai tf Ptdaral» Stall, aad privattr/ la pp orlid tflbrta avtr tbt pan 
25 yaan ladkata ptocttal prapaaa addrttrlag wpaatatt af tbt r/itf 
da aot rataR la ryitmk cbaap. Wbia RAO la dtat tbroagb aat 
jarladfctlaa, itaffdafaltpaMat tbraa^ aaattr, haralaittcbaotttlti tbraagb 
ytt aaotbtr - tbtta MparaH tflbru, wbkb may rttak la laalatad poahlvt 
rttalu, da att add ap ta ryitaaric ebaap» Wbia Padml proyaau art 
adadalRtrad ttntrJan tbraa|b tbt itattt aad ttaMttatt diracOy from tbt 
DtpartaMat of Edacattoa ta LEAi, tbtrt It aa cabtirva tr naRlpUir hapact 
Iraai tbt Fadtral axpiadltam. 

Ftdtral faadt tor cbaapi af ttaaatary aad tteaadary adacatiaa (d%aflatal 
aptam) mmt ba Uakad wttb ttata adacatiaa toada aad lacal adacatloa 
Audi If Imrap tor cbaap U ta occar. This rtqalnt adadalitratlea of 
Ftdtral profrtau tbronb Stilt aad local tdacatloa mac In aadtr Fedaraily 
approved plaai. 
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Proprtt it tapptrt tiacattoa natawh mi liwlpfi* aai It wtoHhfc 
i^ptkwwiMi a« Mt to ra ttopii to* t mmm 

**** 4 ^ l i >T >d ^ ^ P >i> ]> * *** *** idk0tb b * 

Wt couni tto AMrita Mil prapaai tor toihrni ctamaalfr mi 
bajtatoi toai» fWailat of oitcattoa MP, AmM * profit MO tor 

twa ta tr at M t pjpt la tto Aiariaittraitoa't program flrat, thb prtratar/ 
wp po m i MP praayaat to m MmOf mmmM with At lattHattoM that 
nptraaj irhttli, kmi litrtllia ajwdtl (SEAt) t*i total oiacaMM tajariii 
(UAi). Smi Un Art b Ml MiM with tooawt la r«toraU? 
toW mD or with On aiariahtrattoa yiMnfawt Morally toaiti 
lift 

Wt cunt oaaprahoai wl^ tto Aiariatotrattoa baaJu totar/ m ■ prhatar/ 
fhaiti Mi niipi oflbrt of rattarth a* tto caajtrptoca of to italji tor 
chaagi In tto Ml topartaal ftatttoa ifpHMMl - tihcttlMi Privet 
oattrprtot awjr aotp> bat II It Ml toaai tt export oiacattoa MP atoali to 
■itlpti tt tto prtrttt ttctor aty ■ort ttoa tto aattoa waali tatlgt MP 
tor toakh, tottritjr, traasportattoip or ottor tmrtett it prtratt aattrprttt, 
Farttorajort, IIP tor tia cattoa tot toag bota ttmrticrti t ajajac Itactfta 
of tto Ftitnl w m nm m L Km tto AtalatotraOM gboa ap oa tto 
Dtpartaaaaft capacity tt prarlit fMitirthlp la tiacattoa RAD? 

Wt wt l cit prhaltr/ Haiti **P» tot If It It iMMdti tt toip ctoap a 
largt aai ccjaptoa pabtk oattrprtat, It atatt to Hakti tttrtctr/ with that 
pahtie oattrprtot. Wttrfttto Ctaptti tt Mtahltoh *NUm DPI a tjajar 
MP tajtkatt, with cttattrptrti toc t rp iralt i la tto itatat, whkh tot tto 
aUattoa of MP m etopntoMfit tctotl ctoap aai warto at rati r/ttaaak 
tuttiai lata) araMtatt aai tatattoaa. Frttttt caali ItotttM tt thto latttratt 
tor oiacajfe* UD stoali to tacaanpi aai lactrporaiti la a total 
aroraatfltolutlratetotoaothBjrtTa^ ItOnd, 
nrtvatt oMtrttotlaM itoali to eAsiidirti aa ffteaativa ta aamMi Foltral 
fica*|torK^throagh a aiaUaiag program Each priva* ioOar shoali 
gwrtli m aialHaatl ■atchai Ftitcal iottar tor MP. nit woali ioabto 
tto aftott of prhtat oflbrt oatUtoaoi la Aajarfct 2001 aad ctaM load tt 
•apport m tto trior of $40* «Utlaa. Wf Baktaf tto taatiratt profnua 
dlrtcHjr la ttatt aai local MP, a ■aJtfattar oftod to itlafttorattaich aad 
attag k la ehaagi tctotl practice It ttttlati. 

Tto aattortaatfea of tto atw rtttarch aai iawtopaaMl lattltata witkla tto 
UaHti Btattt Dtpartiat tf Eiafattea tai a ttptraH aattortoattoa tor tto 
tppraprtatlM aaaM to tadaM la Part A of TWt IIL 

Wt aati tt to rmlaiti of tto tgrilait af rotonalag Aawrfcta aiacatlaa, 

chaagi om ay oaa, tot ttoy caaaat to fttomii aalttt total aai ttatt 
r/ftoaM atPtvtit tto h a ii nh lp, atttotaaca aai t ap pt rt tor r ato t m Ttotattrt 
r/ttoai caaMl to rttonati aatott ttort It a atr a ct arti pattora tt caaPtct 
MP with atari ap ajaaty tor itnaatiratlM tctotit aai, ttoa. eatjtci tto 
rttaltt tf iaaatattrattoa tctooto with att t tto r u toato Ttortaiatt toapUa 
tor aflactha ■alripltoff aflacu frwa oattf ai p itlt It aahtraal practka. Tto 
taih tuj ttatt with 500 ictooto» tot wt caaaal itart ttattbly aatott wt kaow 
tow tto atari toait ta aaltiptkatiM raptifr rtachiat t«M0 aai 10,000 aai 
ttat af ttoataadt tf tctooto la thto itcait* 

Wt toUtn It to teptratha ta coacaatralt Moral toit ta a a chaapt a 
•trattfj whkh Uakt tto Ftitral tflbrt with ttatt mi total ptoas tor cka^pi 
to Ugh ptribrauaca. Em If all tto Paitral tdacattoa praajaau wtrt 
aUgati la Mth ta tflbrt, tto total Moral tottrtgt la tto t/attai woali to 
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aioaad expert** of npcaeta. FcdtraJ tt^wklckwoafe^ added by tkle 

|ii up w wn ctatirr iltk nltr ft fin* fcadc tad — rt 1 * la — §- 

•tan and local fkntlag fer ckanja, 

Wt Mil tlta taka aott tkat fecal tckaol dbtrfete sad rtatat Im CBMtht 
prograju e*d ptojcctt fer rtJbtn, Tin Federal Ait nan kavt findkUtty 
to aaitait tad ctroagtkca tkoct roferna aad, tnm afl, wot nunc* 
co t ee l rt ant tyttcnic rtfernt rtlbtr tfcaa a totnr tpBaltrlag of oacrghi 



TVcnmpian^,fcrcrn<iagMtiinKnfnMr» e rk tt l i H aa tfn an ai to TOt 
III, Parti B, C, ant D. Tni appropriate fee tktat progjan* woald bt a 
rinjn Urn torn rift faadt anttakfe la tin nana ant lacal adacattoa 
tgrnltf firtkt tf-rr parpoott Mtohmana in eifecatiea fer prinnlml 
Jmlopnin ant lattroctioatl tcckaofetj mnt to Wjafcai wttk BtalaWy 
a>rtniattr»flaIka^rffiartfHicmtfaiiaanaU^au Iktttataplaa 
woald aped* tin nag tern ttrattgy of tin ctafetocatabUaatyttMaf klt> 
pcffermaaea tckttle actag tkt Federal ta t oarott nr rattarc* ant 
dwoltpnaar, atait ap dcnoaHrttfea pat** prontttoaal dtftfepcaaat tad 
feandag lickaclntf. 

Put B tkoald bt Uakod togttbtr wltk tkt RAD progran la Part A ao tkat a 
*tf plaa tad progran ant fecal project* woald aot bt approiable aaltu 
tacrt wan explicit connHnaaH la lacorporatt UD fladlap la taa 
dmlopncat of klfh ptftbnaaact tckool*. Sladltrlyilhurt I woald bejotoed 
wttk tnt Fedora! progran* of naff d w alt p aiaa t at tint a ttatt plaa tad 
program ant fecal project* woald aot bt apprmblt aafeti tbert were 
axplfett nnnltmati to lacorporate act of tuff tralalag Audi la the 
dmlopniai of kigk parfernaact tckooU. 

1* ttatt ap or traaafern aa estate** tckool la bt a klgbptttenaaca tckool* 
lanjfeaa ta tspaadfcar* btyoad regalar tptt arta g coat*. TO* cmtbfea 
puaaln* c*np» baUdlag coon* to* aa an? dkactfea, partkatiag acw 
*antrttdttrtn M >a tnl» rt ^ 

opnttfea nr tckool* ant tcbool dtetrtetfc Tbtrt natt bt ttart tp faadt to 
feromjt caaaga, ant tiny ntgrbaaaaMdn^aontyoaraartodoraarbtpt 
over ttforai year* fer a tckool FodtrtJ fead* fee tklt parpott tkoald bt 
allocatad to tba ttataa aa a fenaala band oa Claptor lfbadla»wkbafecat 
oa nanHag tlgk ptrthnatara tcbooto wltk priority ta torn Cbapttr 1-aUgJbfe 
etadastt. TVott faad* woald be and over tat dotadt to ottablkk aa 
Ucftannj aanbtr of kigk porfenaaaot icboolt tkroagk a propan directly 
Uakod wltk prontttoaal dtvtfepntat ant aa onpkasli oa lacacporatloa of 
fetralnj ttrkaiTrtJo* 

Federal faadt fer kigk pcrferauaca tckool* woald bt adnlalttered by state 
odacatfea tgrartn wkfek woald bt tatoaiagtd ta lacraata tkt aanbtr of kigk 
ptrJbrtaaaet tcaotto at rapidly at poulbfe, TkU coald bt doat by 
tntbUtkng tklt progran UltUUy fer a period of Oft yuan wltk (bad 
allocation) tatabUtktd fer tack of tat yonm A ttatt wkfek It ablt to 
nxtferaU In pfe t atatattoa toward co npn t t tyttna rofem coald do to aadtr 
ta ipprortd plaa ud btutUttd by odrtattd Foncal rmnU ertdiltd tgtlui 
tat ftatt 1 ! rotart tlfecartoai No ttatt coald rtcoha nort tkaa t total of lu 
tin yaar aifecattotu Tkli provlnoa woald ttlnilatt tytttta plaaalag tid 
tatbfe tktot U»tM naldag pood protean to roack tatlr goait tartkr. 

Ife) agp^tgata propjan aadtr Parte ft, C, aad D woald bt aatkornad at oat 
faUUoa dollar*, aa anoaat wkkk U la Uat wttk tkt addltfea of tka atvtral 
ptru of Anarfea 2000, Hit 5f 32 aad SJ oa wklca It b baatd. TV 
aatkorftutfea naet bt of tkat itaa to t ttart conprtnmeivaatu of etrategy 
aad fvcceee. 
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fttemtartoitebailMMatetteatta^ 

taao taaa Elate ntoMhafr Mi coatlaatat tj » ctaap ttewtytaty aatfc 
ltonnntartat rtatint ptrtaaaal to wart *m*h*. 9 it data ttttk pate to 
wort await tett ymmiMft or ton raar*a aja tt tia, pruftw or aaa i| »ia t | 
bitten bm taap camat* walct mam aatataattol caatiiatof I 

hr ' 



Tte oteap atratog to acaJtrt ta ti iaa l i tec a rt ia path wK pat tlpten 
ntoooa n a ff tetttopa n a J, tett pro aattfea ate o a t te J o t , Tuctartralatof 
waatf tte tout tfNMA. H tea taaa, ■ ~f frfm! propa—lap *■ 
TmrtoatA£U,aat*aatteH)parB4acactoaA*. Bat ftete to ttto yvpni 
m tor tela* tte aate IT oateatto* practko it to to ctaapi *ataa*alfr. 
HWW, nut IV, torfteat proaraav tor tact arvaaniet Mi oa4tt-jot 
protooatoaaJ tefttopattat to a nay attot alpt ttt naff amtopajtal prajoctt 
wtt tte otter H M f ii m i of tjataaa caaap few* atato ptoaa ate 
Itooo pc aala toat ww paaate ly tto Www ton jaar ate 
I to iy tte teariatotrattoa ate twin liaiinllp IWywta)* tela law 
m Maxtor ttt prMtefttbtock to ttt S«ttto toil Oct^or. Wtarp 
ttttt p aat h laa a tt aattertote aa Tkto III, Part C, of Aanrka 21 ate 
1 oao talf of all flu* tor Parti B» C ate D tt coatettte to naff 



Ttt drtotap tow to r rtatm tarta p bo rbn «» aaUtaiy, ate otter aanrteoa tai 

aa to»atto% r i t tt ki , ate totocoaMtaatotttoaa to tMrprtttTnter't^ 
tctooto to atealaat. Ytt, toaratap toctaotoaV* aft at ttt attipto to Moot of 
Ttey wtf atay ttert aatott atntealaa tor cteap tocarporato 
to tor att of toantop tartattopy at *&* ♦art of atarattoa 
Jaffa* atparato rattprlrtl prapaaw tortoantopttcteitopy wtU aot 
t ttt ryniai Vtt of toaraiap tictailogjoo aurM to roqahte to no of 
atari ap to* tor tlpt ptrtormtaia actoaU ate. to itaff Imlnpautt 
propria* Oar rtwafiarfitlia tor Part B reoahoo att toot ttea 10% of 
tote tor PaitaB,C ate D tor tttoparpota. TlUaautealoafalaf toctaototy 
iattpal lotto otter actrrittot. 



Ttett toar iiat a jti art m i t ria l to a krataay tor cteap to a t/ttoai of tip* 
maaaatcteoto. Wa tepo yaa apao tad, topnttr wttt atOaapaaa to ttt Statu, talld 
ttto part of tte aattoa^ptektUI arotte ttt* Wt rteiaianai atoa not otter pant of 
Udi tkto - Pan E, PtorJtUky tor tftmtttoaal r*tocmat* a^ 
f daeatto aa l OppartaaHy ate Optloat tor PmrtaU ate Stii ta ti, Wt tan tapptrtte tarttor 
ftrttoM tf nhadtOty ate m npaott HJLWIfktattoatenatoafM^ilfMfrtatoeal 
ptrtonaaaet apatanatej pg ot totoat of Ante to ttato tateattoa apwctot tor roqalrte 
toc tatoai t i rtn aa r i t ate ratetarttamt tor ttt com of ttato natoo wt» partidpata to 
ttt rofftw tf ropatoloiy bardta* 




i atoat tte ^ctotot* awataatrattoa piapaai ate otter piapetala 
i toavtap ttt ptopotato tor a%t ptrtamaaot ictttli ate Aawrfca 
aVaw oat a tatetoawatal totao of tateattoa pmaaato batteate to ttt 
IteAjaUainrattoaptapaoti a ttetoal cteagt to gwormaact 
ofPteoral laa rart ta p r o p aan ty roatepalaf totptaottUa> toy ttafci ate total odacattoa 
* » to Oofwaan. Aanrfc t IMt antjai Q^mwm «ron coat^^ ate atelalnratho 
i af aaw Aaawteaa aatottot tealpmattoa of ntrlt tctooto, 



i to Mattery ate apprafal of tte Ctapttr 2 anpraav 
Ttt prapaa al tett to w Ht ta t oat wtri of oaptoaatto a or rattoaato to to wty tact a caaapt 
«t«M ttttor acaJm tte tdacattosal ttjocthot tf tte | 



If ttert art pate m at a t tor ttt ctaapt, In tte Atelalnrattoa advaaet tatai tor 
opta iitati . Wt atp ttat ttt Aawrtoa 21 progran prtaiatti atro, ladadtop aay porta of 
Aanrtea 2P0I aa 70a aOgtt lacorporatt, tt admlalattrte ty atato ate local odacattoa 
apaarlaa ate aot by Caaoraara tor ttttt ttaaoati 
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1) Mntabtntna «T Amrka 21 pnptm woM ha Uakad, then*, uttk 
nMartttnaal local cAnadaa aatftant nr Man n* toad Ante It U 
critical w in Federal fcadlag <«* total txpauM) tor Imraglag Man aa* 
local toads* 

2) AtaiifatntflM of AMriea 21 props** «wM bt Uakad It tkt 
a dtnlalsfr adoa of ccktr Moral odacatlta pupil tadtr SEAs. sack m 
Ckapttr I, K5EA, Ckapttr 2 E3IA, vocatloaal odocotioa, Idacatloa of AD 
Haadfcapptd CkUdroa Act. tic. Tkk it critical f plalag mudatm 
tmrap frosa Mini fudi aad aaUttri*. 

3) Adaala Ut i i ll 1 1 Mi*f««< oftdactttoa r tt p tatl Ml l iy it tkt Cmnwi woald 
ssporaodo ottabttskad nato a«kttn* tor U a t a H ia nw plated wkk tttto 
eda raH taapa rt tt. 1 irmmi^iUliiHj aa tfmMkm derliloa sttMaala 
My mm It tt tabtttktd by law witHi tkat Halt, tJtktr la tkt torn of the 
power lo appal* a tint beard of odacatloa, spf^a*sttckM,trtkmtjk 
otter tptctta aotkerlty. la tkb auaatr, states km passed Geeoraort* 
la fl asa fft hi odetodoa dsdsloa s uH a e, If a state dssfan la graai peeler 
powers lo tko Cojoraor, It tkooM do so» act tks Moral pwmsstat IW 
rtlt of Ike Gertraor (a odacatloa teU bt dslorstiatdtystsjstastPedsral, 
law. 

4) Aats»^ef SIAstoadaUalstsrflsdss^ 

kmpta a dt at UeJtsd Sttitf tredlttoa oftmrtf tkat odacatloa ofckUdwa 
aai adalta It a o a p o itlrtfc state stroctares of odacatloa km bats 
tstakUsktd wfttk state bow* of odacatloa aad ciUtf sts* sckod officers 
Is li p ta d ia l of otksr toactfoat of po i nt jial la fasraatee odacatfea of 
cklldroa aai adalta traascoads parttsaa sotttks. 



At tko local iawt, tar aattoa kat I w i l i g ii a loaptsartssi approack lo 

1 f — ' * 1 — It I riTpMiat if 

iaikatHyiaackaalkofdi ml nu i l a l it l iaii spin fHai nUi if jii__ J 
local aad aiaal if pal p « nant Oaa tread la pektte pesky today It lo add 
torthsr aaapa rt saa strsetare to ItadwtMp of edecattoa tkroesjb 
j lata! tefcool or sckool tHo riaaiPi wkkk skcoatrattso dsriilsa 
I la tfat tckool level aad pmlda tor pooraasce of sclttelswftk every 
^ ekceatral win bai 



■an aot bypass stale dtHwlaatlia aid erertera 
baportaat Poskral priadplss to idecsrtsa wktro asa paitltai approacktt 
km tm csatariss of steadls* Mere) propaao km btta aad wUI 
coattmia ko nm ofltethtr/ bp aw partita. Mia aad local odmtta 
apadaai Tkai aaaa dm tiro aad q#m afpmraaaca win torn tkt aatfaa 
wall tor cwatfagatw ickooU, opttattan profcatlaaal imlopanai acadtadn, 
i aad otktr paipooota 



May I loum aaw la tkt boat of pawat aad audi opttta dtantatlmtloM> Wo 
tkat tko pmlntoB tor dtmatiratfoa propaab, if portal hwohoawal aad 
ckoloa la oacoMfl, ai la car pt r a H i la HJL JW2 of Wf, bo taeMod la (bo 
I n war fca 21 propiak IV Koaaa app c ao ad tkaaa provlaloat. Tkt 
mi Bmm l ui i nklp apaad la tkta^ aad tkg tona aa appropriate 
rtomagor daataUrtllag tko ita of ftdtral toadt tor Vkoka.' moek La 
tkt aa m way Moral toadt wan aaad la tkt dTt aad TTt lataMaaMlaaaafalltraatWo 
Mkaoto, tack aa tko Akaa Back Sckool DttMcti 



Hwot# dmaatumaa tctorta. It It p urib to lo ton tko toatttttHy aad dttlrabmty 
of farlaat tonat of ckok% ladadlaf tko paymat of pabttc toads tor tko tappovt of 
tdacaH taof ckHd raa la prhata tckooltlf tkoCbapott kt B o io t tkat It atodtd. lkrtatjk 
tack d foat tf a rtt anv It to ptt rib to to casta coait toots, If tkat la tkt tmtaattoa of tko 
Coapott or tkt AsWalttratloa. Ills a nkldt tkroas> wkkk tko Adalalttrartaa at>s>t 
cbooot to toot a comfit t^rmacod La Aawrtca 2000 wkkk dotmi prtntt sckooa tUtjtbk Ibr 
'ckolcaT (tacopt wktro tko coaits Had a CoastUotloaal bar) by ladadlaf tktai la a atw 
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Mlaltiaa of "palttc teaoaL' Aawrin 100+ itattt, T>» dtflaltioa af *atbttc tcaoaT laomM 

tii Irrnlmil n j icaool iaa r"*~ - *H " B *T ■ r"^ 

attaori*. 9 (p. 31). 

Wt opoan On coudM or a top tealt Fadaral arofra«cf€«tificaUiaxca^ 

ornftkiitp l fifi Bm nrartiaifniptirlMll. pnpit-rH rti l laaypn 1 a i w 

tor cMMaaa la aaa jama ic l iilfc Taaai a tapu al i art a* taut lit mm* tad 
wt taw ai pittm! tec tat ai *ia » la wtoclai tola tat <far»l tan* tf a itttractariat; 
pwya«wkkhK ^ *M w w arcfc «< i w ia Hr a H ia f Ha l i, «aff laalalataai 

ittnlai tiraailoalii la iattlap M§» aarttmtaft icaaah 

Mr, Qtinaaa aai awl m of tfca SaaattMtfMttj tit ikytafcctat ttpattaaHy ta 

co-it m tU ittal twaiMbfayow. Wtaaatat A aw rtat ai Art will bataallaad 

la im, aaa* «t will aita la «y wty ta aukt taat lappa* Haakjaa. 
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Amricttt 
Achieving Nation*! GoaJe for Education 
!■» 27,1*1 

Tttu i^^Mfaw n-d—i p*~*~ n^u^wwu. rf, ywb; adds goa* for 

education tad teacher quality; tad sets policies tor fec^ program related to goals 
(HJL 5932, 12). 



XMi mfr il 1 BsHdiMnl Fwktoas to m tad Improve early childhood education 
ser/icee through Head Start aad other programs (1 911). 



ia mathematics aad science-Creating High Performance Schools for tba Nation. 

f il l fl BMMMt I IT 1 DgttkspJD «i n*.a»^.w- ^^-^^ on 

America 2000 propotal by authorising piMc aad priva^ aoWtioa R A D a«oct to 
provide $400 milboei o*er three yes* program under leadership of otw Institute for 
Education Research in USDOB. 

p.- a^w^ ut* p.**™^ SAoA^ im matt to i create W 
peiforattaeescaook. Combines concapti from S. 2, Education USA (S. 1135, HJL 
1669;), aad America 2000 (HJL 246A 1 1141) to craata high performance acbool 
projeett aad build state-by-etatesy^^ ComWaad appropriations 

for Rait ft C, and D. Fundi wad uadar state plan for Fane A, ft Q and D. 

rm r TeaftaT iwl Vtirrt l«ljr nirtM 

academics (receMng a minimum of 50* of foadi uadar high perfonneace schools 

appropriate) to catabikh and sta^ 

teadwcoTpa,aapaadi«itnhflfW 

recospJtionprx*aaL (Builds on HJL 5932 of 1990, S. 329, HJL 2495, HJL 2460, 
and & 1141). 

£ylj^l^28jnjj^frttl0fitt~$upporti learning technolo0MCSMntial pert of high 
performance aehook (not less than 10* of high performance schools' appropriation) 
and expands Star Schools (1 2). 



Ead "t~»*"r *"tr p~nh«- i*nm«riior« of flcadbttlty with 

fodaral prograxnf baaed on HJL 859. 

^ P-Aiuu^ p»™» nppArtim w M «rv4 nnrinm-D^monitrttiofl projacti based 
on HJL 5932 of 199a 

1 and HJL 731. Other key provisions for youth aad adult einptoyxnent preparation, 
including youth appreaticeshipa, to be added. 

Title Y- fl nj l fc fr*fti*-Aiithflri»*rinii comprehensive lervices proaram 

of HJL 812,5.1133 and potential revisions of Drug-Free Schools. 

S, 1134. Student aid apptkationsinvllnV^^ 
included in HEA reauthorization. 

TitWi vn^Qoe fa *-a» a-^*^ ShuUnt P*rfhrm.«w» >nH Mimttnriiw the Onala-S. 2 Title 
D eatabUihing goals monitoring panel Establishes National Board for Student 
Assessment 
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AMERICA 21 
ACHIEVING THE NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS: 
A FRAMEWORK FOR LEGISLATION 

Jeaa 27, Iff 1 

The foundation for "America 21" U H.R. 5932, S. 2, and other bOls structured to 
relate Federal programs to achievement of the goals. The bill oust be comprehensive to 
address all goals aad it must provide a streamlined, coordinated use of federal resources 
targeted to program strategies for cbanfing the education system on a large scale basis. The 
bill should contain the following titles directed to achieve the national goals: 

JMk 1 EWUtim BsjUmI mayaji Bull This title should codify the six 
national goals, add two important goals for higher education and teacher quality, and link 
each goal to the federal programs key to its achievement through polky statemei ts 
committing resources to those programs. (H.R. 5932 and S. 2, Title L) 

ma |L figgj it ggajyam S. 911, the School Readiness/Head Start Entitlement 
Act, should be included as Title II. S. 911 makes Head Stan an entitlement and expands 
vital health and social services for preschool children and their parents. 

To assure that every economically disadvantaged three- and four-year-old child has 
access to early childhood education and development requires expansion of Head Start 
linked with other federal, state and local efforts. Hie objective is service for all eligible 
children, but ail eligible children do not have to be served by Head Start dollars. The 
combination of programs should meet the objective. 

Head Start dollars are allocated based on each state's proportionate share of eligible 
children. These funds should be used in a state plan which leads to service for all children 
entitled to such service. When all disadvantaged three- and four-year-old children are 
served, whether through Head Start or some combination of Head Start, Even Start, 
Chapter 1, and state and local initiatives, states should be authorixed to use additional Head 
Start allocations to upgrade the quality of services, initiate programs for parents and 
children younger than three years, and/or to extend services of a "follow through" nature to 
Head Start eligible children in the early grades of school This provision would encourage 
states and localities to expand their own initiatives for three- and four-year-old children and 
to reach the objective of full service to eligible children more rapidly with fairness in 
allocation of funds among states. States would be permitted to exercise this option by 
submission and approval of a joint plan by the state education agency and the state agency 
primarily responsible for children age 0-5 by the Secretary of HHS. 

Tttu iiL cogji i u,^ i. ^ cmaMoM an I i I i ui 

rilsllllllllriiJII ll fltllhanif 1 ** **rt fr 1 **- The goals of increasing graduation rates, 
improving student performance, and attaining world preeminence in mathematics and 
science are inseparable. Achieving these goals depends on large scale system change in 
education through an integrated program of research and development, high performance 
school demonstrations, teacher and school leader training, and use of learning technologies. 

Title m of America 21 should include these components with requirements for the 
components to be planned and used together according to state and local plans. The title 
should be structured as follows: 

Part A - R A D for High Performance Schools. Creation of a system of high 
performance schools must be based on research and development supported by both public 
and private sources. The R A D effort should be led through an R A D Institute within the 
U.S. Department of Education which administers a program to solve systemic state and local 
education problems. The Institute should be authorized at $200 million over 3 years, with 
provisions for the federal funds to be used on a match, dollar for dollar, with contributions 
from the private sector for the Institute. This would double the effect of the private funding 
and lead to support of up to $400 million for educational RAD. 
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The Institute would support R A D in rational center* tad for nates or consortia of 
sutes on high performance schools. Tk* Institute's work would be linked to state tod local 
development of high performance schools, State plant and local project* for high 
performance scboob under Part B would be required to Include explicit commitment to use 
the R ft D itudiei and findings in their project*. 

Slagk State PUa ft* Parts B,C,aaJD. Parti B, C, and D below to authorise and 
provide fundi for states to establish high performance schools, recruit and provide new 
profoslooal development opportunities for teacher* and school leaders, and use learning 
technologies are connected through the submission and approval of a single state pUn for 
allocation and use of the funds among the three activities and integration of the program 
components* 

Part • - Creating High Partemaact Schools, To start up or transform an existing 
school to be a high pcrtorroanco ichool requires an expenditure beyood operating costs for 
planning, design, building consensus on a new direction and establishment of new ways of 
operation tor schools and school districts. These funds to leverage change may be needed 
in a one year period or perhaps for several years for any school Part B provides such 
funding. 

Part B is built on key concepts contained in Model Schools of Excellence (Tide IV 
of S. 2), Education USA (HJt 1669 and S. 1135), and the AdofttUtratSon's New American 
Schools (HJt 2460 and S, 1141). The fending is targeted o>< those scboob most affected 
by poverty and low performance. Funds would be used to create high performance schools 
for children in those condition, although overall state and local plans for systemwkSe high 
performance scboob would not be limited to such schools. Funds for projects would be 
awarded on the basis of the merit and potential of local project applications. High 
performance school projects would be judged on the merit of their ktentitador. of 
measurable goals related to the national goab to be achieved through the school, the focus 
on schoofwidc Improvement based on sound R A D, use of learning technology and staff 
development, conunuvity involvement in the improvement plan, and performance-based 
evaluation with continued support based on high performance. Program specifications 



Hie total authorixation for Part B, Establishing High Performance Scboob, Part C, 
Teacher and School Leader Development and Part D, Learning Technology, should 
be $1 billion. 

Each state would receive an allocation by formula based on its allocation of Chapter 
1 funds (basic and concentration grants). 

Each state desiring to participate in the program must submit an application by the 
state education agency, including a state plan developed in consultation with a state 
advisory committee which includes educatka experts and representative! of the 
governor, the state legislature, higher education, business, and labor. 

The state plan must include a description of the allocation of funds among Parts B, 
C and D; how hign performance schools will be selected; how the state will assure 
R&D results will be implemented in high performance school project*; how 
teacher/school leader development programs funded under Part C will be connected 
to high performance school projects; the criteria related to the national education 
goals used to evaluate progress of high performance scboob and determine 
continuing funding; the connections between state and local programs for high 
performance scboob and this Act; the coordination among use of funds under this 
Act with Chapter 1 and other federal programs; and the creation of a complete state 
system of high performance schooU and the steps to be taken to build on creation 
of the first schools, equal in number at least to the number of Congressional districts 
plus two, to a steady increase toward 100% through the decade. 



follow: 
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Each state education agency in the Am year would distribute *5% of its allocation 
on a competitive bask to LEAt or consortium of LEAi baiad oo their applications. 
In the second year tad thereafter, 9091 would be to distributed. No lata than half 
of the instate allocation mutt be used for Professional Development Academies 
under Pan C, and no leas than 10% of the in-state allocation must be used for 
learning tecfanologN in high performance schools (Part D), 

The SEA must make comp etiti ve awards to at least as many high performance 
schools projects as the number of Congressional districts in the Mate phis two. 
Awards of Federal Part B funds could be made to LEAs for use only in schools 
serving Chapter 1 students. All LEAi and schools in the state would be included in 
th* long terra state syttemwidc plan for high performance schools, but Federal funds 
under this Act wou'd be targeted toward schools serving Chapter 1 students. 

In the first year of the program, foods allotted for statewide activity under the state 
education agency would be used as follows: up to 5% would be used to design the 
statewide plan for high performance schools and the strategy to achieve the plan; no 
less than ft% would be used to provide assistance to local educates agencies oo use 
of R & D findings and preparation cf local plans and eppiicattota for the programs; 
nor mote than 2% would be used to administer the programs under Parts B, C, and 
D. 

In the second and subsequent years of the program, funds allocated for statewide use 
for the state education agency would be used as follows: not less than 8% for 
technical assistance and build out of the state design for a system high performing 
schools: not more than 2% for Administration. 

Part C - Itaeher and School L ea de r Dmkpaiint. 

Prethsssoaal Deeeiassawsst Aeadesstfes In-service training is key to preparing teachers 
and administrators for changing leaning and teaching in our nation's schools. 
Professional Development Academies established through consortia of LEAs and 
IHEs should be authorised as in HJR. 5932. In order to foster marirrmm schoorwidc 
coordination and reform, the academies shc^ bo crafted to serve both te4*ters and 
administrators at one location rather than the establishment of separate academies 
as proposed by America 2000. The steady federal match of 75% provided for in 
H.R. 5932 should be adopted rather than declining federal investment proposed by 
America 2000. Other teacher programs to be established with additional targeted 
funding would include items from H.R. 2495. 

National Tsacher Corpe. A National Teacher Corps funded at $70 million would be 
established as proposed in H.R. 5932. The program should provide grants to attract 
highly qualified individuals to teaching and help meet the needs of states with 
teacher shortages. 

Elsenhower Math and Science Teacher Training. An additional $50 million in 

funding for the Eisenhower program as authorised by Title IV of S. 2 should be 
provided. The Eisenhower program would be amended to require that use of funds 
be linked to state and local high performance school plans, 

Christa MeAalif* Tsacher Fellowship Progress^ The current McAuUffe program 
should be revamped and funded at a level of $27 million as provided for in S. 329 
to create needed opportunities for accomplished teachers to expand and upgrade 
their professional skills and work with other teachers and school districts to improve 
in-service training, staff development and student achievement The McAuliffe 
program would be amended to require linkage in use of those funds to state and 
local high performance school plans. 
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o Teacher Ka cegfct eei A $5 million teacher* awards program for excellence in 
education at provided for la HJL 5932 should be cstabUshed beach state to provide 
recognition and financial rewards to teachers who meet the higbeit standards of 
excellence. 

Part D - Learning Tarhaeleajea. Learning technologies would be supported by tbe 
10% of the In-ttate allocation to high performance schools under Part B. The state plan for 
high performance schools, including use of fundi undtr Parts B, C and D would include a 
dcscriptfcM of how learning tecta 

period In those states participating in Star Schools, the pUn thould also describe how the 
prcgram will serve high performance schools. In addition, the increased authorization for 
the Star Schools program in Title IV of S, 2 should be adopted. 

Part E - tVzlMttr/ for EdacarJeaai Performance, Demonstration projects are 
needed to test the impact of combining various Federal programs and gaining relief from 
regulations. This part should incorporate tbe provisions of HJL 859, introduced by 
Congressman Goodling and based on the provisions for educational performance 
agreements contained in RR. 5932 of 199a Hit 859 should be amended to provide state 
agency sign-off on local performance agreements; provision of fends to the state education 
agencies for technical assistance; and reimbursement for tbe cost to those states participating 
in the review of regulatory burden. 

Part F ~ Educational Opportunity and Options for Parents and Students* Title VI 
Part E of HJL 5932 should be included to provide for demonstrations of state or local 
policies for open enrollment among public school programs, parent involvement programs, 
and improved methods to involve business and communities in public education. 

Applications wo id be required to assure that any project assisted will not 
discriminate based on race, religion, color, national origin, sex, handicap, or impede the 
progress of desegregation. Funding should not exceed the S30 million authorization of H.R. 
5932. 

ntu rv n^i c i*- ~t ffflUMfr *"*~f**r The national Literacy 
initiative authorized by HJL 751 and Title m of S. 2 would become Title IV of America 
21. Tbe provisions should be modified to assure tbe programs are well coordinated with 
state adult learning programs and that consortia of LEAs are eligible to operate Even Start 
projects. Additional legislation designed to strengthen preparation for and retraining for 
employment of both youth and adults should be made part of Title IV. The legislation 
should place emphasis on tbe combination of training at the school and workplace. 

TUb V. CnjJ * fiafc BnfcBtta ISftfflllfc Student performance is affected 
substantially by the quality of the school environment and the availability of comprehensive 
services supporting good health, and family social and economic strength. Impoverished 
children and youth must have coordinated education and community services. The 
provisions of H.R. 812 and S. 1133 for comprehensive services for children and youth, 
should be incorporated as Title V of America 21. The provisions should include 
demonstrations of the waiver provisions of the Administration's America 2000 flexibility 
proposal. Tbe program should be administered fay state education agencies and assure that 
LEAs are the lead local agencies. 

Provisions of the Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act would be referenced 
under this title. These are currently under consideration by the Committee. 

Tlito VI. Ce*i gj ****** to P*— -™"**T Maatittk Federal programs and 
strategies to achieve Goal 8 will be contained primarily in the Higher Education Act 
reauthorization. The reauthorization should include provision for Pell Grant; to be made 
an entitlement. The provisions of S. 1 135, the Student Aid Simplification Act to streamline 
the needs analysis for student financial aid should be adopted 
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The provision! for America's Commitment to College Edueat <q end Success for All 
Students (the ACCESS program, S. 1134) should be included in Title VI of America 21. 
This program establishes early intervention programs for 6th to 8th graders and awards 
scholarships to disadvantaged students as incentives for postaecondary study. S. 1 134 should 
be modified as follows: 



The eligible recipients for funds to establish or expand early intervention programs 
should be LEAs, not individual schools. Local education agencies are the fiscal 
agents for schools. Operating the program through LEAs can leverage district-wide 
replication and expansion of successful projects. SEAs should not administer the 
program to individual schools. 

The formula for distributing funds for early intervention programs to SEAs should 
be each state's relative share of Chapter 1. This formula best targets funds on the 
students in need of ACCESS and is a well-established means for distribution. 



Title Vlfi At-tri^ fiHMUt P***—~ u^u^ riffl|i The provisions 
of s. 2, Title II to establish a panel to monitor progress on the national goals is included 
Continuation and expansion of authority for the NAEP State-by-State Trial Assessment 
should also be included 



Major issues of establishing standards and procedures for nationwide assessment- 
both program assessment by sampling and individual examination*- must be addressed 
through Federal action, A National Board for Student Assessment as recommended by 
CCSSO (testimony, March 7, 1991) should be established to set the directions for a 
nationwide assessment system with the appropriate components of program assessment and 
an individual examinations system based on the same standards to be established through 
the Board 
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Columbia University 

IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

The University Senate 



To: House* subcommittee on Postsecondary Education 

From: jack Hidary, University Senator, Columbia University 
Coordinator, Task Force on Teaching 

Date: July 25, 1991 

Subject: Teacher Development and Training in Higher Education 



Introduction 

I would like to express my thoughts concerning the 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965 with regard to 
the training and development of teachers in higher education. 
While the current act addresses the development of primary and 
secondary teachers (Title V), it does not deal directly with the 
critical need to train the teaching assistants and faculty of our 
colleges and universities. 

For too long, many have assumed that simply holding a PhD or 
other advanced degree was sufficient to be a successful college 
teacher . A glance at the course evaluations of any university will 
show that this is far from the case. While some people are natural 
communicators, every faculty person could benefit greatly from 
formal training programs and teaching resource centers, especially 
in their initial teaching experiences as a graduate student. 

As you know, many graduate students must assist a senior 
faculty member or accept a full teaching position in order to 
support themselves through graduate school. At many of our larger 
universities, graduate students often teach solo; undergraduates at 
these institutions hardly see a full faculty member until their 
second or third year of college. An inquiry into the 
implementation of training programs for graduate students at 
Columbia and other institutions revealed a great paucity of this 
critical component of advanced curricula. 

At Columbia, for example, only a handful of departments have 
full-scale development programs; most departments assign a graduate 
student to a class and hope for the best. Even in the programs 
that do exist one finds variability. Chemistry has an intense two- 
week seminar before the semester. Another department's program 
involves a few workshops during the academic year. Without a 
central body on campus to coordinate such efforts, departments have 
put together makeshift programs (if at all) which often do not 
fully utilize campus resources. 

Recognizing the need to explore ways to implement and improve 
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development programs for both graduate students and faculty, the 
Columbia University senate Education Committee established the Task 
Force on Teaching, charging it with investigation of these matters 
and formulation of recommendation for action. Our report is 
attached. 

Recommendations for the Reauthorization 

Based on the research and findings of our Task Force, I would 
like to make the following recommendations for the reauthorization; 

1. Expand Title V to include specific legislation regarding 
training and development of graduate students and college faculty. 
This would probably best be accomplished not through grants to 
individuals. but through institutional grants for the 
implementation and improvement of training programs. 

2. Establish partial fellowships for first-year foreign graduate 
students whose native tongue is not English. At many of our 
universities, foreign graduate students teach classes during the 
very period they are adjusting to the language and customs of 
American academe. This is especially the case in the sciences and 
mathematics. Allowing these students one year to acculturate to 
their new environment will allow them to be more effective 
communicators • 

3. Expand Title V to establish a fund to support the establishment 
of faculty resource centers at colleges and universities. These 
grants should be made in the form of seed monies. While the Fund 
for Improvement of Postsecondary Education supports a handful of 
such centers, it is too limited in its cap of about eighty projects 
annually to make a significant impact in this area. A specific 
fund is need to spearhead the establishment of a national network 
of resource centers. 

4. Establish a division of the Department of Education to act as 
a clearinghouse of faculty training and development. This move 
will allow faculty resource centers to share research and 
programmatic initiatives. Universities with similar structures 
(e.g., those that depend heavily on teaching assistants for "core 1 * 
classes) could collaborate on new types of on-the-job training for 
graduate students and junior faculty. 

5. Increase the authorization of appropriation of FIPSE. This 
innovative fund is sorely limited in its ability to fund the 
diverse and ground-breaking projects which it is charged to 
support. One particular area, the development of computer 
courseware, will need a great infusion of funds if the United 
States is to remain at the forefront of technological success. 



Please feel free to contact the Task Force at 406 Low Library, 
Columbia University, NY, NY. 10027 or at (212) 854-2023 if we could 
be of any further assistance. 
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University Senate Committee oo Education 
Task Force on Teaching 



On January 28th, 1991, the University Senate Committee on Education established the 
Task Force on Teaching to examine a number of critical areas regarding instruction at Columbia. 
The task force focused its attention on the following two issues: 

1. The need to train graduate students for positions as readers, teaching 
assistants, preceptors and lab coordinators. 

2. The possibility of establishing a teaching resource center at Columbia to help 
faculty improve their teaching skills. 

The task force found its work particularly timely in light of the introduction of student 
evaluation forms in all Arts and Science and Engineering departments. With this step, the 
University has sent a clear message to teachers and students: good teaching counts. Even the 
best of teachers can improve in certain areas. Evaluation alone, however, is not sufficient. 
Without the resources for improvement, the teacher is left stranded. We feel it is critical to 
provide our teaching assistants and faculty with the necessary means to achieve teaching 
excellence. 

The task force found that while some training exists for student teaching assistants in 
certain departments, by no means was this training of uniform comprehensiveness. We also 
learned that no central support existed for faculty development, nor was there any central body 
on campus which addressed the need for teaching improvement and professional evaluation. 

Teaching Assistants 

At Columbia we rely heavily on the services of graduate students serving as teaching 
assistants to carry the instructional load. Many departments also depend on the assistantships 
to fund their graduate students. We are thus committed to a large number of teaching assistants 
who have direct contact with students in both undergraduate and graduate classes. The core 
classes in particular •• Logic and Rhetoric, Contemporary Civilization and Literature Humanities 
- have come to rest increasingly on the shoulders of graduate students. 

The task force sent a questionnaire to all departments in the Arts and Sciences and 
Engineering in order to assess the current state of teaching-assistant training as well as to inquire 
about other significant aspects of pedagogy (Appendix Al). The results of the survey reveal that 
only a handful of departments have full-scale training programs (Appendix A2). Almost half 
have no significant program whatsoever and about six departments have some training, but far 
less than should be expected. We concluded that every department which utilizes the services 
of readers, ta.'s or lab coordinators should develop a training program or further enhance 
existing programs (Recommendation 2). 
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In order to help departme n t* develop such training prognuiu, the task force undertook 
a research effort to collect the most useful material and studies regarding training programs. 
This information will be disseminated to the departments and deans. 

Faculty Reaource Center 

Hie task force concentrated much effort in determining the necessity and usefulness of 
a teaching resource center at Columbia. Such centers exist across the nation at such institutions 
as Harvard, Stanford, Brown and the University of Washington. These centers provide 
important services to faculty and assistants to help them improve their teaching abilities. The 
centers differ in their orientation and focus. Harvard's, for example, mainly serves the teaching 
fellow population. The Danforth Center on Education, as it is called, runs workshops and 
seminars throughout die year in addition to providing videotaping and other services (Appendix 



The task force invited Dr. Sue Lonoff of the Danforth Center to speak with the 
committee about the usefulness of a teaching center. As a result of this conversation, in addition 
to further research and feedback from two letters to the Columbia community (Appendix Cl-2), 
the task force came to the conclusion that Columbia should establish a small faculty resource 
center. The committee feels strongly, however, that the main burden for developing and 
maintaining training programs should fall upon the individual departments. We view the center 
as a fodlitator, not a replacement, for departmental effor' train their graduate students: The 
center will serve as catalyzing force, effecting chan^ tnighout the Arts and Sciences, 
Engineering and the wider University. 

The task force also considered a number of related issues in addition to t.a. training and 
the resource center: 

3. The use of audiovisual technology in and outside the classroom. 

4. The relationship between the Library's reference staff and faculty in 
coordinating high level research instruction. 

5. The possibility of inducing more collaborative learning of the kind practiced 
in the School of International Affairs and the Business School. 

The task force will continue to meet in the fall in order to follow-up on its 
recommendations and to explore in greater detail certain areas, such as the role of writing in the 
curriculum, which it did not have time to deal with folly this past spring. We welcome your 
input and comment on this report and on teaching in general. Please forward any comments you 
may have to Tom Mathewson at 406 Low Library ((212) 854-2023; electronic mail - 
•acnatefceunixf). 
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Task Earn BttgrnumditfoM 

We respectfully recommend: 

1. The establishment of a faculty resource center. 

In our investigations of teaching improvement at other universities we found that a faculty 
resource center can act as a driving force in the pursuit of teaching excellence. We recommend 
starting small: one consultant and two work-study students at most. This consultant would direct 
the center's activities in the following areas: 

Workshops .and Lectures 

The center would sponsor workshops and lectures focusing on various aspects of 
teaching. Such sessions would facilitate the sharing of information about good teaching. Faculty 
and t.a.'s from different departments can come together and enhance each other's abilities. 

Videq Service 

The consultant would serve as a contact person for faculty who would Kike to videotape 
their teaching. Currently, the only way to have a class taped is to pay unreasonable amounts 
of money to Audiovisual Services. Awareness of the service is minimal and the current setup 
is not conducive to teaming from the process of taping. With a consultant on hand, the faculty 
person could review the tape with professional feedback. Additionally, the center could help 
offset some of the cost of videotaping. 

Teaching Assistant Training Programs 

The consultant would aid departments in developing training programs for t.a.'s. 
Currently, only a handful of departments have full-scale training programs. Having a 
professional on hand would galvanize the process of improving teaching at this critical level. 

Class Observation 

At a professor's request, the consultant would sit in on his or her class and review the 
session in a confidential talk afterwards. Again, this gives faculty direct feedback from a 
professional. 

While faculty resource centers at other universities offer additional services, we feel that 
certain needs are already addressed by other programs on campus (e.g. , the American Language 
Program, which serves the needs of foreign teaching assistants). The services mentioned above 
represent the most significant services which the center can provide (cf. Danforth Center 
services, Appendix B). We again wish to emphasize that the departments must continue to blaze 
their own paths in the development of effective training and support programs tailored for their 
faculty and students. The center should act as a catalyst and resource-provider, not a substitute, 
for departmental efforts. 
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Projected Budget for Faculty Resource Center 



One full-time director 
salary 
benefits 



$45,000 
12,600 



Work study students) 



20hrs/wk for 
10 months 



0 $7/hr (30%) 



5,600 



Programming expenses 



5,000 



Operating costs 



2,000 



Total 



$70,200 



The task force chair (J.H.) met with the following individuals in order to assess the possibilities 
of gaining government support for the programs recommended above: 

Michael Timpane 
President, Teacher's College 

Barry White 
Director 

Department of Education, Office of Management of Budget 
Thomas Carroll 

Deputy Director, Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, United States 
Department of Education (FIPSE) 

These discussions led the committee to conclude that there was a reasonable possibility of 
gaining some government and/or private funding for the Teaching Center and for t.a. training 
programs. The deadline for a FIPSE grant is October 16, 1991. 
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2. The wt aMbtimen t and Improvement of teaching assistant training programs In all 
departments which use students to aid faculty. 

We feel that each and every department, no matter how small or large, that makes use 
of the services of graduate and/or undergraduates for any type of instructional position has the 
primary responsibility to train them-to give them the knowledge and skill necessary for 
communicating information, not merely to certify that they have the necessary knowledge 
themselves. With non-English speaking teaching assistants every effort must be made not only 
to provide the U. with the appropriate level of english training, but, more importantly, to insure 
that the ta. is aware of the pedagogical traditions of American universities. Even foreign t.a. 's 
with a strong command of English are often flustered by the particular expectations and learning 
styles of their students. 



We have found the following techniques to be successful in a number of departments: 

a. Pre-semester workshops: The department holds a one to two-week intensive 
orientation in which the prospective teaching assistants review the material for the 
course and participate in a number of different seminars which hone their 
communication abilities. 

In Chemistry, for example, all graduate students are required to attend a two- 
week workshop prior to the start of foil classes where they complete every 
assignment and lab which they will be supervising and practice teaching in front 
of one other and other experienced t.a.*s. The program is supervised by 
departmental Acuity and the senior teaching assistants. 

b. Weekly or twice-monthly meetings between faculty and teaching assistant(s): 
regular communication insures that the t.a.'s have a clear sense of the direction 
of the class and so that they can rerort to the professor particular problems 
encountered in the help/discussion sections. 

c. Ongoing workshops with all departmental teaching assistants: such workshops 
bring the experience of actual classroom together with the knowledge gained 
during the pre-semester training program. It allows t.a.'s to share problems and 
solutions with one another, mutually enhancing their teaching abilities. 

d. Videotaping t.a.'s during informal, practice-teaching sessions: this is 
especially recommended for graduate students who handle part of the instructional 
load of the class (e.g., in the languages and the core). While videotaping will 
become easier (ana hopefully less expensive to the end-user) with the 
establishment of a faculty resource center, departments can now arrange for 
Audiovisual to tape their t.a's at a base rate of $50 per hour. 
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3* The postponement of non-English speaking teaching assistant appointments to the second 
or third year of studies* 

In a number of departments, because of the pressure to fund graduate students through 
t.a. fellowships, non-English speakers begin to teach in their first year at Columbia. Finding 
alternate resources to fund such students for at least one year would allow them to aeculturate 
and to take as many as two or three American Language Program course sequences. Forcing 
such students to teach in their first year unduly traumatizes both the graduate student and the 
class. 

4. The development of a teaching assistant manual In appropriate departments and 
programs. 

Our investigation into the training of t.a.'s at other universities reveals wide use of 
teaching assistant manuals to help orient the inexperienced graduate student (see Appendix t> for 
sample table of contents). Each department which has more than three t.a's per year should 
develop a concise introduction to teaching, perhaps adapting the material the task force has 
collected to the department's specific needs. The departments should distribute these manuals 
well in advance of the graduate student's teaching period. 



5. Communication to faculty regarding library reference resources* . 

We recommend that the Vice President of Arts and Sciences as well as the Dean of SEAS 
should encourage their respective faculties to make use of the resources of the Library's 
reference staff. The staff is eager to help faculty and students make the best use of Columbia's 
ample library holdings. Specifically, the reference staff are ready to meet with classes with a 
presentation tailored to the needs of the students and tied to actual work that the students must 
complete for the class. While students get limited exposure to basic research techniques in the 
Logic and Rhetoric program, there is no formal mechanism for students to bring their research 
techniques up to speed as they advance in their course work. 

6. Enhanced use of audiovisual technology In and outside of the class. 

We recommend that the University devote a modest sum toward making audiovisual 
techniques easily available and appropriate to students needs. For example, the Academic 
Information Services computer labs in Engineering and Mudd cannot accommodate such 
applications as HyperCard Arabic and Hebrew programs, because the terminals must be 
disconnected from the network in order to operate such specialized software. We recommend 
that either Acis find the means to provide for these application in the existing labs, or that the 
University develop a separate facility to handle such state-of-the-art needs. 

We further recommend that the University encourage its faculty and graduate students 
to develop courseware as a part of their instructional role. The University would only need to 
provide a minimum of technical and legal advice as established courseware exchanges already 
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exist for the marketing of such material (e.g., Kinko's courseware exchange). The University 
would directly benefit in terms of improved pedagogy as well as the possibility of the sharing 
of royalties (in certain legal arrangements). Its faculty and graduate assistants would, of course, 
also gain both financial and pedagogical rewards from their efforts. 

7. Encouragement of group learning. 

The task force found that while collaborative learning flourished in certain schools, such 
as the School of International Affairs and the Business school, in general students team in an 
atomistic environment. Peer-to-peer interaction is limited to seminars and lab courses. Even 
then the bulk of work is done individually. Collaborative learning has been shown to improve 
comprehension (Appendix E). 

We therefore recommend that the Vice President for Arts and Sciences and the Dean of 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science along with the Committees on Instruction of the 
respective schools they administer and the curriculum committees of the twenty eight 
departments investigate the possible usefulness of strategies for group learning strategies where 
appropriate. 
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Appendix Al: Letter to Chairs 

Columbia University 



IV TMI CXTY OF NCW TOHK 



Tb* Umvtraity Stnttl 



February 26, 1991 



Daar Department Chair: 

A* you say know, tha Committee on Education of tha Univaraity 
I Senate has established a Task Force on Teaching. Tha Task Forca 
will ba exploring, among othar items, tha iaplamantation of 
taaching assistant training programs as vail as tha development of 
a taaching rasourca cantar. Xt would halp us in our work if you 
could supply tha following information concaming your dapartaant: 

• 1. Doas your dapartaant hava a formal program for tha training 

of graduata studants who sarva as t.a.'s, raadars, preceptors, lab 
coordinators or in any othar instructional capacity? If any such 
program doas axist in your department, plaasa provida ralavant 
datails (a.g. structura and organization of training, English 
language proficiancy component, if any, ate). 

2. What critaria doas your dapartmant usa to assign t.a.'s 
and/or raadars to a coursa? Is class siza tha only datarminant? 
If so, what is tha ratio of t.a.'s to class siza? 

3 . Doas your dapartmant hava a formal paar raviaw of taaching? 
If so, plaasa dalinaata tha assantials of tha program (paar 

. observation, ate.)* 

4. Doas your dapartmant hava a procadura for studant 
avaluations of taachars? If so, plaasa appand a copy of tha 
avaluation form and nota what rola it plays in tanura raviaw. 

5. Do any coursas in your dapartmant maka usa of audio-visual 
tachnology? If so, plaasa spacify (slidas, co*outer classroom, 
ate). 

6. Do any coursas offered by your dapartmant hava a writing 
componant? If so, which onas? 

I would graatly appraciata a rasponsa no latar than March 5, 1991. 
Faal fraa to contact ma at 854-2023, or by e-mail at joh2fcunixb if 
you should hava any questions about this raquest. Plaasa send your 
rasponsa to 406 Low Library or by a-mail to senateScunixf . 

Sincerely, 



Jack Hidary 

University Senator 

Coordinator, Task Force on Teaching 



408 LCW UWAPV. NtW YO*K,N€W YORK 10027 
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Senate Task Force on Teaching: Survey Rasults 
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Appendix B 
DANFORTH SERVICES 



The Danforth Center for Teiching and Learning offers a range of services that may be of help o 
interest to your Department: 

• The Fall and Winter Teaching Orientations. Held in September and February, 
these feature a broad variety of lectures, discussions, and workshops on teaching. 
Orientations are intended both to initiate new teachers into the craft and to refine the 
skills of more experienced teachers. 

• Videotaped classes and Danforth consultations. Teaching Fellows may have their 
classes taped, A Danforth Associate views and discusses the tape with the Teaching 
Fellow in a two-hour consultation. 



Gassroom observation. A representative from the Danforth Center can visit a class 
or tutorial and afterwards discuss informally with the instructor his or her 
observations and suggestions. ' 

Course consultations. Danforth Associates consult with course heads and Teaching 
Fellows throughout the semester, providing assistance as needed. Often an 
initial meeting, held early in the semester, employs an existing videotape 
from the Danforth files to promote reflection on teaching techniques. 

Apprenticeship program. In selected departments, the Danforth Center has 
arranged for experienced Teaching Fellows to assume responsibility for beginning 
teachers, who are invited to observe their sections and who may profit from the 
advice of concerned colleagues. Other models for department based training are also 
available. * 



Teaching in English" (T.I.E.) Program. The Danforth Center offers a program ■ 
each semester in language and classroom skills for non-native speakers of English. 

Writing services. For Teaching Fellows who want to respond effectively to student 
writing, the Danforth Center offers seminars tailored to a course or department, 
individual consultations, and participation in the Graduate Writing Fellows (an 
interdisciplinary program). 

Practice teaching sessions ("Microteaching"). Teaching Fellows or faculty lead a 
brief (5-10 minute) discussion which is videotaped; the group then views and 
evaluates the tape. • 

Workshops. Small groups of instructors meet to discuss and hone their skills in a 
specific area In the fall semester of 1986, workshops included sessions on 
responding to student papers, grading examinations, and writing letters of 
recommendation. 

Evaluations. The Danforth Center can suggest a variety of evaluations from which 
an instructor wishing to assess a course at any point in the semester may choose. 

Teaching Exchange. The Danforth Teaching Exchange (TX) is an electronic bulletin 
board service to provide Teaching Fellows and faculty in FAS an opportunity to share 
views and seek advice on Teaching . It is available 24 hours a day to anyone who has & 
modem or networked terminal. 
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Appendix CI 



Columbia University 



tN TBI C1TT Or If IW TORX 

The University Senate 



March 26, 1991 



Dear Student: 

I would like to inform you of the establishment of the University Senate Task Force on Teaching. The 
task force U composed of fifteen faculty and five students. We will be examining the following areas: 

A. The implementation of formal departmental programs to train graduate students for positions 
of teaching assistant, reader and preceptor: 

Currently, only a few of the Arts and Sciences and Engineering departments have 
such programs. We would like to examine these programs and share this 
information with other departments who might wish to set up a training me chanis m, 
Such programs would benefit graduate students by easing their transition into the 
role of teacher and by providing documented training which will aid in their search 
for a university position upon completion of their degree. 

B. The establishment of a teaching resource center: 

Many universities have such centers which provide Instructional staff with such 
services as videotaping, consulting and pedagogical materials. Such a center would 
enhance the instructor's ability to assess his or her own abilities on a voluntary, 
confidential basis. 

C. The use of audio-visual technology in the classroom - as teaching aid and as supplement to 
texts in the form of courseware. 

D. Methods of encouraging group-oriented learning to complement the prevailing atomistic 
manner of class interaction. 

If you have any comments which you would like to share with the task force on any of that topics please 
contact us as soon as possible. We would especially look forwaru to your comments about the 
implementation of teaching assistant training programs. Please forward your statements to 406 Low 
Library or by e-mail at senate0cunixf. If you have any questions please contact Tom Mathewson of the 
Senate Staff at 854-2023. Thank you for your concern. 




Coordinator, Task Force on Teaching 



406 LOW UMAAY. NEW lOW, NfW YORK *X!7 
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Columbia University 



IN Tit C!TT OF HI* TOIIX 

Th# Unrvtrnty Senate 



March 26, 1991 



Dear Professor: 

As you may know, the University Senate Committee on Education has established a Task Force on 
Teaching. The task force is composed of fifteen faculty and five students. We will be examining the 
following areas: 

A. The implementation of formal departmental programs to train graduate students for positions 
of teaching assistant, reader anfi preceptor: i 

Currently! only a few of me Arts and Sciences and Engineering departments have ' 
such programs. We will examine these programs and share this information with 
other departments who might wish to set up a training mechanism. Such programs 
would aid graduate students by easing their transition into the role of teacher and 
would benefit faculty by providing them with better-equipped assistants. 

B. The establishment of a teaching resource center: 

Many universities have centers which provide instructional staff with such services 
as videotaping, consulting and pedagogical materials. Such a center would enhance 
the instructor's ability to assess his or her own abilities on a voluntary, confidential 
basis. 

C. The use of audio-visual technology in the classroom - as teaching aid and as supplement to 
texts in the form of courseware. 

D. Methods of encouraging group-oriented learning to complement the prevailing individualistic 
manner of class interaction. 

If you have any comments which you would like to share with the task force on any of these topics please 
contact us as soon as possible. We would especially look forward to your comments about the 
Implementation of teaching assistant training programs and the establishment of a faculty resource center. 
Please send your statements to 406 Low Library or by e-mail to senate0cunixf. If you have any questions 
please contact Tom Mamewson of the Senate staff at 854-2023. Thank you for your concern. 



Sincerely, 




lick Hidary 
, University Senator 

'^Coordinator, Task Force on Teaching 



«e LCW UI*ARV.NrWTO«K. NEWARK "0027 
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Appendix D: Manual tor T.A.'* 



n mcpocna n 

this Bsnual is a collection of advice, tips, and miscellaneous useful 
infowetion for teaching essistanta. Moat of ttm intonation was contributed 
by wefeers of tha Columbia Biological Scienoea 0 ^*1 ban t . Sena of it is fro* 
graduate students who served aa teaching assistants and sons of it is froa 
pxofaaaora too depended on teaching assistants to halp with their courses. 
Moat of thia advice was obtained In response to thi question, "Vtiat v*juld you 
tall a naw TA?" and "Wiat ahould a » know?" iha saterlal haa baan organited 
by topic ao ycu can look up' advioa on whatever aubjact oonoerrw you. Soot 
idaas aza repeated in slightly dif ferent fora undar dif ferent topics and soma 
cross references ara included. 

X want to thank all thoaa who o antribut a d idaas to this nanual and Z 
welcome additions, oor r a ct ions and ooments. You can call na at X44497 or 
leave a nota in ny box, 1104 Fairchild. 



TOPICS 



1. What does a teaching assistant do? 

2. What works a what dossn't 

3. Hew to avoid passivity 

4. Preparation 

5 . Fancus difficulties £ misunderstandings ( 

6. Hew to start class 

7. Problem solving 

8. Problem with numbers 

9. Usirg the blackboard 

10. Bqplalning 



from the manual for t.a.'s in the Biological Sciences 
by Dr. D. Mowshowitz 
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Appendix E: Group Learning 
from: The Harvard Assessment Seminars: First Report 1990 

7 f\ pr^tnUiny Direction for Future y^rk: th* afatf of small Study gTOUPS tQ 

enhap™ students: Naming, 

Most students and faculty members agree that smaller classes are 
better than larger ones. Smaller classes offer more personal attention, more 
immediate feedback to students, and better opportunities for students to share 
actively In class discussion. At the same time, studies of student achievement 
over many years have not found that class size predicts actual learning very 
well. 

Understanding the Impact of class size and study group size chal- 
lenged many participants in our Seminar. Harvard and other colleges spend 
enormous sums of money for one-on-one tutorials and small classes. And each 
professor teaching a large class can choose many different ways to divide the 
large class into smaller sections. So there is continuing enthusiasm about 
examining the Impact on learning of different ways of dividing students into 
groups of various sizes. Some faculty put their chips on one-on-one tutorials. 
Others prefer small groups of about four to six. Still others prefer classes of 
about twenty. We all agreed it would be fruitful to search for differences in 
students' experiences with different group sizes. I want to report here on two 
pilot studies. 

The message from these two studies is similar, and it is promising: £k 
viding students into small groups of between four and gift th<y work on 
substantive topics, has a clear payoff. The payoff comes in a modest way for 
student achievement as measured by test scores. It comes in a far bigger way 
on measures of students' involvement in courses, their enthusiasm, a nd their 
pursuit of topics to a more advanced level. And students overwhelmingly re- 
port one additional benefit of small group work. They point out that the prQC: 
fiaa of working In a group . In a supervised setting, teaches them exueial skills. 

70 
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The Membership 



Suptrifttmdcftt Way tw T*ifl* 



OMimmfoMT WBIiam C Otmmtn 
American Sanoa • • 
[factor UaloA Itopkki 
Arizona 

Suptnntcndtftt C Dian* Bishop 

AlWftSW 

Hmtoc Burton Elliott 
California 

Suptrinttndtnt Bit! Hon* 
Cairn** 

QmaUbm WJUam T. Randall 

CommittJonar CataU N. Tirowi 
Wawaft 

Suptnnttndtnt WiHum & Km* 
DtNitmmt el DtfaiH Dependants 
Schools (DOODS) 
DtfKtofWinLStrtmpW 

Su p fttondtntAnditwtjtfltetu, in 
Florida 

CommWowr B«iy Curor 
Suptrimtttfmt Wirrwf ftoj*w 

CttM 

D?tctocAmUA.$vkoh 
Haw* 

Supdnfandtnt Chaitrs T. Totuchi 
Idaho 

kptfmtrnJartt (my U Evans 

mnoii 

ScptrmKftdenr Robert Uining* 
tomaa 

Suptri nt t ndt nt H Dean Evans 



DiiKtoWiBtamLUpWy 



Commattlone Ut Dror fnmw U* 
Kiffbicky 

Suptrinttndtnt John H. Brock 



SuptftMMdCfUWImtf&Cbdy 



CommiUioMr Evt M Blthtr 
Maryland 

S up trmhndint fottph L Shining 



Commi ni o n ar Harold Aaynddi Jr. 
MdMtiaf 

SvptlWtfndiftt DoAaW L Bafliis 



ComflMoMr Thomas K Ntbon 

Sypertotndtnt Wafer H. Mooit 9 
MktSMri 

Gommbiiomr tobtrt I Banman 



CCSSO )<WO 



Datt Ekction 

Assumod or 

Offtct Appointment 



1975 
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1909 
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m 
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AB 
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AC 
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EV 

At 
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MoattM 

Superintendent Nancy Kwnan 
Ncomlg 

Corwna*WrJ»<ph I Lut*hamu 
nfTMi 

Superintendent Eujen* T. Paslov 
New Kinpihiff 

Commiwioner Charlei H. Marstcm 
Niwjmiy 

Commjttjpntr 5aul Cooperman 
New MKko 

Superintendent Alin Morjan 
NewVSk 

C<*nm**orwr Thomas Sobd 
North Carolina 

Superintendent Bob Etheridge 
North Dakota 
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Superintendent Franklin & Walter 
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Superintendent OrM E. HoHtiri 
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Secretary JoeeUmaMova 
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South Carolina 

Superintendent Charlie G. Wittiami 
South Dakota 

Superintendent Henry Koaeri 

TORMMt 

CommfcsioneT Chariei & Smith 
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Superintendent laow HMom 

Vermont 

Commiaatontf Rk hart P. MiSs 
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Superintendent $. John Divk 
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Superintendent Judith KtUnts 
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